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“T have an exclusive 
agreement for twenty-five 
years with the Victor to 
make records of my voice. 
The records made by the 
Victor process are far su- 
perior—in quality of tone, 
natural reproduction, and 
in every detail—to those 
made by any other Process 
in the world.’ 





“As any true artist 
must realize, itis of great 
benefit to ‘sit in the audi- 
ence,’ as it were, and be 
the critic at one’s own 
performance. In this 
way I have learned a 
great deal from listening 
to my records on the 
Victrola and can truly 
state that it has been my 
best teacher.’ 
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“I wish to express my 
appreciation of the splen- 
did series of reproductions 
of my voice which the 
Victor Company has made. 
They seem to me remark- 
ably lifelike and faithful.” 
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about music than the 
worlds greatest artists ! 


What they think of the Victor 


When selecting a musical instrument for 
your home, wouldn’t you value the opinions of 
the world’s greatest artists? Wouldn’t you 
like to benefit by what they think of it? 

Certainly no one is better qualified to judge 
a musical instrument! They know music. 
Their life-work is music: And what they say 
about the Victrola is of the utmost importance. 

They not only endorse the Victrola, but 
they show their unbounded confidence in it by 
making Victor Records exclusively. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$12 to 
$950. Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to 
vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


“The Victor today is the 
most relentless but the 
most just critic, as it re- 
produces absolutely, ,what 
the artist has done.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


N the beginning of December, 1899, 

a certain house, known to the firm 

of Appleton & Arden, Architects, 

as “the Conklin job down on Long 

Island,” was well under roof. Next 

week the windows would be in, and 

then it wouldn’t matter whether winter 

were late or early. In the meantime, 

Robert Arden rendered thanks to 

Heaven for the almost springlike mild- 

ness that hung clear blue 
and the grass dune 

nent, standing bareheaded 


unted 


over the 


crowned 


ind to wand 
it was spring. But the sea 
was graying in spite of the un- 
usually warm autumn that had passed 
—and, besides, what was there worth 
recalling about spring? 
With a little twisted smile, he glanced 
at his watch. 
“Nothing more, Conners,” 
to the cx 
the lathers in what would some day 


be Mr. “Tl 


he called 
mntractor, who was talking with 


Conklin’s dining room. 


of 


Fools 


By Josephine A. Meyer 
SELGRARL 


be down again Monday. Don’t forget 
about that third-story sash.” 

A sudden determination had come to 
Arden to get out to the dunes and the 
sea. He had superintended the Conk- 
lin job since last March, and this was 
the first had felt the call of 
the ocean out It was amusing 
—a sensation almost young. 


time he 


there. 


Conners had a lot to say. He was 
a conscientious and talkative man. He 
liked to get his orders at three 
times, and them 

thick, 


least 
three times to eject 
o juice through his 

eginning : 


ight.” 


t rstan’ this st 
delayed \rden to-day, the 


1 the sea might have passed 


desire 
over like so many such impulses that 
die for the need of a bit of strength- 
giving opposition. 

Arden broke from Conners at length 
and felt himself watched curiously as 
brier-tangled: 
Mr. 


he strode across the 


meadow ‘that some day would be 


Conklin’s lawn. 


called 


“Ain’t much sea on to-day,” 
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Conners. “Not much use goin’ out to 
look at it.” 

“All right,” agreed Arden and did 
not slacken his pace. 

Conners was right. It was not spec- 
tacular. It was the low, gentle, sunshiny 
sea that creeps in on shallow breakers 
so often in December. It looked de- 
ceptively warm, and theré were many 
pebbles and a number of odd shells 
outlining the undulating ares of high- 
water mark. Arden gathered handfuls 
of these and ran their cool smoothness 
through his long fingers. 

It was Saturday, and he was going 
to return early to the empty drafting 
rooms to work in lonely freedom at 
the sketches for an up-State library, 
a commission Appleton would be will- 
ing to leave entirely in his hands be- 
cause it was the idealistic type of stuff 
that he did best. But the sea was de- 
laying him, holding him away even from 
this work he loved, and he rejoiced 
that it still had the power. 

Why should he have felt old, at 
thirty-three? No, he did not feel old; 
it was entirely Marjorie’s suggestion, 
when he had refused to find attractive 
the coaching trip that she had planned 
to join to-day. It wasn’t that he 
wouldn’t have enjoyed a long trip on 
open roads, but the Barringtons were 
such a tiresome, artificial crowd. He 
wondered how Marjorie would be able 
to stand them all day. She had scorn- 
fully accused him of being too old 
to enjoy anything but w rk, when he 
had it going 
with them waste of 
time. 

Well, he was enjoying the sea now. 

He breathed in deeply and swung 
along on the smooth white sand that 
gave like snow under his springy foot- 
steps. And again he removed his hat 
and let the sunny breeze blow through 
his thick, dark hair. 

He came shortly to the stucco bunga- 
low with the mottled roof. It 


1 


attempted to tell he 


; , 
seemed to him a 


slate 


was a triumph of miniature on that 4s 
beach, crowned, for the most part, with 
monstrous summer palaces. He forgot 
the sea in his professional admiration, 
He liked the unroofed terra-cotta ter- 
race that stepped out flat upon a dune. 
Such terraces were new in those days, 
and this seemed original. There were 
rods and stanchions that doubtless pro- 
tected this from the glare by support- 
ing an awning in summer. Uncon- 
sciously he drew nearer up the dune. 

He almost stepped on a woman who 
was sitting on the highest of the three 
shallow steps, leaning against the 
rough, sun-warmed wall, her hat un- 
conventionally resting in her lap. 

“IT beg pardon.” He looked 
at her, startled, but she gazed 
tranquilly and did not stir. 
am I trespassing? this 
house?” 

She smiled back genially. 

“How sweet of you! But I’ve got 
toown up. I’m just pretending. Won't 
you make yourself at home?” 

He froze under this burst of friend- 
liness. 

“No, thank you,” he said stiffly and, 
bowing slightly, walked onward. 

He knew that friendly voice that 
started chance acquaintanceships. He 
had seen her look in many eyes. It 
embarrassed him to admit even to him- 


down 
back 
“Er— 


your 


Is—is 


self that it was women’s invariable trib- 


his good looks. He was singt- 

ith the part of his na- 
kk satisfaction in his 
should 


own 
beaut} ist that he was, he 
have been simpler and less repressed. 
But Marjorie could always annoy him 
excruciatingly by referring to his con- 
sciousness of being handsome. 

“Even the smug Puritan in you gives 
way Narcissus,” had _ said 
once carelessly, and the words had for- 


before she 


ever festered in the back of his mind. 
There had been a time, before he had 


married Marjorie, when he had ex- 





The God 


pected her mockery to cure his con- 
ceit. 

He knew now that it was beyond 
cure. All he could do was to flee from 
it and pretend to himself it was not 
there. 

So he fled from the lady on the 
bungalow terrace and missed her suc- 
ceeding expressions—first astonishment, 
then indignation, and finally a broad 
and delighted grin. 


CHAPTER II. 


The day that had begun so fair sud- 
denly clouded over and ended at five 
o'clock in a gusty storm. The rain 
blew against the skylight of the draft- 
ing room with the sound of sea spray, 
and the unexpected repetition of the 
hiss he had heard that morning was 
what finally aroused Arden from his 
He straightened up from his 
drawing board under the low-hung, 
shaded electric bulb. He stretched his 
long arms, gazing with critical satis- 
faction at the tracings he had made 
of the first vague plans of his beloved 
library. Then he yawned, blinked, and 
pulled out his watch. It lacked twenty 
minutes of He had been com- 
pletely under the spell of his inven- 
tions since his return to the office at 
two. He sighed and pushed away his 
work; then, with almost defiant impetu- 
( e ripped off the last tracings and 


work. 


Six. 


» his pocket. He y uld 


t he 
ith one last look around, he clicked 
off the light and passed into the office 
beyond. From the window here, he 
saw the city adorned in sparkling night 
array, her pavements flaring her re- 
flection and the wet curtain over her 
magnifying her effulgence with a glow- 
ing haze. He threw open the window 
thrust his head out into the cool, 
ir. The black-and-gold 
phony that rose to so fine a crescendo 


sym- 


of Fools 


far below him gave him the second 
thrill of young delight that he had felt 
that day. Sea and city, sun and rain 
—this was earth, the beautiful. Why 
did it always seem to be escaping him 
while always around him? Was it that 
he needed time to enjoy it? Was Mar-. 
jorie right in sneering at his devotion 
to his work? 

Marjorie was indefatigably seeking 
her pleasure, yet she did not seem to 
have found happiness. 

He withdrew from the window, put 
on his hat and coat, and left the office. 
He was glad to find the elevator still 
running. Once in the street, he saw 
the heaviness of the rain which had 
seemed so desirable from ten flights 
up. He turned up his collar and set 
out, looking around for a cab. 

“Bob Arden!” cried a voice in as- 
tonished greeting, as a short man in a 
thick overcoat hastily transferred his 
umbrella from his right to his left hand 
in order to shake hands. “I was on 
the point of looking you up. New York 
was incomplete without one look at 
you.” 

“Harry Thorne! 
drop from?” 

“Oh, I’ve been dropped some time. 
Two days, in fact. I was sent for to 
give you New Yorkers points on how 
Chicago does the right thing well.” 

“Settlements, of cotfrse.” 
my lad, and a home, 
Oh, I 
smit- 
“But first 


Where did you 


T 


“Playgrounds, 
] dens 


it] oat 
1 ga 


1} ” He st -d suddenly, 


ten with a.gre 


ration, 
tell me, how’s art! 

“Always a delight.” 

“IT mean—er—lucrative ?” 

“That end’s all right,” smiled Arden. 

“Yes, you never had to dig round 
much to find out.’”’ Thorne spoke with 
the slightest trace of envy. “And how’s 
your wife?’ He flushed over the too- 
palpable sequence of his thoughts, but 
Arden, who had “never had to dig 
round much to find out” how finances 
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ran, never even dreamed that he could 
be accused of having married for 
money. 

“Marjorie? Fine.” 

“An artist, too, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, she gave it up.” 

‘Bob, the gods sent you across my 
path this night. I’m looking for a rich 
architect to make us some plans free 
gratis, for nothing. This home is a 
big thing, but we haven’t enough money 
to back it up. I can promise you money 
to cover the cost and an interesting 
and worthy work to cover the labor 
if Say, are you and your missus 
doing anything special to-night?” 

Arden smiled at the homely expres- 
sion and the eager, boyish tone of 
Thorne’s voice. 

“Chicago keeps her men as young and 
enthusiastic as herself,” was his reflec- 
tion. 

“T don’t know about the ‘missus,’ but 
I’m free,” he replied. 

A short silence told Arden that 
Thorne had peered curiously at him 
through the gloom. A slightly em- 
barrassed little laugh testified also to 
Thorne’s feelings at the receipt of this 
answer, and Arden again wondered 
and measured the length of the drift 
from those college days when he and 
Thorne had roomed together. 

“T suppose Mrs. Bob’s fond of par- 
ties and you’re as exclusive and seclu 
sive as you bloomin’ monk,” 
Thorne deduced lightly 

“T was destined to my 
suggested Arden. 

“And you with good looks wasted 
on you! Have you still got them?” 
Thorne again tried to pierce the shad- 
Ows to see. 

“Oh, I’m far handsomer,” 
laughed off the compliment. 

“Not fat, I hope?” 


“Come to dinner with me to the club 


ever, 


fate, eh?” 


and see for yourself.” 
“‘Doesn’t—won’t—was 
plan? To go out to 


that your 


dinner, I 


Arden 


mean? You see, man, I’m thinking 
how my old lady would kick at my 
floating out for a meal at the last min- 
ute, without a warning,” apologized 
Thorne. 

“Marjorie won’t be home,” answered 
Arden indifferently. “She’s doing the 
country in a coaching party and will 
be back late, and then, I think, has 
another date. Don’t worry,” he added, 
feeling his friend’s dismay in his si- 
lence. ‘We're the best of friends, only, 
as you say, I was never keen on par- 
ties. You had a plan for to-night. 
What was it?” 

“A bunco game. I want to get you 
interested in my home, so you will be 
the rich architect to donate the plans, 
I’m to meet Henderson down on Spring 
Street at the settlement house. He's 
the guest of some workers there who 
are giving him points.” 

“Andy Henderson?” 

“Lord no! Andy’s a cad. It’s Jim, 
his brother,” replied Thorne. “Jim has 
charge of the Stoneman legacy and is 
trying to use it right. He sent for me 
—excellent beginning!—and I came, 
just for the traveling expenses, of 
course. We're all giving all we can, 
so they’ll have interest to draw on when 
they start running the thing. How 
about it? Are you with us?” 

“Possibly. Come and eat with me 
and we'll talk it Wait. Well 
get a cab.” 


He had seen one apy 
hailed it. ‘“‘Artists’ Club,” he 
cabman, and they climbed in. 

They sat together without speaking 
for several minutes, listening to the wet 
clo-clopping of the horse’s unsure feet 
and peering through the rain-mottled 
glass shield before them. Thorne be- 
gan to wonder if he had been sensible 
in accepting the impulsive hospitality 
moody as his 


over. 


roat hing and 
told the 


of one so memorably 
former roommate. Arden startled him 
with an astonishing question. 

“What’s your wife like, Hal?” 
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“Oh, say!” gasped Thorne. “Well 
—she’s pretty. Getting a little plump 
now—motherly. We’ve got three. The 
girl, Agnes—the eldest, you know— 
is seven. Why, Bob—I—well, I don’t 
quite know how to answer you.” 

“You've done it, wonderfully.” 

“Well, now, what’s yours like?” de- 
manded Thorne, to get even. 

“Marjorie? Haven’t you ever met 
her? Marjorie is very beautiful.” 

There was a longer pause. White 
and yellow lights swept across their 
faces as the hansom jolted on. Even 
in the puzzling glare and the race of 
curious shadows, there was visible on 
their features the extraordinary con- 
trast between them—the high aloofness 
of the artist in one, the genial breadth 
of the philanthropist in the other. 

After all, it was natural that they 
had selected each other as chums. 


CHAPTER III. 


The hall of the Spring Street set- 
tlement house was the prototype of all 
of its class. It bore all the discour- 
aging, nay, gruesome earmarks of the 
time-ravaged face of a former belle, 
now desperately and unskillfully “beau- 
tified with plastering art.” 

\rden had been momentarily 
ated by the exquisite fanlight 


fasci- 
above 
he entrance, and by the heavy swing 
four-inch solid-mahogany door. 
nside, “cheerful” Ar Nou l 
under the gloom-dispensing 
glow of a waning Welsbach burner 
robbed even the interesting proportions 
of the hall of all dignity. Arden re- 
coiled a bit from the dim ugliness, to 
which the odor of wet raincoats and 
sodden seemed natural and in- 
digenous. 
A little group down the hall, whis- 


{ 


paper 


boots 


pering around a villainously varnished 
mahogany newel, looked toward the vis- 
itors in expectant silence as the door 


of. Fools 


was opened’ by a short, thickset, 
swarthy boy of sixteen. 

“Hush!” this youngster warned, and 
pointed mysteriously to the closed door 
of a room on the right. “They’re 
acting in there. We gotta be quiet till 
they’re through.” 

“Maybe we could go in?” suggested 
Thorne. 

“Tt ain’t worth it now. It’s nearly 
over. But they play to-morrow night 
again if you want to get a ticket. See.” 
He handed Thorne a rather dilapidated 
circular. ‘‘We printed that,” he added, 
dropping into a whisper after a warning 
“Hush!” from the group near the 
newel. “The Dramatic Club gives the 
play, and we printed this and the pro- 
grams. One of the boys—Morello— 
wrote the play—see, Charles Morello. 
It’s fine.” 

“Good work!” 

Arden marveled at the interest in 
Thorne’s voice and manner, an interest 
that was perceptible even in the en- 
forced pianissimo with which the con- 
versation was carried on. The boy 
seemed to bud and blossom in its 
warmth. For his own part, Arden was 
still fighting the ugliness around him, 
ugliness that had no right to exist be- 
hind that perfect door. 

A boy detached himself from his 
companions near the newel and cameé 
toward Arden with an expression half 
bashful, half amused. He was a red- 

a dazzlingly white 
collar that showed up in high light even 
of the Welsbach 


} | } with 
heeked OY with 


under the rays sick 
burner. 

“There’s a chair up there, mister, if 
you want to sit down to wait,” this 
boy whispered, motioning beyond the 
monstrous hatrack. 

“Thanks,” answered Arden. “I don’t 
mind standing. Are you in the play?” 

“Me? No, sir,” replied the boy. If 
Arden had suspected the other’s vivid 
complexion to have been make-up, the 
spreading of the rosy color showed him 
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his mistake. “I ain’t no actor,” added 
the lad, with a giggle that spread con- 
tagiously to his friends on the stair. 

“What are you?” asked Arden, to 
say something. 

“Miss Palmer says he’s a pest,” con- 
tributed one of the crowd in a voice 
that won a quick “Ssh!” from Thorne’s 
boy and the subject of this calumny. 
The giggling progressed. 

“Who is Miss Palmer?’ inquired 
Arden, partly to quell an impending 
outburst of hilarity. 

Thorne and his boy had lapsed into 
their almost inaudible discussion of 
printing. 

“She’s the head 
the boy at the stairs. 

“Head waiter?” repeated Arden, as- 
tonished, and what he had dreaded in- 
stantly took place. Then the gale of 
laughter stopped with unbelievable 
abruptness. 

The door to the room in which the 
play was being enacted was opened 
and closed swiftly and softly, and a 
woman stood outlined against it, her 
finger on her lips and reproval in her 
eyes. Under the dull, deadening gray 
light, she looked pale and threatening 
—a rather tall woman, broad of shoul- 
der, dressed simply in a manner bor- 
dering on the masculine. Arden knew 
instantly that this was Miss Palmer 
and smiled at the teacher type of her 
and her instant impression on the all 
but hysterical boys Ther 
aware of recognition in her eyes, or, 
rather, it must have been in the lift of 
her head, as her eyes blotted out 
by the shadow of her brow. 

“Mr. Thorne?’ There 
countable amusement in her astonished 
whisper as she headed for him. 

He waved her off, almost 
ately. 

“T’m 
Thorne.” 

She drew 
zled him by seeming to be 


worker,” answered 


were 


was wunac- 


desper- 


Arden—an architect. That’s 
He motioned 
up quickly and again puz- 


fighting a 


desire to laugh. As she turned to 
Thorne, Arden realized that he had 
seen her before somewhere. Was she 
deriding his failure to recognize her? 
She made him uncomfortable and an- 
noyed him. 

Meantime, she had held out her hand 
to Thorne with a large, boyish free- 
dom of gesture that was close to awk- 
wardness. 

“I’m Kate Palmer,” she introduced 
herself in an undertone. “Mr. Hender- 
son has told me about your work in 
Chicago. It must be great. The play 
will be over in a few minutes, and 
then we can all talk like human beings, 
Anyway, this hall is no place Vivi- 
ano, you and Ferrara show Mr. Thorne 
and Mr.—er—Arden?” She looked 
ower inquiringly, and Arden nodded. 
“Show them into the dining room. It'll 
be more comfortable for you, and the 
rest of us will join you there later. 
And, boys, if you fuss the actors again, 
they’ll be out here themselves to shut 
you up, and I won’t blame them.” With 
another of those quick smiles, she van- 
ished quietly behind the door. 

Viviano, the boy with the bright com- 
plexion, led the way back through the 
house-to the dining room, where the 
old wood had been enameled a high- 
glazed white, and the walls had been 
papered in a blue-and-white Delft ef- 
fect. Cheap, but blue-and- 
white curtains at the windows and 


white table and 


’ 


effective 


side- 
, and | : and brass filled with 
gray bayberries, helped to save this 
room from the utter gracelessness of 
the hideous hall. Arden, who was 
highly sensitive to light, felt his nerves 
relax under the warmer glow of the 
old-fashioned gas jet and a pair of gen- 
tle-eyed candles standing on the table. 

“Beat it,” ordered Viviano at the door 
to the other boys, who had followed. 
“They ain’t allowed in here,” he ex- 
plained genially to Arden. 


“T am.” Ferrara, the boy who had 
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been talking with Thorne stepped over 
the threshold defiantly. “Miss Palmer 
said me an’ you. Besides, I was talk- 
ing with Mr.—er—now—Thorne. Go 
on,” he added to the rest of the boys, 
who hesitated on seeing his audacious 
and successful entrafice into ‘the shrine. 
“Fade away.” 

He accelerated their fading by shut- 
ting the door on them. If Viviano had 
wavered about accepting him as an ally, 
this determined bit of strategy won him 
over. Both boys gloated over this le- 
gitimate rudeness. Merriment came eas- 
ily to them, and Arden warmed in the 
charm of their richly characteristic 
young faces. 

“T thought she’d be mad at us, but 
she lands on them!” chuckled Viviano. 

“Aw, she don’t really land on no- 
body. But I sure never thought we'd 
be allowed in here,” replied Ferrara, 
with a sort of wicked exultance that 
sat well on his bandit face. “It’s nice 
ain’t it? This is their dining 
room. They had a party to-night.” 
“Hey-oo!” ejaculated Viviano, with 
“‘Swells all right! 

the dress suits. 


in here, 


an exaggerated leer. 
You should ’a’ seen 
Fine!” 

“Hey, no mocking us to our very 
faces!” protested Thorne good-na- 
turedly. “‘We’re some of that swell 
party, too.” 
Viviano clapped his hands over his 
h i defeated 

errara 
d up and look uncertainly 
from 


in he ecstasy} of 


There was a 
through 


roa! 


that vibrated the 
room. 

“Applause,” interpreted Thorne, in 
answer to Arden’s questioning glance. 
“This is enthusiasm.” 

“They'll be coming in,” suggested 
Ferrara. “We'd better open the door 
and maybe stand outside, Viviano.” 

In spite of his former assurance of 


his right to be in the forbidden room, 


of Fools 


Viviano agreed with considerable alac- 
rity. 

Left alone, Thorne turned to Arden. 

“Well,” he asked, “what do you think 
of Kate Palmer?” 

“A female galooty”’ 
prompt response. 

Thorne laughed heartily. 

“That female galoot has made this 
settlement known as far west as San 
Francisco, and she’s only been head 


Arden’s 


was 


. worker here two years.” 


“T should think she would get it 
known, as a sort of joke. She looks 
as if she considered it one. Is that 
dignity in these parts? She has the 
repose of a fly.” 

Thorne grinned. 

“You expected a sort of Roman 
matron garbed in white, eh? Guardian- 
angel effect? Man, you need to be 
damn’ good at spotting a joke to be 
able to support life in the slums. Kate 
Palmer’s name stands for fun in the 
clubrooms and real play on the play- 
ground. She’s got the right idea. 
Here she comes.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Kate Palmer entered with quite 
a group of visitors, three of the men 
in that evening dress which had made 
such One 
of these was Jim Henderson, the law- 
whom Thorne had referred, a 
man 
\f his wife, 
was older 
and largely responsible for his 
energy and Gossips declared 
that his brother, Andy Henderson, the 
roué, needed just such a wife to make 
a man of him. 

The other three women were work- 
ers, like MisS Palmer. Two were resi- 
dent at this settlement, and the third 
was the head worker of one near by. 
The fourth man was also a worker, a 
leader of games, consciously athletic 


an impression on Viviano. 


yer, to 


ut, but well-groomed 


O | sent She 


than he, 


success, 
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and healthy and obviously relieved to 
find that Thorne and Arden wore busi- 
ness suits,.as he did. 

The women’s costumes were an ex- 
traordinary mixture. Mrs. Henderson 
wore a low-necktd dinner gown; the 
workers were in various attempts at 
noncommittal, but slightly festive ar- 
ray; while Kate Palmer stood out in 
bold and somewhat inappropriate relief 
in her gentlemanly shirt waist and plain 
skirt. 

Introductions over, they sat about the 
table and began to discuss the eve- 
ning’s performance and its success, and 
though Thorne had, of course, seen 
none of it, he astonished Arden by his 
manifest ability to have opinions about 
it. For his own part, Arden listened 
to the others in shy silence, withdraw- 
ing a little, even as he did at the en- 
tirely different parties he attended with 
his wife. 

Kate Palmer’s voice was deep, and at 
times it descended to the gruff. She 
spoke with authority and reveled in un- 
conventionally vivid expressions. Be- 
ing full of her subject, she often left 
her sentences at loose ends when her 
swiftly working brain discarded one line 
of thought for a short cut via another. 
After Thorne’s homily about her, Arden 
focused his attention on her, and the 
first discovery he made gave him a vio- 
lent shock. She was the woman who 
had seemed to court his acquaintance- 
ship on the steps of the bungalow! And 
that was why 1d seemed to recog 
him in the hall. He wondered, 
rd her that 
morning had conveyed to her any hint 
of the class in which he had mentally 
placed her. And she a _ settlement 
worker! In his innermost heart, he 
had, in truth, rather sentimentally pic- 
tured these even as .Thorne 
had suggested—Roman matrons in 
white or guardian angels. 

It was an enlightenment! 

“Of course they write tragedies! Be 


nize 
startled, if his manner tow: 


workers 


glad they can, poor dears!” Kate 

Palmer was ejaculating in reference to 
the play. “Miss Wynne: is making the 
most of that tragic spirit by diverting 
it into a revival of puppet shows . 

“Kate! That was your idea!” ex- 
claimed Miss Wynne, not hesitating to 
use her superior’s first name. 

“There they can get humor and 
gore. A hint of what bombast is and 
they’re quick to see the application.” 

“Why have the girls a separate dra- 
matic club, anyway?’ demanded 
Thorne. 

“The boys won’t act with them. 
Love and kisses and all that, you know. 
It’s the self-consciousness of their age. 
They'll amalgamate in a couple of 
years. I’ve seen it in St. Louis.” 

““You’ve been at this long?” 

“Lord, yes—eons.”’ 

“You don’t look it.” 

“How nice of you! I feel it. And 
the years have taught me. And that 
brings me to this point. We've got to 
have theater arrangements at the home 
—a stage and good lighting and en- 
trances that enter. That’s your job.” 
She turned abruptly to Arden. 

“Nothing easier,” he replied, recov- 
ering from the suddenness of her at- 
tack. “It’s up to Mr. Henderson. [I'll 
put in a whole Turkish bath if he says 


you can afford it.” 
“Good idea! A swimming pool! It 
takes an architect to think up expen- 


ive sitie ould we « 


conomize 
on , 
looked : 

“Maybe, if we cut it the 
and the garden.” 

“Heavens, no! And if 
in the garden, they’ll need the pool! 
Seven other rich men ought to die and 
leave us fortunes! I once thought half 
a million was a lot.” 

“Tt is a lot if we don’t get excited 
retorted one of the 


orchard 


they work 


and squander it,” 
men in evening dress, Fenton by name. 
“Well, who wouldn’t get excited han- 
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dling it, then?” smiled Kate Palmer. 
“My imagination never got such a feast 
in its life. It’s pop-eyed at the sight 
of the goodies. I’ve seen kids like that 
at Christmas dinners, and they think 
the food will last forever. They plan 
never being hungry again. Same 
here.” 

She led and monopolized most of the 
conversation, and she had a way of 
thrusting her fingers through her- thick 
hair and yanking it, till finally the 
weight of it, loosened, sagged over one 
ear, and some curly strands got free. 
She began to grow extraordinarily 


handsome as her face flushed and her 
eves shone with visions. 


Her workers seemed to worship her 
and to believe her capable of anything, 
for when a discussion arose on’ the type 
of decoration for one of the pro- 
spective rooms, Miss Wynne broke in 
effusively with, “Leave it to Kate. She 
can do it perfectly and for practically 
nothing. Look what she has done 
here!” 

Under cover of something close to 
a quarrel between Fenton and the Hen- 
dersons to whether or not decora- 
tion of the home should be left to lacer 
Arden shot a question at Kate. 


as 


years, 
“Did you choose the hall paper?” 
“No. Mrs. Henderson donated it, 

swered. ‘Don’t you like it?” 


” 


she 


1 1: 1 1 
oked at him snary] ly 


room,” she said in 


a bel- 
hat implied, “What’s the 
“Very nice,” he smiled. 

She flushed at the patronage in his 
tone. 

“Of course I didn’t splosh all that 
whit the or 
quartered oak, or whatever it is, with- 
out go 
fore | 
know 


She crackled like a cheerful fire with 


enamel over rosewood 


od reason. It was painted up be- 


got to it. Because of bugs, you 


. 
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astonishing candor. Arden was both 
repelled and fascinated by her virility. 
He had never seen any one like her. 
He compared her to a heavy, buffeting 
sea, invigorating to swim in, but not 
especially inviting. 

But, after all, for her work, Thorne 
was probably right. What she lacked 
in the picturesque she made up in force. 
Undoubtedly she was far more eade- 
quate than the ideal Roman matron in 
white. 


CHAPTER V. 

The big hall clock struck midnight as 
Arden opened his front door and 
stepped into the quiet richness of his 
own twilit hall. Something within him 
led him to look around it with new 
eyes, the appraising eyes of a stranger. 
It was restful here and luxurious and 
handsome. Perhaps once that hideous 
passage in the settlement house might 
have looked like this to its owner’s gaze. 
Must we make things ugly before we 
them on to our fortunate 
brothers? 

“We tear off all the trimmings from 
our hand-me-downs, and when they 
wear them that way and look like 
freaks, we declare they have no sense 
of beauty,” Kate Palmer had answered, 
when Fenton had objected to “wasting 
money on unappreciated zstheticism.” 
“Sure, they have a sense of beauty!” 


she h: 


pass less 


id added, with a vehemence that 
“Much more 
f us. They 
of 


had approached temper. 
than you—or1 - any o 


have Italy veins—most 
them.” 

Well, they should have something to 
feast their eyes upon in the loveliness 
of the home he would make for them. 
He was glad now that Thorne had met 
him and had taken him to see Hender- 
son and Kate Palmer and the rest. 
Kate Palmer revelation! How 
could she preserve that buoyancy, that 
vitality, through all the discouraging de- 
tails of her daily work? It was not 


Was a 
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that she was young. She herself had 
said she had been at it for “eons.” 
Thorne had told him she meant, so far 
as he knew, about ten years. Suppose 
she had started at eighteen, or even 
seventeen. She looked more than 
twenty-seven. That is, she looked older 
than Marjorie, who was twenty-eight. 

An unexpected heaviness smote him 
at the thought of Marjorie. He traced 
it to Thorne’s astonishment at their re- 
lationship. Thorne seemed actually dis- 
turbed that they spent the evening 
apart. How strange it would be to 
spend it together! 

He had mounted the 
mused, puffing the cigarette he had lit 
in the hall below. Now he stood be- 
fore Marjorie’s door. He hesitated, 
a pucker be- 


stairs as he 


his hands in his pockets, 
tween his eyes. How had they drifted 
so far apart? He succumbed to an 
impulsive desire to ask Marjorie her- 
self, and knocked on the door. 

A heavy-eyed maid, her cap awry, ap- 
peared. She had evidently been awak- 
ened from a dozing watch for her mis- 
tress. 

“Madame n’est pas encore che 
she responded to Arden’s query. 

“Je veux la 
couche. Dites-lui que je l’attends dans 
la bibliothéque.” 

He went on into t 
his wife, and 


voir avant qu elle sé 


ry 


you agai 
agre eal ly ’ 
tired face. 

“Who are we, anyway,” he mused, 
“that we should demand all this from 
them ?” 

That was Kate Palmer philosophy. 
Her to cling to his 
memory like prickly burs. Thorne 
thi 4 he said 


remarks seemed 


seemed to think that ¢ very 
was worth considering. 
1 


f ‘ 


her value at first glance. 
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been love at first sight with Thorne?” 
How absurd! He forgot; Thorne 
loved his own pretty, cozy wife. 
Queer! How had he and Marjorie 
drifted so far apart when he still loved 
her? Though, of course, not in the 
same In fact it wasn’t always 
love any more. She had an irritating 
way, nowadays, of mocking at his love 
for his work. And that had used to 
be their bond when she had thought 
of making something of her clever 
knack of painting, too. He wondered 
whether he might not be able to in- 
terest her in this new work of his. It 
first glance, 
Might not Kate Palmer and all she 
stood for be just the tonic Marjorie 


needed to take the place of the useless 


way. 


seemed fascinating at 


and exhausting stimulation of her pres- 
artificial life? She used to love 
and in Italy, years 
She had been so lovely then, 

hunched into his dressing 


ent 
Italians, 
ago—— 

He sat 
gown, his long legs outstretched toward 
the fire, the cigarette dying slowly in 


seven 


the relaxed clasp of his fingers. 
had they drifted? Parties— 
é Thorne had suggested. \\ hy 
wasn’t he interested in her stupid par- 
ties? He owed it He would 
like to be like Thorne and his wife, 
homely and full of confidences. If she 
ld l too! She didn’t even 


library. 


I low 


yes, as 


to her. 


Would O! y 
king on that 
7 


cetch block, a small 

nd a little celluloid triangle. 
He had left the library 

coat Bridges had 

the notes for 


small blank 
He began to 


sketches in 
the pocket of the 
he had 


home in a 


taken away, but 
the settlement 
book in his vest pocket. 
sketch. 
He did her enter till she 
Chen he looked 


man 


not heat 


out of his absorption like a 


called him by name. 


uy 
who has water in his eyes. 
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“Julie told me you were waiting up 
to speak to me. Is it important?” 

“Ah — yes — Marjorie | 

sprang to his feet. “Come in, won’t 
you, and sit down?” 
’ She moved into the room with her 
rare, perfectly balanced gait, shimmer- 
ing and sparkling in the gorgeousness 
of her evening dress. He watched her 
with a sudden half-forgotten longing 
—the finely poised head, so carefully 
and beautifully coiffed, the high-bred 
repose of her expression, the white 
curve of her neck and bosom with the 
blue veins so faint, tender, and frail 
under the hard fire of the rich dia- 
monds at her throat. A vague flut- 
tering of her small nostrils and a flick- 
ering in her averted eyes warned him 
that he was staring at her and for a 
moment confused him. 

He felt her growing hopelessly re- 
mote. 

“How did you enjoy your trip to- 
day?” he heard himself ask with ex- 
treme banality. 

“Very much. It has tired me a lit- 
tle’ Her bell-like voice inflected the 
hint delicately. 

“Marjorie—I spent an _ interesting 
evening, too, and I’d like some time to 
take you——”_ He stopped abruptly. 
She raised her delicate eyebrows. 
“It’s a 


ued jerkily 


settlement house,” he contin- 
“Ttalians You used 
» love them—an tg 
a fain 
be charmed,” 
rjorie,” he broke out desper- 
ately, “what are you going to do to- 
morrow night?” 
“The Fullerton-Porter dance, I 
lieve.” 
“Am I invited?” 


sgl don’t be idiotic, Rob !”? 


be- 


“Then I’m going. 
more distinctly, as 
the 


She smiled again, 


walked toward door. 


sue 
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“As you please,” she said placidly. 
“Good night.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

The woman in the low-cut black 
dress with the emerald hair ornaments 
was a Mrs. Perilone. She helped 
Arden through the second half of the 
Fullerton-Porter dance, first by what 
seemed to be her interest in his work, 
and then by an audacity of bearing that 
excited him against his will. She 
leaned so near to him and called him 
Galahad. 

At first it had been merely uncom- 
fortable for him to try to appear un- 
aware of her advances, but presently he 
found out that if he pretended to re- 
spond to her, she would retire with a 
gleam in her eye which he mistook for 
fear of him. 

“Where did you meet Mrs. Peri- 
lone?” asked Marjorie languidly on 
their way home in the carriage. 

“Why — to-night — there at 
dance,” replied Arden, surprised. 

“Oh,” said Marjorie significantly. 


the 


Arden crimsoned with boyish dis- 
may. 

“Good Lord,” he muttered, “you 
don’t mean—you actually could no- 
tice—— You think others may have 
seen e 

In the light of a street lamp, he saw 
M irjorie mile behind her slim, jew- 
eled hand 

“IT was quite sure your sudden de- 
sire to accompany me to the dance was 


had 


Cora 


rendezvous 
an- 


because made a 


with 


you 


there Perilone,”’ she 
swered sefenely. 

“Marjorie’ —he bent toward her 
swiftly—“you’re not—jealous !” 

She laughed. 

“My dear Robert! Why, it would 
more human. Cora 
Perilone is measles. All the young men 


of our get her. It prove 


make you seem 


set would 
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your youth. For you are young in a 
way, Rob.” 

“Don’t be  cynical—dear.” He 
touched her knee lightly with his hand 
and in the dark felt her withdrawal 
from the caress. 

“Rob, what is the use of pretending 
you don’t understand me? We're not 
fools, in love with each othr after 
nearly ten years of constant associa- 
tion.” 

He folded his arms and stared before 
him in silence. 

“Now don’t sulk,” begged Marjorie 
irritably, after a few moments. “It 
makes me nervous when I’m tired. 
Tell me, how did she try to make love 
to you?” 

“Mrs. Perilone?” 

“Were there so many others?” 

“T don’t think she tried to make love 
to me—at least, not at first. Oh, Mar- 
jorie, why talk about her?” he broke 
off, with distaste at the sound of what 
he was saying. 

“Go on. It amuses me,” she ordered 
in her sweet, tired voice. 

“She—she was interested in the set- 
tlement. I told her I’d take her there 
when you go Only, I'd 
rather go alone with you the first time. 
If you only would——” 

“Did she say she would go?” Mar- 


with me. 


jorie seemed on the point of laughing. 
“Yes.” 
“With me i 


“Ot cour 


embart 
said Roland Ki 
a fourth. Do you know him well 
“Certainly. A nice, harmless boy. 
Was she trying to suggest there was any 
sort of scandal in her choice?” 
“What do yeu mean, Marjorie?’ 
His voice deepened with gravity. 
Marjorie paused a moment as if she 
had not expected this 
“Mrs. Perilone is a dangerous wom- 
an,” she explained at last coldly. “Her 
convince a 


system is to man of the 


neglect of his wife. She’s made money” 
and mischief at the game. I’m warning 
you, just as many other wives haye 
warned their husbands.” 

“You can’t mean what you imply, 
Marjorie. It’s The 
woman wouldn’t be tolerated in society 
if that were true.” 

“Robert, my dear, you really would 
be a delight if I were not so worn out! 
Do you think society is like those col- 
lege proms you used to-take me to? 
Do you mean that, in this last six years 
since you’ve withdrawn yourself from 
it all, you’ve forgotten all that you 
learned when we went around after— 


unspeakable ! 


yes and before—we were married?” 

“T can’t think you’re -speaking seri- 
Marjorie,” protested Arden. 
’m you don’t say these 
things with conviction, either. Of 
course,” he added vaguely, “I know 
there are escapades now and then, and 
real affairs and and di- 
vorces and all that sort of thing. I’m 
not a child. You’re the child, dear. 
You’ve painted a hobgoblin as hideous 
as possible and you’re making believe 
you think it’s real.” 

“Have it your own way,” 
Marjorie indifferently. 

“But you couldn’t waste your time 
as well as so 


ously, 


“And 


sure 


elopements 


shrugged 


at it if it were so vulgar 
petty !” 

“Oh, Merely so- 

When 

fall 


| i like 
that ! You have your talents. Why 
thrills 


“Hush! I can’t hear you talk 


not—well—why not get your 


that “way?” 7 
“You know as well as I do that I’m 
My attempts are futile. 


only a dabbler. 
look at 


Who on earth 
them?” 
“They are for yourself, chiefly.” 
“How You’d make looking 
in the mirror the end and aim of dress- 


ever wants to 


absurd! 
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ing well! Did Mrs. Perilone ask you 
to call on her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you going?” - 

“JT don’t know.” 

“You’re almost as handsome in a 
frock coat as you are in evening dress, 
you know,” purred Marjorie. 

“Marjorie, Marjorie! Please! 

“Dear,” he began gently after a si- 
lence, ‘‘why can’t we be as we were 
when we were first married? I feel 
the same toward you. Surely, in your 
heart, dear, you must feel the same 
toward me.” 

A passing light swept her beautiful, 
calm face and showed her staring 
straight at him. 

“We've grown almost ten 
older,” she said, almost casually. 
least,” she added, “J have.” 

“That should bring us closer—make 
us know each other better—love each 
other more.” He still kept his arms 
folded, though the ache to touch her 
had become unbearable. 

“Yes, we know each other,” she an- 
swered lightly, and then, with a whim- 
sical little sigh, “Robert, if I didn’t 
know you so well, we could hope to re- 
store that romantic relationship you are 
so keen for. My dear Rob, there can’t 
be romance without—well, mystery— 
risk.” 


“Is it only romance—what I’m ask- 


years 
“At 


ing for? Is there no real love, Mar- 


jorie, in women ?” misery of pas- 


The 
sion made his voice harsh 
She hesitated, calculating; then she 
leaned him and 
shoulder with hers. In an instant 
arms were about her, and he crushed 
her to him, gasping her name. 

The carriage stopped before their 
house and they sprang apart. In an- 
other moment, the footman opened the 


doc 1 


“Was that love?” asked Marjorie, in 


toward touched his 
I 


is 


range, mocking voice as they went 
stoop together. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


For a week Arden was so absorbed 
in the plans of the little up-State li- 
brary, and a misunderstanding with 
Conners on the Conklin job, and a sym- 
pathetic interest in the illness of the 
wife of his partner, Appleton, that the 
country home of the settlement dwin- 
dled into an irritating spot on his con- 
science. Then one day Jim Hender- 
son called him up for a report on the 
progress of the plans he had promised 
to make. Arden made an appoint- 
ment at Henderson’s office for the next 
day, and instantly grew nervous and 
peevish in a vain hunt for the rough 
sketches he had made the night he 
and Thorne had gone to the settlement. 
He recovered his good humor and the 
drawings that evening, when he went 
home and found the latter in the drawer 
of the library table. 

He had just surrounded himself with 
them, with a sigh of pleasure at discov- 
ering them more complete than he had 
remembered them, when Marjorie, in 
seductive evening dress, paused at the 
library door. 

“‘Valkiire’ to-night,” she announced 
briefly. “Coming?” 

He imagined an unusual softening in 
her tone, and his determination to work 
flickered. But he had abandoned these 
same plans in a vain pursuit of her once 
that he 
now. 


before, and it was only fair 


hould give them precedence 


ot to-night I’ve got back work 
that has to be done,”’ he answered. 


her fine brows as a sug- 
gestion of having shrugged her shoul- 


melt out 


She raised 


ders, and so she seemed to 
of the room, leaving only a distracting, 
delicate fragrance behind her. 

He worked with his usual swift, joy- 
ous concentration, and by bedtime had 
finished a series of sketches, with a 
soft-pencil elevation or two to catch 
the eye of the untechnical. He was 


thinking of Kate Palmer. 
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Andy Henderson, Jim Henderson’s 
brother, whom Thorne had designated 
as a “cad,” was in the little fenced-in 
square of one of the outer offices of 
his brother’s suite, dictating to a styl- 
ishly dressed stenographer, when Arden 
eritered the next morning at the ap- 
pointed’ time. He waved gayly to 
Arden. 

“Don’t tell me you’re in on this Dago 
home!” he : laughed, motioning to 
Arden’s portfolio. “Jim is a pirate!” 

“It wasn’t Jim,” replied Arden, smil- 
ing. 

“Good Lord! 
at the head!” 

“so. Jack in his mind, Arden 
wondered with amusement how Kate 
Palmer had earned this epithet from 
the self-confident lady-killer. “Harry 
Thorne got me in. He was at college 
with me and does welfare work now. 
Know him?” 

“T’ve met him. Sly duck, he is. 
Gets away with murder, I imagine. O 
Charity, what indiscretions are com- 
mitted in thy name! I’m charitable 
myself. I buy my papers from a crip- 
ple and make charity dances bearable 
to the débutantes. Isn’t that enough? 
By the way, I saw you at the Fullerton- 
Porters’. How’s Mrs. Perilone?” 

To his extreme annoyance, Arden 
felt himself redden like a schoolboy. 
He was relieved by a messenger from 
Henderson’s office who bade him go 


him the Cc ity of 


Not the she-Amazon 


in and so saved 
a reply to this sally He left, fol- 
Andy’ wing laugh and 
l had been 
unequal to the occasion. He had not 
seen Mrs. Perilone the dance, 
but he was sensitive still to the thought 
of having been noticed under her al- 
lurements. 

The sight of Kate Palmer, that spirit 
of wholesome energy, sitting beside 
Jim Henderson’s desk, instantly dis- 
pelled the thought of Andy and his ilk. 
With her hat on and her mouth shut, 


lowed by 
raging at 


himself 


since 


in business surroundings where she ap” 
peared not entirely at her ease, she 
looked demurer and younger. After 
all, she did look younger than Mar- 
jorie. Or was it because Marjorie, 
like a wonderful objet d’art, did not 
suggest any age, merely beauty and 
perfection ? 

“Good!” said Jim Henderson, rising 
and shaking Arden’s hand. “Now 
we're all here. Fenton you know, and 
of course Miss Palmer. Do you know 
Mr. Livingston? He’s interested, too, 
and wants to help.” 

Livingston was dark-faced, young, 
and enthusiastic. He rose instantly 
and greeted Arden cordially. 

“T think it was mighty nice of you 
to volunteer a set of plans,” he de- 
clared. “I want to help out some way, 
too. It’s great work, and Miss Palmer’s 
a wonder at making you feel it’s up to 
you.” 

“A characteristic of all settlement * 
workers,” diagnosed Kate Palmer off- 
handedly. ‘We learn it young.” 

“Have you the plans with you 
asked Henderson. 

“Right here.” Arden opened the 
portfolio and spread them _ out. 
“They’re really only rough suggestions, 
And here’s an elevation of the front.” 

He slipped it in front of Kate 
Palmer, but she only glanced at it and 
reached for a plan. It was the men 
who swooped down upon the picture, 


Pl 


with admiring mim t on its exe- 
ion I n \rden suspe 
Kate of po 


“é 


Can you understand them?” 
asked curiously 

“Of course I can if you mean what 
you say on them. It isn’t a code, is 
it?” she returned, surprised. 

“No, but—well, lots of people are at 
sea over these things, you know,” apolo- 
gized Arden 
“Tt’ll be U-shaped, won’t it? 
so you can add this wing later. 
kitchen in the basement ?” 


That’s 
Is the 
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“For the time being. When the otfier 
wing is up, we can shift it and make 
that a laundry. These are big dumb- 
waiters.” 

He explained further, and she lis- 
tened with rapt attention. All at once, 
in the middle of a sentence, hé became 
aware that the eyes she had fixed so 
steadily on his were astonishingly hand- 
-long, blue gray, with thick, up- 
The discovery broke his 
He stammered and 
The eyes blinked 


some 
curling lashes. 
train of thought. 

stopped speaking. 
with bewilderment. 

“T didn’t quite get that last,” she con- 
fessed, rubbing her brow perplexedly. 
It was her substitute for running her 
fingers through her hair, now that she 
had a hat on. “TI I’m dumb. 
Do you mind going over it?” 

“Do we have to?” asked Fenton, who 
was bored and uncomprehending. “I 
understood it perfectly.” 

“T didn’t,” put in Henderson. “Not 
that last part. Let’s have’ it again. 
Up to a certain point, it seemed clear 
enough- 

With his eyes glued studiously to 
the plans, Arden went over it and made 
it much clearer. 

“Aren’t they exciting?” sighed Kate 
Palmer, with glowing cheeks, as they 
shifted to the top-floor plan, the last. 
“Like maps. I love maps. Some day 
a treasure-seeking band of boys will 


Start out 


guess 


from my settlement as a re- 
my enthusiasm. |] 


1uch, I guess, 


encourage 
whenever they 
in the subject.” 
Arden. 

“No use,” laughed Henderson. 
“Miss Palmer never encourages life- 
size men. She keeps all that for her 
boys. She’s heartless.” 

“Heartless nothing!” retorted Kate 
Palmer, unabashed. “Just discour- 
aged. I fall in love every other minute, 
but what’s the use if I can’t land my 
Oh, I forgot! Did you plan 
tubs in the bath- 


interest 
“ too,” said 


love maps, 


victim ? 


to put showers or 
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rooms? Tubs are all right for people 
who bother to scrub them,” she con- 
cluded romantically. 

She was the first to leave. 

“Hasn’t it been fun?’ she beamed 
from the doorway. “And _ wasn’t 
Stoneman a fool to wait till he was dead 
to give it?” 

“Maybe he can see it being done,” 
suggested Henderson. 

“Maybe he can, but what’s that?” 
she returned. “Think of what he 
misses in not being able to mess up Mr. 
Arden’s plans!” 

Arden smiled as he looked down at 
his blue-penciled drawings. 

“She certainly messed them up,” 
criticized Fenton, when she had gone 
out with Henderson, who accompanied 
her to the outer door. “You must 
love a client like that,” he added, pass- 
ing Arden his cigarette case. 

“I should think you would, really 
exclaimed Livingston. 

“Thanks.” Arden took and lighted 
a cigarette. “At any rate, she does 
make you want to work.” He smiled. 
“She’s so all-fired interested.” 


of ‘Fools 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


One evening, about ten days later, 
Arden had an appointment to meet 
Henderson and Kate Palmer at the set- 
tlement to go over the details of the 
first-floor plans. Arden found the 
house boiling over with pre-Christmas 
spirit. No less than three plays were 
in rehearsal, spilling actors, costumers, 
and authors 


Dis- 


producers, scene painters, 
all over the halls and 
tracted, but lenient club leaders and 
workers ran about ‘helping. Christmas 
donations interrupted any continuity of 
work by creating an extra excitement, 
foreign to the turbulent preparations 
going on within. 

Kate Palmer, with her hair, that 
barometer of her state of mind, par- 
ticularly untidy, met Arden in the hall 


stairs. 
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with an apology that was all but a 
wail. 

“T tried to phone you, but you had 
left. Mr. Henderson sent word he 
couldn’t come to-night, and look at this 
chaos !” 

“You’re too busy?” Arden was a 
little disappointed, for he had rather 
looked forward to exhibiting his much 
improved plans. 

“It’s not exactly that,” lied Kate 
Palmer bravely, “but, anyway, what 
good is my lone opinion?” 

“T’d take your advice over any one’s 
—including my own—on this matter,” 
declared Arden decidedly. 

She took the compliment becomingly, 
with open delight. 

“Well—now,” she gasped, “isn’t 
that nice of you? And after I’d been 
such a pest! Come right up and let’s 
go over it all. I never knew artists 
—and architects, of course—could be 
such good sports about criticism.” 

“It depends on the criticism,” said 
Arden, following her up the stairs. “I 
mightn’t take your ideas on the deco- 
rations or the proportions from the 
standpoint of beauty. But I’m sure you 
know your end of the business much 
better than I do.” 

“You still think I chose the paper 
for the hall, eh?” she retorted, turning 
upon him as they stood before the door 
“Well, I didn’t. This 


of her room. 


is my taste—limited, alas! Is thi re) 


vile?” She thrust open 
room 
umph. 

Whistler had just begun to grow pop- 
and the room, 
influence, 


ular in those 
strongly 
seemed new, empty, and extraordinarily 
delightful. The walls were neutral 
brown, the pictures unusually few in 
for their color or 


thn for 


Japanese 


days, 
savoring of his 


number and chosen 
their value, 
their 
prints and one a remarkable little litho 


design rather 


subjects. Two were 


graph of a Whistler pastel, one of the 


Venice series. The straight-hanging 7 
curtains were of a plain scrim and took 
an ivory tone under the gold-brown 
shade of the lamp. Here and there 
was a glimpse of: the inevitable brass 
or copper, but there was restraint no- 
ticeable in the use of these brighter 
notes, too. A bookcase without doors 
was the main piece of furniture, and 
the books in it looked somehow as if 
they had been chosen with discrimina- 
tion and read with care. There were 
none of the uniform bindings of the 
sets one buys to fill space. 

He saw her smiling as she watched 
him survey it. 

“T know. You expected red poppies 
and posters, didn’t you? That’s be- 
cause | talk so much my taste seems 
bad. But I’m quiet at heart.” 

“It’s lovely.”” He smiled. 
do the decorating, too.” 

He was puzzled by the austerity and 
reserve in the room. 

“I’m glad you like it.” She flushed. 
“T’ve a notion you would almost enjoy 


“You may 


telling me you didn’t.” 

“Good heavens, why? 

“You think I’m a smarty.” 

“What?” 

“Well, you did that day I first saw 
you, out there on the steps of the 
bungalow, didn’t you?” 

“That—that was my mistake,” stam- 
mered \ di n, iken back at her frank- 


ness. “I shoul e had better judg 


“Don’ 
begged. “After all, I’m not sure you 
Sup- 
you 


werent right. I was a smarty. 
nice as 


I am always 


been as 
what 


you hadn’t 

And it’s 

warning my girls against.” 
“Why—I—I——” Arden 


the unconventional reference. 


pose 


looked. 
shied at 


“So we're both forgiven, eh? Now 


let’s look at the plans 


He had no sooner unfolded the plan 
than a knock and 


came on the door, 
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there entered a small boy in what 
seemed to be a suit of bright green 
flannel night drawers. 

“Miss—now—Palmer, Missis Finney 
savs kin we please have some of dat 
reel misletoe dey was donated to us?” 
“For the play?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“All right, but not for the rehearsal. 
Don’t ke it to-night, tell her, Tony. 
I'll see she has some Christmas Evg¢.” 

“Ves’m.” He vanished. 

But as he went out, a worker’s voice 

heard to y: “But I must see 

r!’ and another knock preceded the 

¢ of a in street 
id something urgent to whisper 
Palmer in the privacy of the 


say: 


woman attire 


doorway 

“She simply must 
most confidence, if Mrs. Rogers’ things 
can be y the The 
little chump thinks she’d be getting won- 
derful va But what 
that cl away—— I 
beg 


ey 
Y 


know, in the ut- 


bought by workers 


lue secondhand. 
of women give 

rdon!” She stopped and colored. 

yu mean they can use—— I'll ask 
my wife to send down some of her 
things, if they'll do.” 

“Veo. y ll do. We use the sen- 
ngs and sell the others. We'll 
<ful to her.” Kate S] oke rather 
with a little frown, d Arden 

a sudden u int 


inne! 


L his 
-eqguired down- 
dispute raging 


She was gone some time, and 


I 


; 1 , 
settle some 


was left to wander about the 
wonder anew its simple 


vas strange how intt- 


him 


room spoke 


wondered 


¢ Cé 


iled 
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some soft green silkiness, he drew up * 
with a little shock, as if he had caught 
himself peering. So he returned to the 
table and the plans, to wait for her. 

She came in bearing some atrociously 
lettered cards about a foot square, evi- 
dently to be used to help out inade- 
quate scenery in pure Elizabethan 
style. 

“Architects do lettering, 
she asked him. 

“Ye I'll be very glad to.” 
smiled. 

“It’s beastly of me to take it for 
granted that you'd offer to, I know. 
[ hate that 
hints and all 


- ’ | 
wful! Besides 


don’t they ?” 


He 


sort of sponging myself— 
that. But look! These 
we won’t be able 
to-night and keep 


y 
> 


are a 
to get at the plans 
[ll get the ink for you.” 

he was kept busy until nearly 
o'clock, boyishly enjoying the 
enthusiasm with his beautiful 
lettering was received both by the 
workers and the children, who leaked 
in against all order and precedent, in 
gay, ungainly costumes, to exclaim in 


sane. 
So 
eleven 


which 


ecstasy over his “‘grand letters.” 

It was almost midnight when he 
walked down the handsome uptown 
block on which he lived, his head still 
humming with jolly bustle and 


holiday-stricken settlement. 


the 


1 Kate | r stand it, day in 


ain 
of her 
ination 
om. He 
began, too, to g Faint notion of what 
onfession of 


lay behind that 1rious 


hers: “I’m quiet at heart.” 
of horses’ hoofs in the 

attracted his atten- 
drove up to the curb 
A foot- 


as he came 


‘he sound 
behind 
\ carriage 


before his house and 


street him 
tion. 
f stopped. 
nan of the door just 
id a young man emerged from 


and helped out Marjorie. 
said Arden politely. 


> carriage 


“Good evening,’ 
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The young man raised his hat. 
“Tt’s all right, Roland,” declared Mar- 

jorie. “I’ll go in with Bob. You know 
each other, don’t you? This is Roland 
Kimball—my husband, you know. 
Good night, and use the carriage for 
where you want to go.” 

The slim youth mumbled a greeting 
and turned to give the coachman an ad- 
dress, as Arden and his wife followed 
the footman up their stoop. Something 
vaguely unpleasant attached itself to 
the name of Roland Kimball in Arden’s 
mind, and he was silent, wondering 
what it was. 

In the light of the hall, Arden looked 
closely at Marjorie. She raised her 
head under his scrutiny with a smile 
so faint it might have been the smile 
of an inside Marjorie dimly reflected 
through a beautiful mask. 

“Well?” she said indifferently, pulling 
off her long gloves, which exuded an 
exquisite odor of violets. “Have you 
amused yourself this evening—at your 
settlement ?” 

“Amused?” he gently. 
“Yes, I suppose it was amusing if you 
mean did it give me pleasure. Mar- 
jorie, when you throw away your old 
clothes, won’t down 
there to the settlement, instead? They 
can use them.” 

“T’ll tell Julie.” 


“Thank you, deat 


answered 


you send them 


the, Cal € 
appropriate to give 
—that i ll, sl 


is Well, Srit 
woman send only valueless st 


iff. She’s 


unex- 


woman. So very 


a wonderful 
pected.” 
“Ah—really?” She had started up 
the stairs and now looked archly at 
him over her white **Miss 
Palmer? So that is it! By the way, 
you were fearfully 
Mrs. Perilone 
He 


Somehow the tranquil ; 


shoulder. 


missed to-night. 
was there.” 


watched her 


cent, its dignity, its poise, its aimlegs- 
ness, irritated him suddenly and for 
the first time. ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


The next day Arden discovered that 
he preferred working on the settlement- 
house plans to working on his pet li- 
brary. He could visualize the delight 
of the children in their beautiful home, 
He also could visualize the delight of 
their head worker and did so more than 
he realized. 

Kate Palmer was certainly stimulat- 
ing. What was it Thorne had said 
about her making her settlement house 
San Francisco? 
How banal light answer to 
this must have seemed to Thorne! He 
was almost tempted to tell Kate Palmer 
about it and to apologize to her for it. 
It would be the kind of thing she her- 
self might do, and she would surely 
He could imagine the twinkle 


KnNoWN as tar Out as 


his own 


enjoy it. 


in her eyes and that funny, triumphant 


cocking of her head with which she 
rose to compliments with undisguised 
pleasure. And she had a most unex- 
pected dimple in her right cheek. 
Marjorie had a dimple, a faint one 
that had distracted him in the old 
I whether she still 
noticed it 


it. He had 
Of course Kate’s could never 
R | ae 


Sé not 


He wondered 
id 


memory ratl 
| existed! He f 
ting. 
“It’s because I haven't 
notice,” he told himself bitterly. 
just let her go on drifting—even after 
[ had made up my mind to bring her 
back. I ought to give way to her 
Why did I make a resolution 
last time and then shirk it?” He leaned 
‘is elbows on his drawing hoard and 


ine that sti 
wer discom! 


bothered to 
“T’ve 


more. 


gazed with empty eves, through the 
I uffing of his pi] e, at the street ‘below 
“Was I afraid of Mrs. 


1.° ° 
nis window. 
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light 
me, 
t of 
than 


lat- 
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use 
sco? 
to 
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her- 
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ikle 
lant 
she 
sed 


iexX- 


one 
old 
still 

it 
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Perilone?” he questioned himself 
searchingly at last. 

He found he was afraid even of the 
question. Were his ideals, then, grown 
so flimsy that they could totter before 
a low cut black gown when, in all those 
difficult college years and the young 
years after, they had sustained him so 
nobly ? 

“But then I had Marjorie,” some- 
thing within cried out unbidden, and 
the message from the heart of his un- 
conscious self staggered him. 

“Good God!” he Whispered to his 
trembling soul. “Have I lost her like 
that? Lost even the need of her?” 

Cold panic demanded instant action. 
He reached for the phone and called 
up his house, with his eyes on the cal- 
endar. It was two days before Christ- 
mas. Christmas night he knew there 

uld be the usual “family dinner,” an 
affair that would include at least eight 
guests who were not of the family at 
all. Its chief distinction was that it 
brow; Marjorie’s parents to the 

as did all other occasional af- 

whereas they seldom appeared 

any other of her functions. They 

did not, on the whole, add much bril- 
liancy to the parties they attended. 

Well, but there was all of Christmas 

Why couldn’t Marjorie give that 
ly to her husband? They 


only they c 
one | leheartedly, understand- 
ing would come to both. The old Mar- 
jorie could not be so thoroughly ob- 
literated. 

Word came over the phone that she 
out, so he left a message that 
uld call him when she got back. 

n, with a last glance at the cal- 
- he returned to his drawings, his 
nerves keyed high in wait for the phone 


bell. 
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When it came, fifteen minutes later, 
his heart pounded with an excitement 
that woke joy in him. Oh, the long 
years since his pulses had leaped at 
the thought of Marjorie on the wire! 

“Just a moment. Mr. Henderson, 
please,” came the operator’s voice, and 
Arden had to smile at the heavy dis- 
appointment within him. 

“Arden?” asked Henderson’s crisp 
voice. “This is Jim. Sorry I missed 
you last night. What are you doing 
Christmas Day ?” 

Arden drew in his breath quickly, 
stammered, steadied his elbow on the 
desk, and recovered himself. 

“Why, I—er—Marjorie—Mrs. Ar- 
den—and I—er ‘i 

“I'll tell you why I ask,” explained 
Henderson. “Mrs. Henderson and I are 
going out to Randale to look at that 
site for the settlkement home. We 
thought maybe you and Mrs. Arden 
would like to come along. We've 
asked Miss Palmer, too.” 

“That’s quite an idea. She’s—well, 
she’s sort of interested. If she hasn’t 
anything else planned for us, we might 
come. How long do you expect it to 
take ?” 

“We have an engagement in the 
afternoon with Elsie’s folks, so we 
thought we’d go up on the ten-thirty- 
five and take lunch at a hotel near 
there, < reg n t ur engagement 

I direc- 
doesn’t 

ind | ick ne if you people 
can’t come, so don’t feel you must or 
that you need to trail her around with 
you if you do. She’s not that kind.” 

“T know that,” interrupted Arden, a 
little indignantly. 

“Well, send your boy for a time- 
table in case you can find a train you’d 
like better. And let me know surely 
to-morrow, eh?” 

“Ves To-morrow. I'll speak to 
Marjorie to-night.” 


Arden hung up the receiver and sat 
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staring ahead of him. Yes, they could 
send Kate Palmer home somehow and 
then walk back part of the way. The 
contact with Kate would have a good 
influence on Marjorie, he was sure. It 
would make her feel franker, more 
at ease and ready to talk in the old 
way. .If only she would be able to go! 
He looked impatiently at the phone. 

In the end, he called her up again. 
Julie answered the phone. 

“Madame se couche a present,’ she 
said. 

“Est-ce qu'elle dort?” 

“Oui, monsieur.”’ 

“Alors, quand elle reveille, dites-lui 
que je veux la voir ce sow avant quelle 
sort.” Perhaps it would be better to see 
her face to face, anyway. 

“C’est tout, monsieur?” 

“Oui—non?” He changed his mind. 
“Savez-vous, Julie, si madame a quelque 
chose a faire le jour de Noél?” 

“Je ne sais pas, monsieur. Je crois 
que oui.” Julie never committed ger- 
self by acknowledging that she knew 
her mistress’ plans. Perhaps she was 
afraid of incriminating Marjorie. The 
idea sometimes made Arden smile. He 
realized, from her tone now, that Mar- 
jorie’s Christmas was engaged, and evi- 
dently her plans did not include him. 

“Bien. C'est tout, Julie.” He rang 
off. 

He tried to return to his work, but 
could not become absor! in it agai 
He wanted Marjorie, the old Marjorie 
whom he had begun to dream of again. 

He left his office early and walked 
uptown. On the way, he, met Andy 
Henderson with an elaborately dressed 
woman he did not know. Andy bowed 
jauntily, and Arden hated himself for 
the curiosity with which he gazed upon 
them. He despised Andy and all his 
works, and particularly his type of mind 
and his innuendoes about Mrs. Peri- 
lone. 

Marjorie received him in her bou- 
doir, while Julie arranged her hair. 


Julie was supposed to be deaf to all 
English, but her presence had a damp- 
ening effect. 

“Christmas, Robert? Why, we’re 
having dinner together. Isn’t that 
enough? I’m going up to Ethel Lol- 
lard’s. She’s English, and has a no- 
tion to keep English Christmas, dis- 
tributing baskets and turkeys, you 
know, among the poor at Swallowton. 
And she has a ducky little curate, at 
the church there, she wants me to meet. 
You ought to encourage me to go, con- 
sidering your sudden interest in char- 
ity, you know.” 

“Are you going up alone?” 
Arden. 

“No, there’s quite a party of us. 
Meredith and the Chalmers and 

“Could I go along?” 

“Bob! What a barbarous notion! 
She’s undoubtedly got her luncheon all 
planned out, and in the country 
It’s quite impossible!” 

“T could take my lunch at an inn 
or somewhere.” Arden felt himself 
growing sulky like a thwarted ‘boy. 
“Then at least I’d have you on the 
train, there and back.” 

“How quaint! I’d have them all 
laughing at both of us! Do you know 
what they’d say? That you didn’t trust 
me and wanted to see if I were really 


asked 


Bea 


ea ing there.” 


em. 
Bob! 


Why didn’t 


I’m sure 


’re ridiculous, 
you think of all this before? 
Ethel would have been glad enough to 
have you. But it’s too late now, and 
you know it. I'll be back in time for 
dinner Christmas night, of course. Are 
you coming to-night to ‘Carmen?’ ” 

She rose to regard her coiffure in 
another mirror. 

“No,” said Arden sullenly, moving 
to the door. “I’m going to work.” 

“C’est trés bien, Julie,” was the only 
response he received from the ab- 
stracted Marjorie at the mirror. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Dread of an empty Christmas Day 
decided Arden to meet the Hendersons 
and go with them to Randale. Both he 
and Marjorie were to leave-from the 
Grand Central, so he drove with her 
to the station and saw her join her 
party at the gate to her train, which 

] 


was to leave earlier than his. He felt 
no special desire, in the carriage on 
the way down, to continue the pursuit 


of her confidence. He believed that 
he had drifted back into the indiffer- 
ence that had become customary to him 
before Thorne had stirred him up. His 
manner toward her was both pleasant 
and aloof, and seemed to be exactly 
what desired of him. So it 
surprised him and secretly stung him 
to find that he was hurt at dis- 
covering that Roland Kimball was 
among those going with her party to 
It made his behavior even 


she most 


deep!) 


Swallowton. 


more awkward and constrained than 
usual. He was glad when at last they 
left him. 


He had only a short time to wait 
before his own party appeared, an en- 
tirely different-looking group, compar- 
ing unfavorably with the chic, witty 
company that had. welcomed Marjorie 


as one of them. The thought of this 
momentarily depressed him. Mrs 
Ey, 1 6 Da ed roung”’ oO appear 
' | hus! but 1 
f 
’ f ’ 
| ; domestic. And Kate 
Pal wore sensible and business- 
like, but not decorative, tailor-made suit. 
hey shook hands all round. 
Arden couldn’t come?” in- 
quired Mrs. Henderson. 

Her voice implied disapproval. 
Arden flinched under it, forgetting that 
he: ce always implied disapproval. 

vo, she had promised to go some- 
vhe else,” he answered, a faint touch 


ligerence in his tone, 
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“Every one isn’t so interested in her 
husband’s wild hobbies as you are, El- 
sie,’ smiled Henderson, taking the oc- 
casion to compliment his wife. 

“Oh, Marjorie would have come if 
I’d told her in time,” Arden said hastily. 
“It was mighty short notice for any one 
so booked up with social engagements 
as she is.” 

Once spoken, the’ words sounded to 
him like the childish boast of a social 
climber. It did not improve his tem- 
per to feel Kate Palmer’s candid eyes 
fixed on him with an interest that bor- 
dered on sympathy. He _ almost 
frowned at her and then turned impa- 
tiently to Henderson. 

“Hadn’t we better get aboard?” he 
demanded. 

His peevishness cast a damper on the 
party and rendered it even less attrac- 
tive to him, until his sense of the ridicu- 
lous began to find it humorous. Kate 
Palmer, must have been 
snubbed indeed! He almost felt sorry 
for her. By the time the train pulled 
out, he managed to make himself more 
agreeable, and the spirits of the others, 
never hilarious like those of his wife’s 
companions, .were at least restored. 

The fine stretch of sun-flooded mead- 
ows, crisp and empty under the bright 
blue December sky, had a final quiet- 
f jangled nerves. 
He wv glad that the local contractor 
ay nt, so that 


fic Ids 


speechless, 


ine ff t n Arden’ 
ing elre on ien Ss 


e gardens 
ilities of 
they were 
lunching at the inn near the station, 
word came from the recalcitrant con- 
tractor that he would surely be at the 
property that afternoon. The Hender- 
sons. could not wait to see him, so Kate 
Palmer and Arden eventually decided 
to save time by remaining to interview 
him. 

They were a little chilled after going 
slowly over the grounds with him, and 


getting into technic 


while 


construction. rut 
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so declined to ride back in his carriage 
to the station, feeling that a brisk walk 
would be more sensible. The short 
December day, which had been so rich 
in sunshine, was burning out royally. 
The skies flamed from orange to rose, 
and from rose, too soon, to ashen. 
Warm gold lights came up, small and 
lovely, in the windows of shadowy 
houses set at intervals among the hills. 
The bafflingly beautiful network of win- 
ter branches renewed its wonder for 
them as they passed tree after tree. 

Something broad and peaceful envel- 
oped Arden’s soul, an _ unattainable 
grandeur. He recognized it as a dream 
so old that he had forgotten to dream 
it. It was the dream of a boy of fif- 
teen who had wanted to build cathe- 
drals, who had dedicated himself to 
purity in the sacred service of art. 
“I’m glad it’ll be late when I get 
home,” broke out Kate Palmer sud- 
denly. 

She had been unexpectedly quiet, 
swinging along beside him with a fine, 
easy stride. 

“Why ?” he asked, half attentively. 

“I hate 
Christmas.” 

“You’re homesick ?” 

“No. Homeless. No—not _ that, 
either. My last relative died last fall 
and left me a little house in Boston. 


gloamings — indoor — on 


3ut houses aren’t homes, entirely.” 
“No ” 


“T’m beastly lonesome for her—my 


little Aunt Alice. She was my only 
bit of family for seven years, since fa- 
ther died—a tiny scrap of a woman who 
loved animals, especially little helpless 
ones. I tried always to spend. Christ- 
mas with her, but couldn’t always suc- 
ceed. I wish I had got to her last year. 
Do you mind my talking about her?” 

“No, do, please. Was she an old— 
I mean was she married?” 

“Yes, a widow—a real relict of her 
late husband. She missed him so, But 


she broadened after his death. They 
were strictly religious—perhaps a little 
bigoted. She was always kind,. but, 
after, when just the two of us were left 
other more, we 
got closer—and—well, she didn’t mind 
my being a radical and all that. Maybe 
I softened, older and 
found out I needed the aimless affec- 
tion she had to give. Queer—I want 
to cry when I think of her, pitying 
myself. Would it disturb you awfully 
if I cried?” In spite of her whimsical 
question, there were tears in her voice, 

“Not at all,” said Arden gently, with- 
out smiling. 

She did not cry. 
carefully a moment. 


and we needed each 


too, as | got 


She looked at him 


“T wish I dared to ask 
thing,” she said at length. 
“Don’t hesitate,” he 

curiosity aroused. 
“About you—and it’s being Christ- 
mas. You seemed a little lonesome, too. 
And—and—lI thought, if it’s going to be 
a blue evening for you, maybe you'd 
take a chance on our Christmas dinner 
at the settlement. It’s not bad. They 
all get boxes and things from home— 
the workers—and letters and visitors, 
and they share them with such a gen- 
It makes you want to be 


you some- 


answered, his 


erous spirit. 
cheerful, too, just seeing them. 
it sound ghastly ? 


Does 
‘No, it mu 
I have a big family 
at home that I may not be absent from.” 
“Oh—Il’m sorry—! 
She looked confused. 
fool! 
“What on earth for?” 
“Thinking ,you were unhappy,” she 
blurted out. 
He was silent, and they 


I’m glad.” 


a clumsy 


mean 
“T’m 
[ apologize.” 


paced on- 
ward for some distance without speak- 
ing. 

“Tf I add to that, I suppose I shall 
only make it worse,” she began sud- 
denly and desperately, “but I can’t leave 
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I’m so used to meddling. 
Oh, 


it so bare. 
It’s part of my profession 
well-——” 
“Please don’t 
Arden 


take was—natural.” 


worry,” interrupted 


quickly. “I’m—I’m sure the 
her at ease by 
had 


He knew it would quiet 


He wanted to set 


heart to her as she 
in. But years of repression 

le it impossible. 

» trudged on. 
all”—it was she who again 
—‘Christmas wouldn’t 
salt if it didn’t make us 
glad or sorry. Maybe it’s 
mi: [Is it? We realists 
I’m glad I told you about 


I know it—well 


pause 


it wasn’t 
1ess to you. Was ar 


no! 
110. 


, Surely not that.” 

ighed her relief. 

o good to be helped. Thanks 
[ didn’t think I'd like you at 

not?” The turn of the conver- 

tartled him. 


(nd 
-I thought you 


tungalow business. 
looked 


Il polish.” 


he | 


Tre—vyou 


you sure I’m not?” 


I’m sure.” 


d 

woman. 
and carriage loomed sud- 
and 
They 


cro sroad, he 
the 


the 


mia 


ack by arm. 
vehicle was 


ath. Then 


ogether as 
t] 


across their 


| 
I 
arm and they walked 


hands deep into his over- 
his teeth. His 
uddenly van- 


and set 


and quietude had 


of Fools 


ished. Again he wanted Marjorie, the 
Marjorie of the old days, the sweet 
closeness of her—the touch of her 
arm—— 

It was all but quite dark when-they 
at last entered the bleakly lit, dingy 
little station. 

“We'll just make that five- 
twelve,” he observed, and then, glancing 
he noticed that she looked 
fagged. He had believed her untiring 
just because she had refused to give in. 
He felt like a brute. “I shouldn’t have 
let you walk both ways!” he exclaimed 
impetuously. 

The the tone had an 
electrical her. Her fine 
eyes opened wide and seemed to blaze 
with flame that 
bored into him and set his pulses leap- 
ing. Unconsciously he moved toward 
her, blind to everything but that mag- 
But suddenly she drew back 
and seemed to wrench her gaze from 
his. Her face flooded with a rich crim- 
son, and he quickly looked away, un- 
able to. bear the sight of it. 


about 


down, 


and 


11) 
upon 


remark 


effect 


a steady and intense 


netic fire. 


“No—no!” she exclaimed, with swift 
“You couldn’t tire me out. 
day on walk- 


volubility. 

I’ve done twenty miles a 
ing trips. I’ve ss 

He heard her without comprehend- 

ing. His heart pounded and his blood 

raced, yet he w chilled, as if he had 

1 him f n tl | 

d hin f to look at 

sayi 


no 
S52559 


of a preci- 


she seemed the 


same 
vigorous. He 
lance—a hor- 


ic, vivid, and 
have dreamed that 
rible misconception. 

Yet why should there be belief back 
of his incredulity, and delight back of 
his The loomed 
deeper, yet it was thrilling to know 


y 


nif ¢ 
must Ss 


horror? precipice 


that it was there. 
All through the journey home, his 
thoughts crowded back to the memory 


of her arm close against his side. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Alfred Clayton, Marjorie’s father, 
had in his day been a financier of dar- 
ing and acumen. He had made several 
large fortunes for’ himself before it 
had occurred to him to marry, and in 
the gossip of those early days there 
had been the hint that Marjorie’s hand- 
some mother was married to him by the 
perseverance and ingenuity of her am- 
bitious parents, though he was all of 
twenty-five years her senior. Now he 
was a prematurely old man of seventy- 
five, deaf, senile, and pathetic, so long 
the shadow of his old self—for he had 
been the victim of a stroke at sixty— 
that people had forgotten all he used 
to be. Marjorie’s mother looked like 
his daughter, but she had preserved her 
beauty at the expense of both her in- 
telligence and _ her prestige; 
though she was a delight to look at, 
she was notoriously a bore. 

Arden found her in the library when 
he went in dressed for dinner that 
night. Her husband sat under the lamp, 
apparently interested in a newspaper 
which he read with painful slowness. 
She was walking a little restlessly 
about the room: with some of the grace 
that distinguished Marjorie’s gait. She 
was dressed beautifully in a gown that 
displayed her remarkably preserved 
figure. 


As soon as 


social 


Arden entered, she 
crossed to him with an eagerness so 
foreign to her custom that, of itself, 
it gave him some hint of the disquiet- 
ing communication she had to make to 
him. 

“T’m so glad to get you alone!” she 
exclaimed. No one ever counted that 
pathetic remnant of a man in the arm- 
chair. “We came early on purpose. 
It’s about my poor, poor Marjorie!” 

“Marjorie!” repeated Arden, dis- 
turbed. ‘Was she hurt—is she ill?” 

“No—no. Her health is all right. 
It’s not that. It’s Oh, how shall 


I say it? How sorry I am to say it 

and to you, her husband! But you 
are her husband. And you love her, 
Robert ?” 

“Of course. What is it?” Her dis- 
tressed drawl, a sort of respectable wail, 
got on his nerves. 

“T sound ridiculous,, 1 know, but I 
am agitated. Promise me you won't be 
desperate—that you'll act like a gen- 
tleman and that you'll be quiet, Rob- 
ert.” 

“T promise.” Arden 
surge back to his heart. 

“Well—it’s—I’ve heard gossip.” 

“Gossip ?” 

“Yes, about my poor Marjorie. Of 
There’s noth- 

But you 
feel x 
demanded 


felt the blood 


ridiculous. 
There can’t be. 
know how a mother must 
“What did hear ?” 
Arden quickly and sharply. 
“Only gossip. And ridiculous. You 
know Marjorie could never do any- 
thing—indiscreet. She’s fine— 
But people talk so readily. 
It's wicked. And you must tell her. 
Tell her I heard ——” 
“What did you hear?” 
patience grew. 
“T heard her name coupled with some 


” 


course it’s 
ing in it. 


you 


too 


too——_ 
Arden’s im- 


one’s—— 

“Whose?” cut in Arden. 

“Oh, don’t jump out at me like that! 
You frighten me! And it’s your fault! 
You should look otit for her better!” 
wrinkles nei- 
banish 


Her face puckered into 
ther nor could 


She seemed about to cry, 


rouge massage 


completely. 
and her poor, stupid face was: piteous 


10 see. 

“Go on.” Arden softened his tone 
a little. ‘Whose name?” 

“T don’t know., I heard it, but I don’t 
remember. Some one laughed over it, 
Robert. Said he was—er—‘cheeky.’ 
That was the word—‘cheeky.’ And 
that you were blind.” 

“And what else?” 

“Oh, Robert dear, 


remember you 
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promised to be calm! For goodness 
sake, don’t be tragic over it! It’s just 
4 ridiculous flirtation—nothing more, 
I’m quite sure. But she mustn't get 
talked about. And why does she want 
to flirt?” she demanded with a little 
cry that revealed the 
hollowness of her empty heart. 
You are young and handsome. Every 
one says you are handsome. And she 
was so in love with you! It seemed a 
match that couldn’t possibly come to 


unconsciously 
own 


harm!” 

A servant at the door cut short the 
with the announcement of 
other arrivals. Among them was Ro- 
land Kimball, slim, dapper, and guile- 
lessly voung. At the sight of him, 
there came to Arden the stinging mem- 
ory of what Marjorie had said about 
Mrs. Perilone’s scandal-mongering. 
That Mrs. Perilone was trying to con- 
nect her name with—— 

It could not be that boy—that child! 
in its evil-mindedness, society 


interview 


Surely, 
was misunderstanding an elder-sisterly 
Marjorie, as her mother 
had was too fine—in the real 
sense. He could not believe it. 

But he could not keep himself from 
ng them both surreptitiously and 
jealously, hating himself, while unable 
stop it, stabbed by what seemed to 
handshake, their 


relationship. 


said, 


atehe 
watcnl 


ai 


hi their lingering 


re of under tanding looks, their 


nterpretation of the chance re- 
of others 
And Roland Kimball was the last to 
go home. Arden turned from the sight 
of her farewell with him, torturing him- 
self by imagining its secret warmth. 
When they were alone, he followed her 
upstairs in silence. At the door of her 
room, she turned as if to say good 
night, but he ,interrupted her before 
she could speak. 
“Come into the library, Marjorie,” 
as he could. “I 


he said, as casually 


have something to say to you.” 


of Fools 


“Oh, Robert; to-night? I’m dead!” 
exclaimed Marjorie. 

“Come, dear.” He took her hand 
gently and drew her after him toward 
the library. She tried to slip her hand 
away, but his grasp tightened, and a 
strange tingling of anger overspread 
him at her inconsequence. “Come,” he 
added more firmly. 

Once in the library, he closed the 
door and, leaning against it, looked her 
over wonderingly—curious, dainty mys- 
tery that she was. 

“If you look at me like that much 
longer, Robert, I shall call for help,” 
she announced after a moment, turn- 
ing her back on him. “I believe you’re 
drunk.” 

He bowed his head with a little frown 
of anguish, accepting her artificiality. 

“Sit down, Marjorie,” he said quietly, 
not bothering to contradict her. His 
voice sounded dead, and its quality 
seemed to arouse Marjorie’s interest. 
She looked at him swiftly. 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you 
well?” she inquired with disconcerting 
friendliness, coming toward him. 

“No—yes Please sit down!” 
He did not want her any nearer. 

She obeyed him with a promptness 
designed to make him smile. 

“Now, Robert, out with it! If it 
isn’t something thrillingly awful, I shall 
for keeping me up 
declared, in 
the tone of one settling herself to hear 


never forgive you 
i hear it,” he 
a good story. 

Arden stood a little away from her, 
with the table between them. 

“Your mother told me to-night that 
she had overheard some gossip about 
you,” he said quietly after a little pause. 

“Gossip? About me?” repeated Mar- 
jorie, with a charming little perk of her 
“How very delightful! Rob, my 
dear, you must be tired, after your 
day in the country. Hadn’t you better 
sit down, too?” 


“Marjorie, do 


head. 


you realize what 
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I have just said?” demanded Arden, 
astounded. 

“Of course | 
you expect me to shout 
with joy at the news? I’m not young 
nor old enough to.do either. And do 
you think I don’t know [| am beauti 
ful? My dear Robert, I shall be gos- 
siped about for many years yet. You 
must begin to get used to it.” 

“You mean you don’t care?” 

“Neither one way or another. Do 
sit down, Rob! You. make me nerv- 
ous!” 

A little dazed, he slipped into the 
chair on the table. 
He did not quite know how to go on. 

“T—] shocked, Marjorie,” he 
hazarded at last. a 

His voice trailed off under the mock- 
ery in her look. He did not 
tell her that her acceptance of the gos- 
sip shocked him even more. 

“Poor Robert!” She smiled a sharp, 
cruel little smile. “You never read any- 
thing any more, do you? I forgot that. 
Who is the man?” 

“Roland Kimball. At least-—— 
broke off in deep confusion. 

“Ah!” Her became 
open. “No man 
you suspect! So I am to expect jeal- 


from you! You are tiresome!” 


realize it. Why? Do 


faint or to 


other side of the 
was 


“And 


dare to 


He 
sneer more 
was mentioned, but 
ousy 
“T’m sorry, « 
derstand 


in 


altered, 

raised 

unrepressed « 

my fault? CanId 
you back? I need 
than I ever did!” 

“You do?” For a moment 
took the amusement in 
sympathy. “Rob, that sounds as if you 
afraid of it! Not 


Deashkas ee 
rernaps that set 


he mis- 
her voice for 
were in love, and 
Cora Perilone—no. 
tlement 
Oh, Rob, is it? 
She seemed ge 


you were with to day. 
What a lark!” 
linely delighted, like 


He stood up 


woman 


nt 
l 


a well-entertained child. 


and turned away, baffled. The new 
Marjorie had killed the old, and there 
was nothing there now but emptiness, 
polish. He spoke very calmly. 
“You’re wrong, dear. It’s my work 
that bethers me.”’ 


\ , | 
WOrTK: 


Your 
petulantly, rising. “I 
Y added witheringly 


repeated Marjorie 
believe it. 


_ 


ought to know by now that you can’t 


don’t 


Yes, I do,”’ she : 


be human.” 

“T suppose not.” He crossed the 

room without looking at her and opened 

the door for her. “I kept you up for 
nothing.” 

he was about to pass him, she 

d her face 
ht,” she said, with 


“Aren't you go- 


a queer 
alertn in her eyes. 
ing to kiss me?” 

A sudden powerful hunger for her 
over him hesitated a 
then, geri the doorknob with 
he bent over and 
with his. 


swept mo- 
ment : 
whitening finger nails, 
lightly brushed her 
“Good night,” he rey 
She continued to watch him a mo- 


Then her 


cheek 
replied 
rowed eye 


ment, with nat 


smile deepened, and she left him. 


-HAPTER XII. 


it cack al 


, 
itl ume insistent 
had he kissed Marjorie 


L- 


week ago 


would have been 


id perfectly under- 


@ smile on her lovely 


the more keenly to 


that thou it had been cyni- 
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cal, it had been sincere. She had 
seemed to want to believe that he was 
in love with some one else. She had 
tested him cold-bloodedly, reckoning 
that he could not have kissed her like 
that if his heart had been wholly hers. 
She knew her He quivered 
the recollection of it, and won- 
dered how he had refrained from the 
nate embrace he had so longed 


lal 


{ 
power. 


even al 


Why had he held back? 

was absurd to believe for a mo- 
that Marjorie was right, that he 
Kate Palmer—in one 


if 


was—that 
afternoon—— 
furiously, as if to hide 
himself in a_ thick 
Assuredly 


He puffed 
from 
cigarette 
could not be! . 
Rather, it was that something fine 
ithin him had distinguished between 
the old love for Marjorie and the de- 
sire she had awakened in him to-night. 
What was it she herself had said the 
night of the Fullerton-Porter dance, 
when he had held her in his arms so 
hungrily? She was right. This was 
not love. It was just—appetite. 

For a brief while, he felt pride in 
his resistance, now. Even if she were 
of understanding it, even if 
iterpreted it, he had the satis- 


hought 


smoke. 


{ 
t 

‘ 1 r 

ud oft 


incapable 
she misit 
)f having proved his own higher 

eness He almost smiled to 

he had believed it 


woman—o! 


must be 
another Kate 
It vas 


ot the keenness 
Why had she guessed Kate 


queer, 


Palmer—— 

He recalled her standing in the sta- 
tion, staring at him with that strange, 
hungry look in her eyes. No, not hun- 
gry, of course! What a stupid, cad- 
dish idea! 

He crushed out his cigarette 

and then nervously snatched up 
and lit it. The slip in his 
dismayed rubbed 


hur- 


him. He 


of Fools 


his forehead distractedly as if to blot 
it out. Then he strode to the window 
as if fleeing from it. 

It was just because Kate had been 
generous to him—big-hearted woman 
that she was! It upset him to have a 
woman kind to him; that was all. Wit- 
ness Mrs. Perilone. 

Doubtless Kate had her own lover. 

“Who?” snapped an inner Arden in- 
dignantly. 

Maybe that athletic-club leader he 
had met the first night at the settle- 
ment. Oh, Good Lord, no! 

Kate wasn’t in love. He did not 
want her to be in love with anybody. 
He wanted her to be free. He wanted 
to be able to be friends with her, to 
walk with her again, to hear her blithe 
She talked a lot, but she 
The man who. 


no! 


volubility. 
“quiet at heart.” 
could reach the inner shrine of that 
heart would be happy. She was so 
strong and full of understanding. Just 
to think of her was peace. 

If he had been some one else—a poor 
architect of her own class, a man like 
there had been 


Was 


Thorne, even—and if 
no Marjorie—— 

“That would be love,” he whispered 
softly. 

He stood, blowing smoke futilely up- 
ward toward the hard, glittering stars. 
He closed his eyes and pictured, the 
Kate he might won if fate had 
ordered his life diff rently. He 
dreamed of himself folding her ten- 
derly in his arms, no passion, only joy- 
ous tranquility, in that embrace. 

“That would really be love,” he re- 


have 


peated. 

He broke his train of thoughts with 
horror. 

So, then, Marjorie was right! There 
This, then, was 
his superior fineness! He writhed un- 
der his self-accusations, and he hunted 


was another woman! 


blindly for excuses. 


But he was chilled and tired. He 
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must get back to bed. After all, what 
did it all matter, if he could only sleep? 

He lay very still for a while, and 
then the answer came to him. It was 
neither Kate nor Marjorie that he 
wanted, but love.. And Marjorie had 
promised to love him when she had 
married him. 

That solved everything. He would 
make her love him again. This time 
he would go with her everywhere and 
study her. He would show her that 
his love had not died. He loved the 
turn of her wonderful head, the touch 
of her arm—— No—he un- 
easily—the touch of her lips. 

Why — had he 
that ? 

He loved her—the—touch—of—her 
—arm 


stirred 


— kissed — her—like 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Arden held to his resolution to win 
back his wife. When he failed to trap 
her into téte-a-téte home or 
in restaurants, he did not give up, but 
went with her to her big dinners and 
parties, instead. He followed her with 
infinite patience—and waning desire. 
He would not admit this latter. He 
threw off the suspicion, telling’ himself 
it was only because 
unresponsive. Some day she 

th, 1 


meals at 


, ‘ vet 
Was, aS yell 


come 


amu 

his to watcl 
actually did not 
some inkling of 
amused by it. 
neer him 
Perilone. Sl 


cial temperamer 


into 


or white, he woul 

this well, but it would be a jok he 
smiled hould 
fall victim to his own game. She ar- 


without mali 
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ranged their dates so that they should 
meet Mrs. Perilone frequently. 

He began by being embarrassed in 
Mrs. Perilone’s but she 
treated him with an indifference that 
at first reassured and then piqued him. 
He had been bored at the 
Fullerton-Porter dance where she had 
first picked him out for her attentions, 
and bored 
now, in the round of uncongenial par- 


presence, 
lonely and 


but he was even more lonely 


ties and affairs, because the process was 
A Ap 
continuous. He annoyed Marjorie and 
aroused unjust suspicions of his mo- 
tives if he kept too clos¢ ly beside her; 
ly, from that Mrs. 


notice of 


so, gradual 
Peril 


Ler 


wishing 
one take more 
him, he proceeded so far as to m 
shy advances to her himself. 
She met him halfway and cle 
i with him 
Me: 
‘ 


to to 4 


Intimacy 


t in hi 


develo] ed her 
professi 
time she never permitted him 
that she was a woman and found him 
i for reasons apart from the 
matters they discussed. 
this 
those lingering, absent-minded glances 


that had ashed him in 


with her. H¢ | 


ng interes s work. 


fascinating 


She conveyet 


1 
f 


impression to him by means o 


eradually lear 


— 


turn those glances with boldness, if not 


ardor, and ime time 


so many 


her from joining 


ilone impa- 


oTe\ 
srCW 


that if he feared 
a 


rol 


on he called h 


fc ir M rs. 
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Perilone, and they went downtown to- 
gether in her carriage, which they left 
some distance from their destination to 
avoid seeming to slum. As they picked 


their way across the littered, noisy 
streets, the squalor of the neighborhood 
seemed to have a dampening effect 
upon Mrs. Perilone’s penchant for so- 


sery ice. 

Kate Palmer greeted them in the 
hallway with a strangely awkward, al- 
most aggressive air. It was the first 
time Arden had seen her since Christ- 
mas Day, and the actual sight of her, 
so much more alive and vivid than his 
most vivid memories of her, filled him 
with an uneasy excitement he did not 
quite understand. His constraint took 
the form of an aloofness which her own 
lack of cordiality and her evident dis- 
approval of Mrs. Perilone strengthened. 
He felt, that Mrs. Perilone, in 
her undiscriminating praise of all she 
saw, was making a fool of herself, 
but at least he believed that this was 
merely her way of trying to be agree- 
able. 

“How perfectly sweet!” raved Mrs. 
Perilone, viewing the dining room. 
“How the dear children must appre- 
ciate having their food in this charm- 
ing place!” 

“Only the workers 
rected Kate laconically. 

“You don’t that this is 
servants’ dining room!” gushed 


cial 


too, 


eat here,” cor- 
the 


Mrs. 


mean 


Perilone, 

“No,” retorted Kate, “I don’t 
here, workers are not all menial.” 

“She is a worker herself,” whispered 
Arden, distressed, as they followed 
Kate out of the room. 

Mrs. Perilone, responding instantly 
to his confidential tone, slowed up until 
their shoulders touched and her dreamy, 
luminot 


Down 


is eyes were close to his. 

“Poor dear!” she breathed in pity- 
“Has she spent all her life 
Why didn’t she 


ing tones. 
in this sort of thing? 


of Fools 


marry? She looks as if she might have 
been quite pretty in her day.” 

“Do you want to look upstairs?” de- 
manded Kate ungraciously from the 
passage. 

“Oh, please! And may I not see 
your lovely room that Mr. Arden has 
told me all about?” 

Mrs. Perilone tucked her arm 
through Arden’s as they left the din- 
ing room together. Arden shriveled 
with dismay at the swift, contemptuous 
glance Kate shot at the pair of them 
as she started up the stairs. 

Mrs. Perilone detained Arden again 
in the hall, leaning her silken, scented 
weight upon his arm, her pink cheek 
almost touching his sleeve. 

“What lovely, bright wall paper!’ 
she remarked. 

Arden felt Kate’s unspoken comment 
as if it had been a white-hot rivet she 
had hurled down upon his head from 
her vantage point halfway up the stairs. 

Arden could see that Kate could 
hardly bear to hear Mrs. Perilone’s 
rhapsodies over her room. He himself 
wondered at this, as he was pleased 
and a little surprised that Mrs. Peri- 
lone had the good taste to appreciate 
it. Kate seemed anxious to guide her 
to other parts of the house. As they 
went from room to room, Kate’s bad 
temper seemed to increase until she 
hardly attempted to restrain her impa- 

answering Mrs. Perilone’s 
but well-intended 


tience in 
foolish, evidently 
questions. 

Arden wished he might see Kate 
alone to ask her the cause of this. 
Was it because she was disappointed 
that Marjorie had not come, or was 
she showing him her disapproval of 
his having brought a companion not 
his wife? This latter diagnosis would 
amuse Mrs. Perilone, but he resolved 
not to communicate it to her. He could 
not bear the thought of laughing at 
Kate behind her back, and he somehow 
felt that Mrs. Perilone was all too ready 
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to do this. He was not sorry when 
the visit was over. 

“She—she was in a bad mood to- 
day,” apologized Arden as they walked 
back to the carriage. “Usually she is 
delightful.” 

“You dear boy! So all women are 
delightful! I’m afraid you’re too chiv- 
alrous!” admonished Mrs. Perilone. 

“No—really. And children 
her.” 

“Ts it possible? 


love 


And, tell me, do 
you really like that poverty-stricken 
barn that she calls her room? I’m 
afraid you pretend to, too, just to cheer 
her up. It’s so perfectly typical of 
her cold, empty life. Now isn’t it?” 

A crowded crossing saved Arden 
from a reply. Then they had to hunt 
for the carriage, which had been made 
to move on. 

In the carriage, he talked of 
other topics. It seemed disloyal to 
listen to her comments on Kate 
Palmer. She smiled on him, half at- 
tentively, always holding his gaze. 

As the carriage slowed up before Her 
house, she suddenly patted his hand. 

“Poor boy!” she murmured softly. 
“Tell me—was your need so great as 
that?” 


many 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 1 
d na veeK 


merly be 
Men liked 
dance with 

tractive card tables, listen patiently 
to their stories. To 


of his good looks and 
romantic 


women, because 
reserved man- 
ner, he became a figure. 
Gradually he 
ennui drop} 
own 
himself. 

Then he made 


times troubled him vaguely because at 


acquired popt 
d from hin 
‘sae . 


aston! 


a discovery that at 


other times it gave him so much pleas- 
ure. He found that he could charm 
women at will. Flirting with Mrs, 
Perilone was easy, and he began to 
notice and desire to see the shyer 
glances of admiration in the eyes of 
débutantes. He had always hated and 
despised the male flirt, of which species 
(Andy seemed the perfect 
example, and at times now he was 
struck with a conscientious qualm which 
he quieted with the reflection that he 
was merely exercising and developing 
that in the 
end he might use it to win back his wife. 


Henderson 


his newfound power so 


Nor,did it occur to him that his quest 


for Marjorie grew less important to 
him every day. 

“T never really see you any more,” 
complained Mrs. 
ting out her dance with him. 
grown so horribly sought after. 
pose you’ve no time for your old, un- 


Perilone one night, sit- 
“You've 
[ sup- 


interesting friends, like me.” 

Arden struck by the humility 
of her tone. She had always been his 
refuge and protection at i 


fairs. Now she seemed actually grate- 


was 
1 hi af 
these big al- 


ful that he gave her some of his time. 
It flattered him immensely, and _ be- 
cause he was happy, he felt a pleas- 
After 
her admiring court, 


ant, tender sort of pity for her. 
all, she, too, had iri 


[’ ‘si ht after,’ ; 1 put 


1 1 


th 


vfully formal. I 
often wonder have any heart at 
all.’ 

“Ves, I have.” 

“T know.” She gently touched his 
arm. ‘You're letting it starve in the 
it nothing.” 
follow 


keeping of one who feeds 
He was silent, letting his ey¢ 
Marjorie among the dance1 in that 
He wondered why he 
hurt pride. Had he 
From pity of him- 


crowded room. 
felt no anger, ni 
| 


fallen below it a 


) 
11 
I 
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self, he dropped into reflection on the 
astuteness of this keen woman who 
seemed to understand so much. 

“You're wondering how | dared to 
say that,” she said at last softly, look- 
ing over the edge of her fan. “Be 
frank.” 

“I’m wondering how you know.” 

“Some time I may tell you.” 

“T should like to know now.” 

“T can’t tell you now.” 

“Soon, then?” 

“Perhaps. You ride. I’ve seen you 
on horseback—alone in the Park. Let 
us some day ride together. Then I may 
be able to tell you—if you ‘still want 
to know.” 

“You love horses, too?” . 

“You see, I’ve seen you, but you’ve 
never noticed me—in the Park. Shall 
we ride together—to-morrow ?” 

They met at the Park entrance. It 
was one of those mild afternoons in 
which February seems to dream of com- 
ing spring. A maddening restlessness 
was in the air. Arden was conscious 
of it as he waited for her. He became 
more conscious of it when she rode 
up to him, lithe and unsuspectedly 
beautiful, in her cunningly planned 
habit. She was a remarkably fine 
horsewoman and had a distracting way 
of caressing her steed. 

He was recalled to the fact that he 
taring at her by the queer, tri- 


look she gave him as they 
le into the Park together. At first 
hey spoke of trivial matters, but even 
the weather had something dangerous 
in it as a topic of sane conversation. 


Then they fell silent for a long time, 
but their horses kept close, and Arden 
thought himself a cad because he was 
disconcerted by the occasional touch of 
her knee. 

“I told you I'd tell you how I know 
—you are wasting your heart,” said 
Mrs. Perilone at last, when they came 
to a secluded and empty bit of bridle 
path. 


The God of Fools 






He was glad to hear her speak. He 
hoped, but hardly believed, that her 
speaking would scatter some of the tu- 
mult raging within him. 

“Tell me,” he begged. 

“No, I can’t. You must guess at 
least half.” 

She slowed her horse to a walk, and 
he followed suit. The line from her 
eyebrows to her chin was somehow 
wistful and appealing, as she glanced 
over her shoulder at him. 

“Galahad,” she said suddenly, “why 
are you so different, I wonder.” 

“Don’t!” he said swiftly. 

“Don’t what ?” 

“Call me—Galahad.” 

“Why not? Galahad seeking for the 
unattainable—the cold Grail of a dead 
love.” 

“Dead—oh, no!” 

“Divine fool! And she doesn’t de- 
serve it. Make her jealous! It’s by 
far—the pleasantest way.” 

“Caga He restrained himself 
with an effort. “She could not be 
made jealous,” he added in a low 
voice. “And besides—who ws 

“My dear, my dear, must I say and 
do—all ?” She reached over and 
touched his hand, and he saw her eyes 
flooded with tears. 

Tears! She really cared! He was 
hungry for the deep tenderness of those 
tears His heart beat fast with grati- 








tude and desire 

“Cora!” he repeat d 

They were so close that he could 
slip his arm about her waist. Their 
faces almost touched, but they dared 
not kiss—not here. 

“Robert’—her voice sounded oddly 
languid—“I should like to ride and 
ride, on and on, out to the fields, into 
the night.” 

“Let me go with you—Cora.” 

“You are breaking my heart!” 

“T want you, dear, dear! [——” 

From a sudden twisting curve came 
the sound of other riders approaching. 
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In a second, she had broken from him, 
whipped up her horse—and he was pur- 
suing her, his blood leaping as his horse 
galloped on in mad abandon. He fol- 
lowed her blindly, scarcely realizing it 
when she left the Park by an uptown 
entrance until they suddenly rode head- 
on into fate. 

There was a crash and a scream. 
His horse plunged and reared in fright, 
and he heard Mrs. Perilone shriek. At 
first, in horror, he believed her to have 
been hurt, but before he could manage 
to control his frightened mount and 
turn to her, she had dashed madly away. 
He only had that 
rode upright when he 
felt himself pressed 
eager, excited mob. 
position he perceived what had hap- 
pened. A heavy truck had stopped, 
and he could see 
frightened driver. 
tracted woman ran aimlessly up and 
down, with a bleeding, ragged | 
bundle in her arms, shouting something 
like, “Get an ambulance! Quick! He’s 
bleedin’! He’s bleedin’ to death!” 

Her panic was contagious. 


time to notice she 
and uninjured 
forward by an 


From his elevated 


> ree > PS + 
men threatening the 


Meantime, a dis- 


No one 
seemed able to do anything but repeat 
what she was saying. 

Later, Arden could not explain what 
led him to do what he did now. H« 
stood up in hi 


the 


declared 

"ot. Luke 
several throats. 

“Wrap him 
and hand him up to me” 

In a moment, 
the horse blanket 
the limp little figure was 
Arden. With hi 
conflicting advi 
to St. Luke’s, 
rode away. A « 
low him, but he 


carefully in _a_ blanket 
one had snatched 
from the truck,’ and 
handed 


some 


soon outstripped them. 


People turned to stare at him as he 
galloped on, tenderly clutching his awk- 
ward saffron bundle, but he did not 
notice them. Nor did he think to be 
self-conscious as he dis- 
mounted and bore his little patient up 
the hospital steps. Not until the doc- 


carefully 


amazed 
amused did it him that 
he had cut a distinctly quixctic figure. 
As he waited in one of the little recep- 
tion for news of the lad, in 
whom he began to take a paternal in- 
terest, it struck him that, after all, he 
had succeeded in making a fool of him- 
self. And a cad? 
“Good Lord!” he 
“Cora! 


Doubtless 


scratching 


tors and nurses seemed alike 


1 
ij 


and occur to 


rooms 


breathed in dismay. 
she was home by now, 
him off 
But after the first keen shock of shame 
at having made so ridiculous and in- 
faux pas, he was aware 
found the situation 
relief. His 
npletely gone 
had 


to have 


her visiting list. 


excusable a 
hat he not only 
funny, that it 
desire for her was so c 
that 
ever wanted 
forgotten her com] 
! 


but was a 


he could not believe he 


now 
her at all. But 
letely on so crucial 
a jour! ey 
“T should have chased her, ‘not the 
kid,” he told himself with a bitter scorn 
of that other self. “Then I wouldn’t 
eS ee pee , 


to do, but y 
doctors think you have 


life. 


saved his 
He was bleeding terribly. 


me red 
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almost affectionate. “I’m sorry I don’t 
see you at meetings any more,” he 
added awkwardly. 

“They take time, and this is a busy 
season,” explained Kate off-handedly. 
“Are the plans all right?” 
“Couldn’t be better.” There 
pause ‘“T—TI just stopped in to tell you 
well—it was bully of you. Good- 


was a 


by. 


““Oh, wait! take you 


Mayn’t | 


home ?” 

“I’m not so easily carried on a saddle- 
bow as last passenger,” smiled 
Kate. 


I can get some one to take the horse 


your 


to the stable. Do let me go with you.” 
“No, thanks 
that 


aggressiveness. 


” 


There was a decision 
a return to 
“Good- 


er tones marked 


former 


“Do you come up here to this hos- 
pital often?” he asked quickly, to de- 
tain her. 

“Once in a while,” she answered eva- 
sively. 

“Miss Palmer’—he approached her 
determinedly—“what have I done to 
offend you?” 

She turned a deep and 
looked frightened in her un- 
usual confusion. 

“Nothing. | What 

't offended me. 


sne fled 


1 


crimson 


almost 


You 
This 


an idea! 
Good by.”’ 


a chair, frowning. 


M1 


d into 


CHAPTER XV. 

The doctors reported to Arden that 
the child had been seriously hurt and 
that there did not to much 

him. He 
he was much upset by the 
He 
he hospital again, and went next 
his protégé. The 


seem be 


was astonished 


promised to 


ble verdict. 


th flowers f 


of Fools 


nurse’ said he would be permitted to 
visit the child, if he cared to. 

“His folks are poor and busy,” she 
“Besides, they’re an hyster- 
ical We've got to restrict their 
visits. But he’d love to see you.” 

The child was bandaged visibly and 
smelt pungently of iodoform. His lit- 
tle face was already white and drawn 
with loss of blood and nervous shock. , 
He was a frail little vessel, smashed 
in the busy pageant of life. 

“You carried me—on horseback ?” he 


explained. 
lot. 


asked wonderingly. 
“Yes, right across my saddle.” 
“Aw, just my luck! Gee!” the child 
grunted disconsolately. “And me not 
able to know I was on horseback !” 
“When you get better, I'll take you 
Arden. 
The 


again,” said 
“Honest ?” 


joyously 


thin face glowed 


So hurry and get well.” 
murmured the 


“Honest. 

“Oh, I will! 
child. 

Thus began a friendship. Arden 
brought a toy horse next time, instead 
of flowers, and then other gifts. The 
child began to look forward to his vis- 
its, and it flattered him to see the 
brightening eyes and happy face that 
welcomed him. He went almost every 
day. He told himself it was so as not 
to disappoint the boy. He always came 
way a little di yinted himself at not 

Kate Imer again 
to Mar- 


er, was cut 


Gosh!” 


one 


spoke to 


di a te Mrs. reriuonse 


very ¢ 


him later, however, 1 idly inquir- 
ing why she had not at least been hon- 
ored with a card of explanation. He 
had told Marjorie the story of the ac- 
cident, and she had spread it abroad, 
embroidering it with racy details till 
it had become « f the best tales of 
the season. Doubtless Mrs. Perilone 
had heard it and needed no real ex- 
planation. But of course he. should 
He had thought 


me ol 


ot 


have sent her a note. 
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of it, too, and had balked. He was 
afraid it might win her pardon and re- 
open the affair that he was glad to be 
done with. He bungled an apology 
now, and she watched him narrowly, 
accepting the fact that her conquest of 
him was over. 

A few days later there 
other meeting about the plans at Hen- 
derson’s Arden went without 
much enthusiasm and in the elevator 
met Kate Palmer. 

“You came this time!’’ he exclaimed 
with unrepressed delight. 

“T had time to-day,’ Kate almost 
growled. “And J wanted to jump on 
you personally about those side stairs.” 

The meeting was so different from 
those she did not attend. He enjoyed 
every word she spoke and every swift, 
sure move of her hand as she “jumped 
on” the defects in the plans. 

He insisted on taking her home, and 
as it was not far, they walked. His joy 
at finding her at the meeting made him 
less reserved than usual. And perhaps 
his two months in the atmos- 
phere of Marjorvie’s gay had 
thawed him more than he suspected. 

“I’ve hospital many 
times and always look for you. Don’t 
you ever get there?” he demanded. 

“When I have cases to look up.” 

“Look up David Klotz, then.” 

“Why ?” 

“He’s my patient.” 

“What of a 

“He’s lonely 

‘When do you go 

“Late afternoons,” 
eagerly. 

“Then .T’ll go 
marked placidly, ‘to 
lonely hours.” 

“T’m beaten,” he grinned. 

“Tt’s nice of you to take such an inter- 
est in him,” said Kate impulsively, as if 
to make up for her ungraciousness. 

“What’s so nice about it? Are you 
surprised that I have human instincts ?” 


Was an- 


office. 


sunny 
friends 


been to the 


to see him?” 
responded Arden 


she re- 
into his 


mornings,” 
break 


“T didn’t think you liked kiddies.” 

“Why not?” He felt a bit indignant 
at this unwarranted assumption of hers, 

“You have none,” she retorted 
promptly. 

“No. That’s so.” 

He walked on thoughtfully, wonder- 
ing if she had not shown him a new 
light. Was it emptiness that separated 
him from Marjorie? It had never oc- 
curred to him before. He was not 
even sure whether Marjorie cared for 
children. 

“That was none of my business,” 
broke in Kate’s voice abruptly. “I’m 
always being rude. Tell me more 
about David Klotz. Is he getting bet- 
ter?” 

“The 
chap.” 

“How did it happen?” 

He told her, omitting the prelude. 

“Do you often ride like that—alone ?” 
Her tone hinted nothing but compassion 
for his solitude. 

“T wasn’t alone,” he said after a mo- 


doctors think not, poor little 


ment. 

“Oh.” She looked uncomfortable, as 
if she were again conscious of not hav- 
ing attended to her own business. 

“Mrs. Perilone was with me.” 

“The woman who liked the 
paper?” 


hall 


she—did she—go with you on 


your ride to the hospital?” She seemed 


to be smothering a laugh 

“No.” He smiled, 
been friendly with me since.” 

“Poor woman! With a life so empty 
that a breach of convention is a breach 
of friendship!” 

“She put the same estimate on your 
life,” said Arden, feeling it better to 
change the subject. “She thinks your 
life is empty. That’s queer, isn’t it?” 

“We fill our lives,” 
Kate. 

The idea caught his fancy. 

“You mean we get what we want?” 


“She hasn't 


very 


own answered 
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“No, of course not. I couldn’t say 
that after eleven years among the 
|wretchedly poor. I should have said 
we fill our leisure, but that sounds too 
Oh, but leisure is important to 
those who can’t choose the work they 
must do!” 

‘And you despise people with lots of 
leisure who don’t fill it with happy, use- 
ful things?” suggested Arden. 

“Tl don’t despise any one,” replied 
Kate virtuously; then added, with a 
flash of vehement candor, “Yes, I do. 
I’m lying when I say I don’t.” 

“I’m glad you can despise,” smiled 
Arden. 


casual. 


“I’m not. It’s a bad, vain habit. 
It’s the result of laziness. I resort to 
it when I can’t be bothered to think out 
causes. It’s as easy as getting up on 


1 step-ladder and proclaiming yourself 
bigger than the average. And it’s ten 
to one you end up by falling down with 
an awful thud when you do it.” 

He went as far as the door of the 
with her. She amused and 


1 
settlement 


exhilarated him. He liked to Watch 
her mobile face and the merry bril- 
liancy of her eyes. It was odd that he 


had ever fancied those friendly, hon- 
est eyes had once looked passionately 
What impossible vanity within 


into his. 





him had caused him to believe that? 
‘It was good of you to see me home,” 
id. “And I shall look up David 
De rs,” she continued with 
in her voice, tors 
d give a lot if he could only get 
well!” exclaimed Arden, with a fer- 
vency he did not know existed in him. 


‘We'll do our best,” she said quietly, 
“Good by.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

With every visit to the hospital, 
Arden’s desire for David's recovery 
grew, and at first it seemed as if his 
hope would be rewarded. For two 
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weeks, David seemed to be growing 
better, and though the doctors did not 
hold out much hope, Arden felt it was 
chiefly because they hesitated to admit 
that they had been wrong at first. 

He met Kate twice in the ward, and 
learned. from David that she visited 
him frequently. The boy liked her. 

“Gee, she makes yer laugh!” was his 
comment. 

One evening, on the way to the opera, 
Arden spoke to Marjorie of the possi- 
bility of the child’s recovery. 

“Tf he well, Marjorie, 
adopt him.” 

“Heavens, Robert! What an insane 
idea!’’ She was shaken out of her usual 
indifference to his suggestions. 

“Why is it insane?” 

“In the first place, he isn’t even an 
orphan.” 

“He’s one of eight. His people would 
most likely be glad to place him.” 

“Mothers of that class are far too 
sentimental to give up the idea of ever 
seeing their children again.” 

“Well, why need she?” 

“Robert, you really make me angry! 
You try to be absurd! Do you really 
want to mix up with that—that sort? 
Do you see me visiting in tenements ?” 

“Would you to have him if 
they would promise to give him up en- 


let’s 


gets 


agree 


tirely? We could send him to a good 
school, and you wouldn’t have any 
bother with him at all He’s such a 
dear, brave, bright little kid. I know 
you'd get fond of him, dear. I’m sure 
of it.”. 

Do you know what people would 


Especially after that spectacular 
They’re only 
waiting to find some scandalous motive 
back of that.” 

“What motive?” Arden looked genu- 
inely amazed. 

“They would say he was your natu- 
ral son.” 

“What of it, dear? You yourself said 
their gossip means nothing to you.” 


say? 
rescue you made of him. 
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“This is a different sort of gossip. 
It’s sordid—vulgar. It would imply 
that you had had an affair with some 
half-starved, filthy, cheap little ‘shop 
girl.” 

He compressed his lips tightly and 
did not answer. The picture she drew 
horrified him. And what horrified him 
even more was the thought that he, as 
well as she, could see the same vice 
look entirely different in two different 
lights. 

One night, about a week later, when 
Arden was dressing for a dinner, a 
knock came upon his and the 
butler handed which 
Bridges presented respectfully to his 
master. look at it set Arden’s 
pulse throbbing with amazed, pleased 
excitement. It was Kate Palmer’s card. 

“T’ll be right down. Show her into 
the library,” he called to the butler. 

He finished dressing quickly and 
could not suppress one last approving 
and unnecessary final glance into his 
mirror. But the sight of Kate’s trou- 
bled face killed his conceit effectually, 
so that he did not how 
little his appearance impressed her. 

“T’m sorry. I phoned your office, but 
you’d gone. It’s about little David.” 

“He’s worse?” 

“The doctors were 
no chance. He’s 
We’re—we’re beaten 
lip between her teeth. “I thought 
ought to 
you.” 

“You think I ought to go 

“They say it would be useless.” 

“It’s a dinner date,” he _ reflected 
slowly aloud, unconscious of its seem- 
ing irrelevance. 

“Oh, I see. I’ve heard it is the un- 
pardonable sin in society to break one. 
I shouldn’t have let you know. They 
told me not to.. Well, good night.” 
She turned to go. 

“Wait!” He caught her arm. The 
touch of her sent a queer shock through 


door, 
Bridges a card 


One 


even notice 


right. He has 
-SOiIng, afraid. 


She caught her 


I’m 
you 
he’s been crying for 


nou 
know 


to nim? 


him. He looked down on her a mo- 
ment, breathing hard. “Come,” he said 
at last. “I’m going with you.” 

She drew away. 

“I’m not going back there,” she said, 
rather unsteadily, and he saw that her 
face was pale. “I’m already overdue 
at the settlement. Besides, it’s you he 
wants.” 

‘May I come in?’ asked Marjorie’s 
sweet, insinuating voice at the door. 

Without thinking, Arden moved a lit- 
tle farther away from Kate, and the 
act_filled him with a baseless sense of 
guilt. penetrating eyes 
seemed aware of this embarrassment. 

“This is Miss Palmer, Marjorie,” he 
introduced, smothering his annoyance, 
“Miss Palmer, this is Mrs. Arden. 
Miss Palmer came to tell me that David 
Klotz is dying. He’s called for me, 
and I’m going up there, to the hos- 
pital.” 

“And what about dinner?” 
Marjorie languidly. There 
depthless smile on her face, and her 
eyebrows were elevated ever so slightly 
as she looked Kate over from top to 


Marjorie’s 


inquired 
was a 


toe. 
“Make my excuses to Mrs. Leicester, 
dear. I'll be late; that’s all.” 
“T shouldn’t have told Mr. 
exclaimed Kate contritely. 
“Why did asked Marjorie, in 
flutelike tones “Didn't 


ildn’t resist the 


Arden!” 


you ?” 
her even, 
know hi 


thrill of presiding 1 lagnincently at the 


~~ 


you 


emotional 


~99 
poor 4 


deathbed of the 


”? 


Arden 
wrathfully. Then, with an effort, he 
curbed his tongue. “Miss Palmer, I 
thank you for realizing that my affection 
for David is genuine. I shall go to him 
directly. Marjorie, please tell Mrs. 
Leicester it was something of the ut- 
most importance to me that kept me 
May I see you to the car, Miss Palmer?” 

“Thank you.” Kate moved toward 
the door with him. Her face was 
flushed. At the door, she turned. “I’m 


“Marjorie interrupted 
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she repeated, but 


’ 


sorry, Mrs. Arden,’ 
with less sincerity. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” responded Marjorie 
sweetly. “Enjoy yourselves.” 

Neither Kate nor Arden spoke till 
her car slowed and stopped before them 
and he was about to help her on. 

“I shall be praying,” declared Kate, 
in a husky and added, 
scarcely audibly, “for you—both.” 

At the hospital, the ominous white 
screen already stood about little David’s 
bed. Behind this were gathered his 
family and their rabbi. It struck Arden 
as a crowded, noisy, ugly way to die. 

They made way for him, and David 
showed that he was still conscious by a 


voice, she 


faint, wan smile of welcome. 

\rden gripped his hand. 

“I’ve come to tell you,” announced 
Arden “that going 
riding to-morrow.” 

The The 
feeble hand essayed to press Arden’s. 
A withered, tragic, old-young woman 
seated on the bed beside him suddenly 
dropped her head in her work-seared 
hands and sobbed aloud. 


Ag 


cheerfully, we're 


boy’s smile deepened. 


asm of pain banished the smile 
from the child’s face. He tried to turn 
his head, then lay very still, exhausted. 
\rden could not speak again. He 

; gaunt, 

the 


e ame ng 


up his seat to a 


been 


that emotior 
1 


ie had 


He was glad 
his pa- 


spe ‘ken of. 
braced 


it. Somehow it 
tience. 
In the end the child flickered 
without calling for him again. 
As they drew up the sheet, Arden 
stepped away from the weeping family 


out 


very quietly. He began to feel weary 


from his vigil, alone. 
His grief 
those 


and singularly 
was not even important to 
I deeply 


others, so much more 
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stricken, and he felt it would be almost 
impertinent to try to share it with 
them. He left money for them with 
the head nurse as the only way in which 
he could express his sympathy, and so 
he went from the hospital. 

Under the broad sweep of the starry 
sky, his own smallness and inadequacy 
smote him with deeper depression. 
David was gone and had taken with 
him something impalpable, but powerful 
from the life of his benefactor. Ana- 
lyzing it, Arden found it had been noth- 
ing less than love itself, which had 
sustained him, making up in purity and 
strength for Marjorie’s coldness and 
Mrs. Perilone’s sensuality—yes and 
even that dangerously warm friendship 
of Kate Palmer’s. 

He found he could not go to the 
Leicesters’ after all. He could not steel 
himself to meet Marjorie’s badinage 
and the mocking eyes of the other 
guests. Undoubtedly she had _ told 
them all the delicious story of why he 
was present. He could hear her 
drawling humor: 

“Robert in full evening dress, the 
cynosure of pretty nurses’ eyes, posing 
at the bedside!” 

“T can’t stand it!” he gasped out sud- 
denly, with a stifled sob. “I don’t want 
to be alone!” 


He dr 


not 


and in the 
that it was 
had time to 
rn to see Kate 
closed at 


ew out his watch, 


tlement 
ten. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, he 
stood before her, and she invited him 
up to her room, where they could be 
alone. 

“Of course,” she said with a quaver 
in her voice, when they reached her 
room, “he’s gone or you wouldn’t be 
here.” 

He nodded and dropped wearily into 
thrust forward. He felt 
teal into his, and pres- 


the chair she 


her strong hand 
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ently he pressed his face against it and 
burst into tears, while she patted his 
head soothingly, seeming unaware of 
any incongruity. 

Suddenly he discovered that he was 
not thinking of David at all, only of 
his relief in the knowledge of her sym- 
pathy and the closeness of her hand. 
At length he masteréd himself and sat 
up, but did not relinquish her hand. 

“What a baby you must think me!” 
He tried to laugh it off. “It—it was 
the first time | saw—a _ child— 
die. And I was so out of it all—al- 
most an intruder. I feared they might 
resent me, and I needed help, too. I 
needed you. You don’t mind that | 
came ?” 

“T’m glad you came,” 
with quiet heartiness. 

“TI couldn’t go to Marjorie.” 

She did not answer, but her fingers 
tightened over his. 

“Kate,” hte softly, half 
aware that he had used her first name, 
“you don’t think—that all—my—love 
for David and—all—was just—play- 
acting ?” 

“No,” she replied. 

There was a shining mist in her eyes 
as she looked down upon him. Slowly 
he brought her hand to his lips; then, 
with sudden, impetuous strength, he 
drew her down toward him until she 
knelt at his side an ir f 
very clos« 


ever 


she answ ered 


said only 


“Kate,” he 
you.” 

His eyes seemed to lose 
in the melting depths of hers. 
lips met. 

She drew away gently, and he rose, 
turning his back toward her. He was 
filled with shame and remorse. 

“T must be ‘mad,’ he muttered at 
last. 

To his astonishment, he 
hands grasp his arms and 
to her. 


themselves 
Their 


firm 
him 


felt her 
turn 


“You’re not mad,” she said evenly, 
“nor am I. Robert, 1—love—you.” 

He caught her by the shoulders and 
tried to read her eyes. 

“You don’t know what you’re say- 
ing,’ he whispered at last, his hot face 
close to hers. 

She lifted his face so that again their 
eyes were level. She spoke serenely. 

“Robert,” she said, “I’ll do anything 
on earth to make you happy.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Two months later, Arden stepped off 
a train onto the platform of a little 
town in Connecticut, and was greeted 
cordially by an elderly farmer to whom 
he seemed well known. 

“Here I am, Mr. White. 
got here. Yer missus kem up 
We’re goin’ to give ye 
weather this time. No more blizzards,” 
and he laughed toothlessly as he took 
Arden’s valise. 

“Yes, it looks like spring.” 

Arden stood still a moment, breath- 
ing in deeply the mild April: air and 
looking over the moist browns of the 
new-tilled fields. His face showed rest- 
fulness contentment. His 
were calm and happy. He seemed ten 
years younger than the Arden who had, 


Glad ye 
*bout 


noon. fine 


and eyes 


: . 
nonths ago, disconsolately . an 


ll of the sea 


four 


W € red the ca 


it beautift 

he stepped 
buckboard 

“That’s what Mis’ White sez. Guess 
you two purty well. Gid ap, 
Tim. Wife sez you two wuz on yer 
honeymoon fust time ye kem out here. 
That right?” 

“That’s right,”’ smiled Arden shame- 
lessly. 

The old man 

“Trust the ol’ woman to find it out!” 
he grinned. “An’ us givin’ you a bliz- 
zard on yer honeymoon! Guess ye 
didn’t nuther of ye notice it much, hey? 


agree 


chuckled. 
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\ 
An’ the secon’ time, we like to froze 
Wal, this time’ll be the best 
school-teachin’ ?” 


ye out! 
yit. How’s 
" “Fine.” 

“Lick many kids?” 

‘Fifty a day.” 

“Lan’ save us! Gid ap, Tim!” 

“It keeps me in condition,” explained 
Arden, with much seriousness. “You 
see, in the city, you don’t get much 
other exercise.” 

“Wal, I hope it done them as much 
good’s it done you. Never seed ye look 
better.” 

Kate Palmer was on the porch of the 
farmhouse to greet him. She looked 
even more than usually sweet to him 
in a summery white dress that softened 
the lines of her neck and chin. 

After she had helped him put away 
his things in their room and had ex- 
claimed, with a delight that never failed 
to please him, over the fruit and candy 
he had brought with him, she threw 
a long, soft cloak over her dress and 
they went for a walk among the wait- 
ing hills. 

“Was it the sick friend again that 
took you away from the settlement?” 
smiled Arden affectionately when they 
were from the house. “They'll 


fire you yet!” 


1 


away 


get a chance. That’s 


int to tell you about, Robert. 


won't 
) resign next week.’ 
y darl ng? ther 
ttle place 
ill mine!” 
her 


arms about raptur- 


but she pushed him away, laugh- 


ing. 
“No 


no—no! Not so fast! My 
poor old Roberty, I can’t make up my 
mind to that | I’m an independent 
ind I like the feel of knowing I 
l Under- 


Keep. 


yet. 
soul, 


own board and 


further.” 


of Fools 


“But why are you leaving your work, 
then ?” 

“l’m going .in for something else. 
I’ve brushed up my stenography.” 

“You a _ stenographer—with your 
power and your love for the work 
you’re doing now! Kate, you’re jok- 
ing!” 

“Alas, it’s no joke,” she spoke light-- 
ly, hiding her real feelings. 

“But think of the home! And think, 
dear, how will we ever get excuses to 
see each other and . 

“That’s it, Roberty. 
you without excuses.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s going to be hard for you 
to understand, but you'll see it right if 
you don’t lose your temper over what 
I’m going to say. I’m not awfully good 
at these delicate explanations. But this. 
is it, dear. I don’t regret for one mo- 
ment what I’ve done and the relation 
that exists between us. Our love is so 
sacred to me that, in memory, it never 
comes back to me as anything but real 
and right and—pure. Otherwise, I 
couldn’t go on with it. Do you under- 
stand so far?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, there’s one part 
that it almost spoils everything. 
sick of the lies.” 

“Well, ’'m not. 


I want to see 


I hate so 
I’m 


[ love them. I told 


first time we came 


it, the 

ymoon. 

ed. “We'll 
[ told 

married 


not be 
Mrs. 
seven years!” 

“They’ll think you’re ashamed to ad- 
mit that you are a bride; that’s all.” 
It’s 


come here again. 


that 


“e 
bie to 


Benton we'd been 


“Ves, it’s easy to deceive them. 
too blessed easy!’ She frowned. “If 
some of my workers see me 
here with you, they’d accept any ex- 
planation I'd offer. They might not be- 
lieve me if I told They don’t 
think me capable of doing wrong.” 


were to 


the truth. 
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“Wrong? Just now you said it 
wasn’t wrong.” 

“How can they know of the fine dif- 
ference we draw between the right of 
our position and the wrong of a girl 
in one of my clubs who gives herself 
to a man I’ve 
been faced with something like that, 
and in the midst of a lecture, | won- 
dered how my conduct would seem 
to the girl. I can’t tell her that my 
love for you is sacred and unending. 
Poor little thing, she believes her own 
passion, or curiosity, or whatever it is, 
is love, too. I can’t take my heart out 
and show her the difference.” 

“But what does it matter, if she need 
never know?” 

“Do you really mean you can’t see 
how I feel, dear?” 

“I think you’re too finicky. You 
love the work and you do it better 
than almost anybody. Thorne has told 
me how far-reaching your influence 
has become. Do you want to give it up 
because lying makes you uncomfortable, 
even though your lies are useful and 
necessary? And think of my“point of 
view. Can I let you give up work you 
love and see you drudge at something 
any one can do—something ydu would 
tire of in a month? I couldn’t stand 
such a sacrifice. If you were giving 
it up so that I might support 
I, want to 2 

“Please, dear, | 
swiftly. “That | 
have my independence, and | hate the 


she thinks she loves? 


lies because I need every atom of—my 
self-respect—— 

“Kate, is it that?” 

“T didn’t want to hurt you, dear, but 
it’s true. If I don’t work, I shall be 
kept by you.” 

He was silent a long time 

“I think you’re making a bogy out 
of words,” he said at last. But he was 
thinking deeply, for a new had 
come to him. 

Perhaps. And, maybe, some day 


” 


idea 


shall come to see it your way. Perhaps 
it’s just pride, and if you ask it, I should 
give that up gladly. But wait a little, 
Robert.” 

He hardly heard her. Now suddenly 
he stopped and took hold of both her 
arms. About them the long April 
twilight was falling, with the scent of 
damp earth and the hint of blossoms. 
Here in the open fields, she seemed to 
him very real and much so 
that he wondered why he had not no- 


near, SO 


ticed it before. 
“Kate dear, | 
other in a way I never hoped for. 


each 
You 
energy. More 
brought me 


think we love 
bring me peace and yet 
than all, have now 
I’m going back to New York 


you 
light. 
right after supper on the evening train, 
and we'll take no more trips together 
until I’ve made you my legal wife.” 

“Robert !” more 
in fright than in joy. afraid 
you’ve misunderstood didn’t 
mean any reproach.” 

“My darling’”—he gathered her into 
“my love 


she gasped quickly, 
“T’m 
me. I 


his arms with deep emotion 
for you is speaking, not your reproach. 
And we can go and be sure® 
hurting no one. Marjorie will 
freedom. I know—I 
You can 
work, 


happy 


ahead 
we're 
be glad of her 
have good reason to know. 
now to your chosen 
sweet, and we'll wait a year to be 
al] : ’ 


ga back 
our 


Her had ai 
lips as if abo 1t 
upon his bosom 


to speak and 


moved he1 
then dropped her head 


and wept. 

“Kit—Kit—my dearest, what is it?” 
he cried anxioush, petting and kissing 
her. 

She dried her eyes and smiled upon 
him with a new joyousness. 

“Can’t I cry for happiness?” she de- 
manded, with an attempt at her old 
belligerence. 

“Ts it really that?” 


' > 


“Oh, isn’t it just! Roberty, I never, 
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never expected to love any one as I 
love you! I never, never believed I 
could be so happy! Perhaps, after all, 
we weren't as right as we thought. The 
old world means much to both of us. 
And, dear,” she added haltingly, “the 
day you come with Marjorie’s consent 
to divorce you, I’ll tell you about some- 
thing else that made me cry.” 

“And you'll go back to the settlement 
work that you love?” 

“I'll do anything you tell me to do, 
Roberty,” she answered happily. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was almost eleven o’clock when 
Arden reached his house in the city. 
Marjorie was not yet home, but he 
had not expected her in yet. He set- 
tled himself in the library with a pipe 
and a paper he did not read, and made 
himself comfortable in anticipation of 
a long wait. Ten minutes later, he was 
surprised by her entry, and amazed to 
find that she had evidently come in quest 
of him. Her handsome evening cloak 
looked carelessly and hastily assumed, 
and her face and manner showed deep 
agitation. 

“Robert, you’re home! That’s for- 
tunate !” 

She astounded him by rushing to 


him, seizing his hands, and cowering 


against him. Vaguely he noted that 
her hands were cold. Instinctively he 
{ I m ibout her and turned to 
the door to see if she were being fol- 


lowed hy what had evidently fright- 
ened her past all reserve. Nothing ap- 
peared. 

“Marjorie,” he demanded at last, 
trying to look into her averted face, 
“what has happened to you?” 

“Oh, Robert, you won't believe a 
word of anything they may say, will 
your Not a word!” she begged hys- 
terically. “Robert, you know me so 
well—you understand me. You’re the 
only one who ever understood me fully. 
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I’ve been a fearful fool, but you’d for- 
give me that, wouldn’t you, Bob boy?” 
She dabbed at her eyes with the fra- 
grant bit of fine lace that served her 
for a handkerchief. 

The unexpected use of her long-dis- 
carded pet name for him went through 
him like a sharp dagger. He tried to 
release her, but she clung to him. 

“Robert, don’t! Oh, don’t tell me 
you won’t understand!” 

“Understand what, Marjorie?” 

“Kiss me, Bobby!” She raised her 
lovely face. 

“Marjorie, I 

He turned away his head and again 
tried to withdraw from her embrace. 
Her clutch tightened, and she dropped 
her head on his bosom and sobbed tem- 
pestuouly. The outbreak alarmed him, 

“My dear,” he exclaimed, petting her, 
“you mustn’t! Please, dear, don’t cry 
like that!” 

She controlled herself and, finding 
her own handkerchief inadequate, be- 
gan hunting in his pockets for his with 
the fascinating assurance of a pretty 
and spoiled child. 

“Oh, Rob, if you’d only believe in me, 
I wouldn’t care what any one said! I 
thought you loved me—really and end- 
lessly. I know I’ve been horrid to you 
sometimes, but it was—it was—mostly 
to test you. You were always so sure 
of our love.” ‘ 

“Don’t, Marjorie dear!” \ little 
frown of pain contracted his forehead. 


” 








“Rob, I need you so now! I'd be 
utterly lost if you stopped loving me! 
I need your trust and your strength 
and your—virtue. If you should fail 
me, Heaven knows what would become 
of me! Oh, hold me, Bob boy, hold me 
tight !” 

“T can’t dear. I can’t think with you 
in my arms.” 

‘Must you think?” 

“Yes, now if never again.” 

“You don’t love me.” 













“You yourself once said that wasn’t 
love.” j 

“You don’t trust me.” 

She dropped her arms from his and 
moved away. He had a strange desire 
to draw her to him again. 

“T don’t trust myself,” he answered, 
turning from her. “I don’t know my- 
self. I came home to-night sure of 
my indifference toward you. You've 
just appealed to something I thought 
quite dead, and I don’t know why I feel 
a warmth, a stirring there.” 

“Because it can’t die, Rob—our love. 
I know it couldn’t in me. Not even 
through all that artiéiciality and—reck- 
lessness and all you hated so. You see, 
now, when I need you, I come back to 
you so sure, so full of trust in you——” 
She moved toward him. 

“Your trust in me is unfounded!” 
broke in Arden swiftly and harshly. 
“Don’t come any nearer! I must tell 
you all. I no longer love you. I love 
some one else.” 

She stopped abruptly and seemed to 
shrink into herself, a piteous figure. 
Again Arden had to steel himself 
against a desire to put his. arms about 
her and hide her. He went on des- 
perately and, he felt, brutally. 

“T came home to-night to ask you to 
divorce me—to set me free to marry 
the finest, truest woman in the world.” 
She drew herself up with an effort. 


All her old dignity returned to crown 
her, but her fa looked hit 
drawn. He could have borne her weak 


ness better 

“Divorce ?” she breathed. 

“T had no reason to think that you 
would object.” 

“No. I—I suppose—I deserve that 
you—that you should have lost—all 
faith in me.” She seemed to-speak with 


difficulty. 
There was a silence He tried rig- 
idly not to look at her as she stood, 


swaying a little, pulling at the hand 


kerchief she had taken from him. 
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“Must it be—right away, Robert?” 
she asked at last. ‘“You—you couldn't 
wait—a year—say, or at least some 
months? Long enough for—for us to 
be seen together—a lot—to—to refute 
what they’re going to say—to kill 
me ‘i 

“What do you mean?” 3 

“IT was seen—coming out of Roland 
Kimball’s rooms—to-night.” 

“Good God!” 

He heard his own exclamation with 
a sort of wonder. Why did it sound 
so deeply tragic when all he felt was 
overwhelming disgust? He saw the 
veins in her neck swell and her whole 
slim body quiver with her effort at self- 
control. 





“Do—do you think—I’m vile—too?” 
she jerked out. 

He swallowed hard, but could not an- 
swer. 

“T did it as a joke,” she began with 
sudden volubility, her voice shrill with 
hysteria. “I swear it was a joke! It 
was a wager. He dared me. I wasa 
fool. I wanted some excitement. He’s 
only a child. I was sure I could man- 
age him. I knew Oh, of 
course I was a fool, but I’m not—I’m 


not—wicked! Robert, you must be- 
lieve me, you must! And you must 
stand by me now! It would ruin me 
—it would kill me! I’d kill myself! 
J would, Robert!’ 

He could no longer bear that strange, 
raw stridency in her voice and the ugli- 
ness of her complete humiliation. In 


an instant he had gathered hef to him 
and felt her shuddering against his 
breast. 

“There need be no divorce,” he said, 
in a low, hard voice. 

Gradually she grew quiet. 

“Do you mean that, Robert?” 

“Vea,” 

“But 
truest 

“We may let her decide that.” 


what about—her—the ‘finest, 


399 


woman in the world: 



























you up?” 

The words chilled him. The thought 
that he must definitely give up Kate 
and the new life that had dawned so 
joyously for him filled him’ with re- 
vulsion against this delicate, sweet, ar- 
tificial little creature who clung to him 
so desperately. Unconsciously he re- 
leased himself from her embrace and 
strode away from her across the room, 
almost as if he were fleeing from her. 

“Marjorie,” he said in a strained 
voice, “I can’t give her up.” 

“Rob — she — she isn’t — already — 
your mistress ?” 

In Marjorie’s voice there was the 
disgust and contempt of the woman 
who has dared to dance upon the edge 
of the proprieties without falling over, 
herself. How cheap her affair with 
Roland Kimball was! And how utterly 
impossible that she could see how she 
had blackened herself by merely play- 
ing wantonly with that fire through 
which Kate had dared to walk with 
such high courage! 

“She—is willing—to remain—my— 
mistress.” It sounded vile put in the 
language Marjorie understood ! 

“Robert! You can’t mean it! I 
don’t believe it is you who are talking— 
you whom I always considered so noble 
and pure, whose love for me I thought 
was different, noble, unending! Oh, 
-to think, 
you said so much that sounded 


what a childish fool I’ve been 
because 
fine about ideals and. love and all—to 
believe that you could be different from 
the others! It’s a joke, a wonderful 
joke on us all!” She threw back her 
head and laughed hysterically. ‘“Let’s 
go on!” she cried wildly. “The whole 
filthy business! You go your way and 
I'll go mine, and we’ll see which beats 
the other to the dogs! Only you’ve had 
an unfair start, Rob, for I was a fool. 
I didn’t dare go all the to the 
devil to-night. I thought you'd care! 


way 
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“You think, Bob boy, that she’ll give 
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What a fool—what a silly little idiot 
to believe re 

“Marjorie!” He seized her hands 
fiercely, his face white with fear. “Stop 
this! You don’t know what you're say- 
ing! You’re all unstrung!” 

“Don’t 1?” She tried in vain to free 
her hands. “Let me go! Why do you 
try to hold me? You don’t care! We'll 
be divorced! Why didn’t I stay with 
Roland? I’d never have known 

“For God’s sake, Marjorie, don’t talk 
like that!” 

“You’re hurting me! Let go! 
all over! We'll both be free! 
they laugh at me? 








It’s 
Suppose 
I’ll laugh, too! I'll 
make them laugh at you! I'll get all 
the fun out of life I can! I'll begin by 
telling them what a joke it was that I 
trusted you—that I really thought you 
were faithful! J, Marjorie Clayton 
Arden, believed, at the age of twenty- 
eight, that there were faithful men! 
And I once believed I was unworthy of 
you—of you!” 

Her voice broke, and she began to 
sob. He led her silently to the big 
couch and watched her crumple up in 
the corner of it, weeping with the un- 
affected abandon of a hurt child. He 
wondered how it was that he could 
watch her so calmly. 

“Marjorie,” he said gently, when she 
had grown quieter, “if I have failed 
you, can’t that it was not all 
my fault and not in the least my de- 
[ had tried so hard to win back 
a love you finally convinced me I had 
lost. If you’re willing that I should try 
again—for the sake of—what we once 
were to each other—Il’m ready—to give 
up—everything, and start again. Do 
you hear me, Marjorie ?” 

She had stopped crying. Now she 
raised that slim, aristocratic little head 
of hers, wonder written on her tear- 
ravaged face. 

“You'll give her up?” 

Ven. 


“You swear it?” 


you see 


sire? 
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“T swear it,” he repeated solemnly. 

He well knew those round blue eyes 
could not fathom.the depth of his sac- 
rifice. He was casting his happiness at 
her feet, and she would trample it with 
the same elegant carelessness with 
which she unquestioningly accepted all 
the luxuries of her pampered life, deem- 
ing it vulgar to consider the cost. He 
bowed his head to hide from her the 
despair, so near to hatred, in his eyes. 

She rose and drew close to him. 
Presently her perfumed head was rest- 
ing against his breast. Mechanically 
he put his arms about her. A cold, 
aloof other self seemed to be watch- 
ing him critically, sneering. Was it this 
he had desired so deeply in those by- 
gone months? His quest of Marjorie 
had ended in attainment. 

“We've both been fools, Rob, haven’t 
we?” sighed Marjorie, after a pause. 
“T suppose it was natural for you to be 
the bigger fool. Men are allowed so 
much more freedom. Do you know, 
Rob, somehow I’m glad, now, to know 
you're not a saint? I suppose—I was 
——just—jealous.” 

Her voice grew soft and winning. 
She raised her slim white hands and, 
taking his face between them, drew 
him down to her and kissed his lips. 
For a moment after, she held his eyes, 
puzzled, baffled. Then she drooped in 
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Tr 
begge l 
can save m t] 

He strained her to him, his face pale 
and set. But he could not force him- 
self to answer her. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Marjorie and Arden began their cam- 
paign against the gossips by being seen 
together all the day, which was 
Sunday. They lunched at Claremont, 
and in the afternoon diligently visited 
among whose 


next 


those acquaintances 


tongues Marjorie feared most. They 

supped with Mrs. Clayton and put in 
the evening at a musicale where their 
presence together might have its effect 
on the largest number of their friends, 

All day long the spring sun and the 
spring wind spoke to Arden of Kate, 
out in the open fields—Kate waiting 
happily for the news he could: never 
bring her. And once in a while he 
would recall the disgust in Marjorie’s 
voice when she had referred to his 
“mistress.” She had tarnished the 
beauty of their relationship. She had 
him of the full worth of his 
memories. 

He felt that dead weight of hope- 
less patience with which a man re- 
ceives the news that he. is the victim 
of a lingering and incurable sickness, 
alter his life to the mere 
spending of his days wtntil the final 
darkness gives him rest. He found 
himself speculating as to how long he 
must live on. 

Meantime, here was Kate to tell. At 
least he would see her once again. 

A Marchlike storm followed Sun- 
day’s ideal weather, and Arden pro- 
ceeded down to the settlement the next 
morning through wind and _ chilling 
rain. He did not bother to carry plans 
to excuse his coming. It was to be the 
last time. 


The littered and muddy streets, the 


r¢ »bbed 


who must 


ugly, lowering tenements, the cramped 


little | ment shops, » lit up dis 
lo ked 


crushingly un- 


mally in the morning gloom 
drearier than ever and 
What availed such spirits 
a world as relentlessly 


conquerable. 
as Kate’s in 
hideous as this? 

The settlement house, which should 
have been a- beacon in all this squalor, 
seemed rather to have drooped into the 
shabbiness of its neighbors, overcome 
The door 
the window boxes, those 
looked sparse and 


by discouragement white 
was spattered, 
tiny, brave efforts, 


pinched. 





Kate met him in the hall.. He shook 
hands with her and withdrew his hand 
so hastily after the ceremony that he 
was in a panic lest his action had told 
her all—brutally and abruptly. Un- 
doubtedly she sensed the ehange in 
him. He could hardly bear her ques- 
tioning silegce as she led him up to her 
room. Once there, she closed the door 
and leaned against it, a queer, futile, 
symbolic gesture, he noted, as if she 
were endeavoring to shut out the un- 
happiness he was bringing her. 

“Now, dear, what has happened ?” 

Her voice was so sweet and sane! 
He braced himself and turned away, 
breathing heavily. Three days ago, 
life had been so simple, so clear and 
easy. To live honestly, to love openly 
and be happy—that was all they had 
demanded. And now somehow some- 
thing had interfered, a complex and 
artificial system, the terrible and sense- 
less god that Marjorie worshiped, ‘a 
god of fools whom he had always ab- 
horred. For Marjorie’s social position 
—yes and for Kate’s and his own—he 
must inflict great sorrow upon the 
woman he loved and crush his own 
growing happiness at a blow. Could 
Kate understand? Was it in a wom- 
an’s power to see duty clearly, as he 
saw his duty to Marjorie now? 

“Robert, answer me, are you ill?” 
Her voice was vibrant with a sympathy 

ell.” 

After a short pause, she approached 
him, but he moved with quick terror 
beyond her reach and felt her draw up 
sharply at this obvious sign that he 
wished to avoid her touch. He dared 
not look at her, and as the silence 
lengthened, he found it impossible to 
speak. 

“Please—Robert,” said her voice at 
last, a strained, difficult, breathless 
voice, “try—try to tell me—what you 
came here to say.” 

He raised his eyes to her and spoke 
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slowly, astonished to find his own 
words steady and clear. 

“Marjorie has refused to divorce 
me.” 

Kate began°to tremble violently and 
slipped, as if for support, into a chair 
near the table. On her face was a 
twitching smile, and the look of one 
who has been shocked to find the news 
less terrible than the prologue, and is 
still wary of what is to follow. 

“But, Robert,” she protested, “I 
never—asked—for that.” 

“That isn’t all, Kate.” 

“No?” Her trembling ceased as she 
gripped the table. 

“No. Kate—we must—give each 
other up.” ’ 

She still clung with whitening nails 
to the edge of the table. She swal- 
lowed hard and looked with intensity 
at the base of the table lamp. 

“We—must? Why, Robert?” 

Why? Why? 

All longing and all passion welled 
up within him. He could not leave 
her. It was asking too much—more 


than any mortal man could be asked 
to bear. He stood rigid, staring at the 
bent figure at the table. As before 
in a vividly emotional crisis, he seemed 
to become an outside Arden, viewing 
dispassionately his own puppetlike fig- 
ure, criticizing his own actions, but 


unable to account for his own motives. 
Why could he not follow the agonized 
cry of his heart? Why did he stand 
there thinking of Marjorie, whom he 
no longer loved? 

“Marjorie,” he heard himself say, 
like a mechanical doll, ‘Marjorie is my 
wife ” He pulled himself together. 
“T promised to—love and protect her. 
She has come to me for the first time 
for the fulfillment of that vow—be- 
cause for the first time she has need 
of me. Kate—dare I—desert her?” 

“She needs you, Robert? How?” 
Kate had somehow managed to relax. 
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She spoke so gently that it sounded al- 
most casual. 

“Saturday night, when I went in to 
speak to her about our—decision, she 
came to me in great distress to tell me 
that in some foolish, meaningless ad- 
venture, she had compromised herself, 
and she wanted me to help her out of 
it all. Divorce was, of course, out of 
the question then. But I was so anx- 
ious for a true understanding between 
us that I told her about—you. You see, 
I was so sure she no longer loved me. 
But, Kate—she was like a child de 
prived of the nurse it has come to 
regard as a god. Can you 
wasn’t love, as you know it, but some 
how it seemed—so—unbelievably bind- 
ing. In her hysteria and the thought of 
losing me, she said things that made me 
shudder for her. She’s not fit to stand 
alone.” 

“What things, Robert?” 

“That she had always believed in me 
and depended on me for moral support. 
Of course she couldn’t comprehend our 
love. To her'it was all—disgrace. She 
felt that I had fallen—and the thought 
robbed her of her only prop. For a 
while, she reveled in ugly abandon—a 
desire for licentious freedom. Oh, 
Kate, it was horrible to hear the Mar- 
jorie I once believed in so completely 
shamelessly baring the weaknesses of 
her soul—the undreamed of—na 
Kate, can you lerstand? | 
leave her, y.” 

“And what if I should plead a ik 
ness, a grave need? Would : 
Marjorie and come to me?” asked Kate 
tonelessly. 

“Ah, no! Kate, you mustn’t! I 
couldn’t bear to find you weak! As 
Marjorie needs her ideal of me, can’t 
you see I couldn’t live without my ideal 
of you? Help me— 
help me!” 

Very moved 
across the stood 
taut and motionless, watching her, won- 


see? It 


ou leave 


Be strong, dear! 


slowly Kate rose and 


room toward him. He 


dering how-near she would come—how 
near he could bear to have her come, 
She took his two hands in both hers 
and drew them to her breast. He could 
feel the slow, heavy pounding of her 
heart. Then she raised her eyes search- 
ingly to his. 

“Robert—you—you loved me?” 

“Kate, I love you—I love you!” 

He snatched his hands from hers and 
crushed her to him in a fierce embrace, 
forgetful of everything. For a mo- 
ment she yielded; then she struggled 
to free herself until he let her go, 
Through the mists of mingled desire 
and remorse that clouded his vision, he 
noted that her face seemed both radiant 
and placid. 

“Good-by, Robert,” she said quickly, 
“Perhaps some day we shall meet again. 
I shall live for that.” 

“No—no, not good-by !” he protested. 
“‘We must see each other again. Kate, 
we could manage——” 

“Your promise to Marjorie 

“But we could see each other and be 
At the home—in the course of 
you 


strong. 
your work—— | 
altogether !” 

“l’m giving up my work.” 

“No, You mustn’t! You 
mustn't your life for 
this—— 

“T haven’t spoiled it. Trust me. 

Saas 
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can’t lose 


Kate! 


spoil 


whole 


And 


ped ird | 
ly, motioning toward the door 


dS 


Dizzily he saw her face, gray, drawn, 
then, stumbling a little, 


and tearless : 
he obeyed her, without a final word. 
So they parted. 
CHAPTER XxX. 
About a week later, Henderson went 
Arden’s office about the plans for 
laying of the corner stone of the 
i ceremony was to be the 
Henderson 





extraordinarily excited over it all and 
this irritated Arden. 

“Aren’t you well?’ demanded Hen- 
derson at last. 

“T have a cold,” lied Arden. 

“Oh, that won’t last, this -wonderful 
spring weather. Cheer up. Look your 
best. A friend of yours will be over 
to see us break ground.” 

Arden started and his heart throbbed. 

“Who?” he asked. 

“Harry Thorne.” 

“Oh, fine!” Arden did his best to 
seem elated. “We must all have din- 
ner together. He’s never met Mar- 
Shall we make it a regular af- 


orie. 
fait —you and your wife come, too?’ 

“We could have had Kate Palmer 
for the other woman, only she’s gone. 
Left last night.” 

“Did she?” 

“Too bad! She 
Harry last time he was over. 
ber? It’s a big loss to us.” 

“Ta; 

“T never understood why you never 
cared much for her.” 

Could a man of that bland counte- 
and mild eye be capable of will- 


made a hit with 
Remem- 


nance 
ful torture? 

“She—she | was—very—adequate.” 
Arden tasted the agony of the unwill- 
ing proselyte, denying his God. 

“Humph! Adequate! It'll be many 

years before we get such another! 


1 


hey ever let her go I can’t see. 


They say she was determined. They 


suspected a love affair.” 
“What ?” 
Arden broke the point of the pencil 


with which he had been nervously 
sketching during Henderson’s disserta- 
tion. Now he found an excuse to hide 
his face by bending over the scrap 
basket to sharpen the pencil. 

“Women of hertype usually sneak 
off into marriage as if it were something 
to be ashamed of. They hate so to 
give up their independence and all that. 
When she wouldn’t give any reasons 
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for going, why, they naturally came to 
the conclusion it was that.” 

“Oh, marriage?” 

“Good Lord, what did you think?” 
demanded Henderson. “Hang it, man, 
you are unfair to those you don’t like, 
aren’t you?” 

“Who isn’t?” 
ately for abstractions. 
about Thorne. Shan’t 
dinner and a theater?” 

“Good idea! I'll get the tickets. 
Have you seen ‘Lovely Lady’? Andy 
knows Benita Berresford very well, 
and she'll get us a box.” 

“Fine.” 

“Well, that’s arranged. Let me know 
the night. How about Monday? I'll 
get Harry to stay over.” Henderson - 
rose, ready to go at last. 

“T’ll ask Marjorie and let you know.” 
Arden rose, too. The fact that Hen- 
derson’s departure was imminent liv- 
ened him a bit. 

“All right.” Henderson reached the 
door. “Oh, by the way, Andy or some- 
body told me Benita Berresford looks 
like Kate Palmer on the stage. You 
don’t Object?” Henderson grinned. 

“Don’t be an ass!” growled Arden, 
losing all patience. 

The theater party was not a success. 
Marjorie found Thorne provincial and 
refused to unbend to him. Mrs. Hen- 
derson was never a social asset, and for 
had brought a lit- 
who was bored 


Arden steered desper- 
“Tell me more 
we make it a 


the third woman she 
tle m half baked débutante 
to death. 

To cap the climax, Benita 
ford did look like Kate Palmer. 


Berres- 


Six months later, Arden met Andy 
Henderson in the lobby of the theater 
in which Benita Berresford had played 
her new season’s comic opera for a 
month. They bowed formally to each 
other; then, suddenly, Arden stopped. 
Andy stopped, too. He noticed that 
Arden was looking thin and tired. He 
had heard rumors that Arden had 
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ceased to /be seen so constantly with 
his wife. 

“I’ say, Henderson, didn’t your 
brother tell me that you know Benita 
Berresford personally?” asked Arden 
offhandedly. 

“Did he?” 
cigarette. 

ey es. 
actress.” 

Pest 

“T—I’d like to have a chance to tell 
her so.” Arden flushed like a college 
boy under Andy’s gaze, so full of in- 
tolerable amusement. 

“You’re fishing for an introduction ?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Well, meet me after the show, and 
I'll take you behind.” 

“Thanks.” 
~ “But I warn you, Arden, Benny’s 
not interested in settlement houses.” 

After the play} Andy led Arden to 
She was ex- 


Andy indifferently lit a 


I think she’s a splendid little 


the star’s dressing room. 
pecting visitors, and had arrayed her- 
self in a vivid kimono to receive them. 
As he entered, she eyed Arden swiftly, 
with keen interest. He was enchanted 
and fascinated by the close view of her 
heavily painted face, the frank, piquant 
artificiality of her vermilion lips, her 
light blue eyelids, and the incredible 
length and thickness of her eyelashes. 
Palmer van- 
\ iew of 


ha l 


The resemblance to Kate 


ished completely in this near 
her, but in the many he 
come t I he re 
she I id 
yond the n | wer she 
recall to him an woman. 

“Be . nicest, 
Andy, laughing. ‘“Here’s a brand-new 
amateur Johnny come to your stage 
door. Help him along.” 

She did. 

She opened up a new world to him— 
though 


your Benny,” warned 


which, 
inexhaustible. 
cut off from 


a world of easy joy 
shallow, was apparet 
Nor was the other world 


him. Society giggled, and 


condoned. When Marjorie got her 
divorce several years later, to marry 
Roland Kimball’s successor, Arden’s 
popularity increased. A large inherit- 
ance from an obscure Western rela- 
tive who had opened up the gates of 
the gold fields in Alaska had its unad- 
mitted, but crowning effect of making 
him completely irresistible—and unre- 
sisting. 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Seventeen years after he had re- 
nounced her, Arden saw Kate Palmer 
again. 

The -perfect lines of the trim co- 
lonial house, so beautifully set in its 
old-faehioned garden, humming and 
fragrant in the July afternoon sunshine, 
caused Arden to bid his chauffeur slow 
up the car. Then he saw the sign: 
“Highway Inn.” At first the idea that 
this was, so to speak, public property 
him as it disturbed so many 
to regard true loveli- 


shocked 
people, trained 
ness as the exclusive possession of the 
plutocrat. Then he that he 
fortunate in being permitted to 


realized 
was 
invade and investigate so attractive a 
He had his car stopped, and 
his Japanese valet climbed down from 
his seat beside the chauffeur to help 


domain. 


his master alight. 


“Tf the mused, as 


food is good,” he 


box- 


but a second glance 


hey 


If, in their maid- 


his lam« 


; 
him tf 


ness, 
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I like Vy 


sured iat ft were’ not 
to recognize him. 
enly seclusion, they had read at all 
scandalous “accident” of his 
which had stolen a 


front-page war news in all but the most 


of that 


column from the 


conservative papers, they would never 
torious hero—or vil- 
all would ever really come 


into the rarefied moral atmosphere that 
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surrounded them. He addressed them 
unnecessarily, taking childish pleasure 
in the thought of their disgust should 
they ever learn that they had exchanged 
words with a man who had been shot 
in his attempt to steal another man’s 
wife. 

“Do you know if I can get tea here?” 
he inquired, bowing with special court- 
liness. 

His gray hair was growing thin, but 
he concealed the fact well; otherwise, 
he was as handsome as ever. The 
two elderly maidens were impressed 
and a little flustered. He was so funda- 
mentally altered that it did not occur 
to him to be amused that the admira- 
tion these women accorded him gave 
him pleasure. 

“I—I guess so,” answered one of 
them. “Just ring the bell and ask.” 

A slim little maid answered the door 
and looked doubtful at his request. 

“We don’t gen’elly give afternoon 
tea. Wait. Ill ask Miss Palmer,” she 
said. 

The name meant nothing to him after 
those seventeen years. He stood on 
the brick terrace, breathing the deep- 
scented air contentedly and for the first 
time blessing the doctor who had com- 
bined with his lawyer in prescribing 
for him a two months’ rest as far as 
ible from the environment that had 

ht about his catastrophe He 


; 
I 

) 

held himself well. He liked to think 


idered him 

nan. He posed a little for 

th efit of the porch ladies, and was 
occupied with an artfully unconscious 
adjustment of a sprig of honeysuckle 
in his buttonhole, when he heard Kate 


Palmer’s voice. 


“You want tea——” 

He wheeled, startled. Perhaps it was 
not so much her tones as the break in 
her sentence that caused him to gaze 


er with dawning recognition as she 
stood staring at him. 
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“Well,” she said at last, with a smile, 
extending her hand, “it’s been a long 
time, hasn’t it? Come in—Mr. Arden.” 

He stepped into the pretty passage- 
way, with its rag rugs and real ma- 
hoganies, and memories rushed upon 
him with a strange, bitter back taste 
he did not quite understand. 

“T should have known you _ any- 
where,” he declared with emotion, and 
followed her into the quaint parlor, 
using his cane as little as possible. 

She had grown a little stouter, and 
her hair had lost most of its fascinat- 
ing unruliness as well as much of its 
luster. There were humorous lines 
about her mouth and eyes, but, on the 
whole, her face was softer, gentler. 
She looked like a tender, sympathetic 
mother of the old Kate Palmer. It was 
queer to think of her as suggesting 
motherliness, 

“Are you still Miss Palmer?” He 
wanted to call her Kate and expected 
her to tell him that he might, in spite 
of her “Mr. Arden.” 

“Yes,” she answered, eying him with 
a disconcertingly impersonal keenness. 

“It’s hard to believe. You look very 
wonderful.” 
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“I’m unfailingly healthy.” 

The answer recalled her old. gruff- 
ness. He remembered, too, what that 
gruffness had once concealed. 

“Are you still trying to hide your 
warm, passionate nature He smiled 
meltingly, approaching her. 

She did not draw away, but her look 
of calm amusement checked him. 

“One love affair hardly constitutes 
a ‘warm and passionate nature,’” she 
retorted dampeningly. 

“You mean,” he recovered in a man- 
ner that did credit to his later-day 
trainir “that I—I alone—that there 
has been—no other ?” 

“You're flattered that you cured me?” 
This time she moved, but it was to the 
door to call the maid and order tea, 
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“And some of my muffins, Nellie. 
Bring them in here,” she told the girl. 
“There are very few women,” began 
Arden, when they were alone again, 
“who can say what you have just 
said.” 
~ “I’m afraid,” answered Kate placid- 
ly, “your wide experience with women 
excludes spinsters. Do sit down. Try 
that winged chair.” 

Her easy reference to the things that 
should have been so painful to her 
rather revolted him. 

“You — know about — about — my 
life—since ‘ 

es.” 
not sad. 

“Are you terribly—disappointed ?” 

“Disappointed? Now?” She shook 
her head slowly. 

“T should have said—grieved.” 

“Oh, no. That’s the trouble. I’m 
not even more than moderately inter- 
ested.” 

“T don’t believe you!” he cried vehe- 
mently. 

“It’s fearfully disconcerting, isn’t it? 
I used to get all worked up over it, too. 
Ten years ago, I should have thought 
it utterly impossible.” 

“Ten years?” 

“To be most generous—say nine. My 
unending love for you lasted almost 
eight years. Then work ousted it.” 

“Settlements?” He 
saintliness. 

“No, my boarding house. It was 
stenography at first. But I never liked 
that. When I had saved enough, I 
traded my Boston house for this place, 
redecorated it, and call it an inn. 
That’s more genteel than ‘hotel,’ you 
see. It’s very popular.” 

“Kate,” he protested, in real anguish, 
“it’s my fault! I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

“Good heavens, for what? Don’t 
you like my little place? Wait till you 
taste my muffins.” 





Her voice was serious, but 


conceded her 
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“Are you afraid to be serious, 
Kate?” 

“I’m afraid to be ridiculous, Rob- 
ert.” 

“Is that why you crush your real 
feelings?” | 

“That’s why I crush everything but 
my real feelings.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Perhaps, after you’ve had some tea, 
things will be clearer. Here it comes,” 
answered Kate lightly, rising and help- 
ing the little maid, who entered just 
then with a big tray. 

“IT see Nellie has brought you some 
of my cake, too. You’ve impressed 
her as a good customer,” smiled Kate, 
when the girl had gone. ‘How are the 
muffins ?” 

“Of course they’re delicious,” an- 
swered Arden, disconsolately enjoying 
them. “But it’s hard to think of you, 
with all your big vision and ideals, both- 
ering about muffins. And to know it’s 
all my fault!” 

“T always had the instinct for home- 
making,” answered Kate. Something 
in her voice told him that, for some rea- 
son, she found his objections to her 
present life amusing. It made him bit- 
ter. 

“On a very different scale, Kate.” 

“You once planned to—marry me.” 

He started to answer, but saw that 
her attention had been attracted by a 
blithe, boyish 














































voice outside, a voice, 


halloing to the maiden ladies, who 
seemed happy to answer it. He was 
struck by the look on Kate’s face. She 


was really a remarkably handsome 
woman. \ 

“Are you happy here?” he demanded, 
wondering. 

“Very. Are you happy?” 

“Marjorie divorced me, too late for 
me to be able to answer yes to you.” 
He was pleased with the neatness of 
his reply until he beheld an odd, hard 
gleam in her eye that forced him to 
add hastily, “I—I tried to look you up, 


















parted, and I didn’t know how to go 
about finding you.” 

“IT once gave you the address of my 
aunt’s house in Boston,” she observed 
quietly. “You could have traced me 
through that.” 

“Perhaps—I thought—you wouldn’t 
want to have anything to do with me.” 

“Don’t lie to save my feelings, Rob- 
ert.” 

“I’m not lying, Kate.” He spoke 
with a fervor that was unexpected even 
to himself. “I did—I did—long for 
you. That longing led me, unsatisfied 
and unhappy, to hunt for something | 
had lost when I lost you. Of course I 
couldn’t find it, but I found a substi- 
tute, a drug, and the pain was eased. 
Suppose I had come to you then—would 
you have married me?” 

“Yes, Robert.” 

“Kate!” For the first time in many 
years he was deeply stirred. “Kate,” he 
zepeated in a shaken voice, “did you 
know what four of those five years had 
been—for me?” 

“T think so.” 

“And you would have forgiven me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kate, you still love me!” <A _ sud- 
den delighted triumph in his voice 
robbed her eyes of their softness. “I’ve 


been through all the world and have 

back to find your love still burn 
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Don’t!” interrupted Kate quickly 

and sharply. “Please don’t! This is 

a horrible misconception. Do try to 

understand and believe me. That was 

ten years ago, and more. I’ve told you 

that my love did not outlive eight 

years 
“Kate, how silly, to try to convince 


me with mathematics 
“Let’s try physiology then.” She 
spoke brutally. ‘Our bodies go through 
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but it was five years after we had— 
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a complete change every seven years. 
This includes our hearts. We are two 
entirely different people.” 

“T can’t believe the great, sacred love 
you felt for me could die completely.” 
He fought the repugnant idea indig- 
nantly. He almost hated her now, as 
she rose, smiling so serenely again. 

“Well, let’s not say it died,” she an- 
swered, “but that it was diverted, as 
yours was—diverted. Robert, do you 
remember David Klotz?” 

“No.” 

“Yes, you must, Robert. He was the 
boy you rescued and took to the hos- 
pital on horseback.” 

“Oh.” His tone was not interested. 

“I—I adopted—a—David,” she an- 
nounced, hesitating. “He’s coming in 
in a moment. I want you to see how 
my—love—was diverted.” 

Even as she spoke, the boyish voice 
on the veranda led the old ladies in a 
merry burst of laughter, and with a 
healthy stamping of youthful feet, 
David came in. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


He was a tall lad, with thick, dark 
hair and extraordinarily fine blue-gray 
eyes. He swung in and kissed Kate 
without embarrassment and then turned 
straightforwardly to eye the stranger. 

“This is David Palmer, Robert. And 
this, David, is a very old friend of 
mine, Mr. Arden.” 

They clasped hands. 

“Is that your car at the curb?” 
asked David with interest. 

“Yes.” 

“Ts it really a Rolls-Royce?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good night!” This was evidently 
an expression of admiration rather 
than a salutation. It placed the young 
giant at sixteen years old in spite of 
his height. “I never expected to see 
one of them for the first time at our 
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humble door, did you, mom? Is it 
true all the mountings are of silver?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“It seems sort of—flossie—silly. 
Excuse my saying so. Only they don’t 
exactly help the engine.” 

“They don’t hurt it any. 
try her?” 

David flushed and immediately looked 
even bigger—several sizes too large for 
the room, in fact, and extra awkward. 

“Aw—say—did—did that sound like 
a hint?” 

“We'll all go. 

“We mustn’t be 
Kate. 

David’s delight in the car was infec- 
tious. Arden sent the Jap to the 
kitchen for tea, so that David might sit 
with the chauffeur to discuss the 
mechanism and eventually to take the 
wheel for a bit. But he did not con- 
fine his enthusiasm to the front seat. 

They came back after an hour’s drive 
and David and Arden walked about the 


Want’ to 


Come along, Kate.” 
long,” hesitated 


garden together in the deep golden sun- 
set, while Kate went indoors to superin- 


David 


and 


tend preparations for supper. 
had other interests beside cars, 
somehow Arden seemed to have won 
his confidence. Among other things, 
he said that he found himself unfor- 
givably young with the war going on. 

“Mother won’t let me lie about my 
age,” he declared in disgust and, as 
Arden was protest, “I should 
hope not!” he added, ‘““You know what 
women are.” And then, as if sorry 
at even this slight disparagement, “But 
she’s such a noble peach in everything 
else. Oh, isn’t she great?” 

His declaration of love and loyalty 
was so warm it hinted at some tragic 
source, and made Arden wonder. Per- 
haps the boy remembered a different 
sort of mother in the early squalor from 
which Kate’s “diverted love” had res- 
cued him. 

David both fascinated and depressed 
Arden. He brought back old hopes and 
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desires. He, too, had peered like this, 
through the open door of the world, 
unassailed by doubts, armored with 
shining ideals. And his failure had, 
in truth, been so cheap, after all. 

All at once he realized what that Don 
Juan career of his that he had gloated 
over, only a few hours before, would 
seem like to this clean stripling. What 
would it have seemed like to himself 
at sixteen—aye or at thirty? He felt 
that he had grown into something hide- 
ously unreal, like a battered lay figure. 
He recognized, with a sickening pang, 
that he had become the thing he had 
so loathed as a boy, with a loathing 
that had wrung from him a vow he 
had been unable to keep. 

A deep-toned bell called them in to 
supper. There were about twenty 
guests, quiet, middle class, and, to Ar- 
den, uninteresting. He ate with Kate 
and David, but he ate little. His atten- 
tion was entirely occupied with the boy, 
whom he saw as a dear, but terrible 
reincarnation of his own _ betrayed 
youth. 

Once he caught a triumphant look 
on Kate’s face, but he did not stop 
to try to fathom it. 

He was to start as soon as his serv- 
ants had been refreshed, as he had 
planned to spend the night at Worces- 
ter, thirty miles away. David was due 
at a dance at his boys’ club and went 
up to dress for the occasion. Arden 
had promised to drop him at the club- 
house. Kate and Arden spent the last 
quarter of an hour together in the gar- 
den under the deepening blue of the 
summer night, and somehow Arden 
neglected to find the setting sentimen- 
tal. They walked in silence a moment 
through the fragrant shadows. 

“That was a fine idea, adopting a 
child,” he said at least. “It must keep 
you young. But why a boy?” 

“I like there 
David.” 

“When—when did you do it?” 


boys. Besides, was 
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“Not quite a year after we parted.” 
“Why, he must have been a tiny baby 
then.” 

“Very, very tiny.” 

“You mean his mother died—in—in 
childbirth ?” 

“No, Robert. I am alive.” 

She said it so quietly that at first he 
did not fully understand. But he 
stopped dead, breathing quickly and 
leaning heavily on his cane. 

“My God!” he whispered. ‘Kate! 
Do you mean Is—it—is it true?” 

“Ves, Robert.” 

“He is—my—son ?” 





“Our son.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” His 
voice was scarcely audible. 

“You forbade me, Robert.” 

“py 

“No, you won’t remember. But 
when you—left me, for Marjorie’s sake 
—you wouldn’t—you didn’t dare—per- 
mit me to state my need.” 

He could not see her face in the 
dark, but she spoke calmly and utterly 
without rancor. 

“You knew then—and let me go? 

“You couldn’t live without your ideal 
of me—my strength, my being above 
need.” 

“Did I say that?” 


” 


“Something like that. It made me 
proud, Robert, a bit too proud, but it 
£ trength.” 

eth! Stren 1 to b 1 of 
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ce to smother a sob He felt 

her hand on his shoulder, and in a mo- 
ment had grasped it, instinctively try- 
ing to draw her closer. But though 
he gripped his hand, she held aloof. 

‘Kate,” he cried brokenly, “it’s not 
too late! I’m free now. Marry me, 


, and give him back to me.” 


Kate 
“Robert, I’m sorry. I can’t.” 

You’re not mar 
ried. There’s nothing in the way of it 


“Why can’t you! 


for either of us. 


The God 
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“There are seventeen years in the 
y 


way.” 

“That means nothing—nothing !” 

“It means that I no longer love you, 
Robert.” 

“I'll make you love me again—I’ll 
make you!” 

“And make yourself love me?” 

“Oh, what do we care for that sort 
of love at our time of life. He’s our 
son—iny son. I want him! I want to 
be his father!” 

“Tt’s too late, Robert. His father 
was a different man from you. In sev- 
enteen years Ah, look back, Rob- 
ert, and tell me, am I right or wrong?” 

“So that’s it!” Anger surged over 
him. “You think I’m not good 
enough!” 

“Are you, Robert?” 

“I? I?’ His anger burst into fury. 
“And what about you? Was it any 
better for you, who spent your years 
nursing a hatred, planning a revenge. 
Pride? - Strength? Yes, yes, and 
most of all hate and jealousy! You're 
trying to pay me back for the hurt you 
—you yourself—invited.” 

“Tf it were only that!” 

The dead quiet of her tone incensed 
him the more. 

“Yes, and you would sacrifice your 
own son to that Puritan lust for pun- 
ishment !”’ 

“How do you come to that curious 
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conclusion, Robert She seemed in- 





hae tee 
even let me give him his 

“His chance?” 

“Oh, I know, from what he told me, 
that you’re going to send him through 
college and let him choose a career and 
all that. But think—think what he’d 
have as my son!” 


“‘What ?” 
“Wealth, a place in the world, a real 
name, social standing——” 


“Social standing!” She caught him 
up abruptly, but in a moment had con- 
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trolled her voice and again spoke 
evenly. “That’s quite true, Robert. 
You can give him social standing and 
I can’t. Now let’s see how great an 
advantage he is missing. What has it 
done for you, his father? First of all, 
it was Marjorie’s social standing, and 
not my sacrificing you, that lost you 
your son. Robert, I watched you as 
closely as possible in those first years. 
I heard of your affair with Benita 
Berresford, whom you had met through 
Andy Henderson, a man you had al- 
ways despised, though he had always 
had excellent social standing. And be- 
cause it was easy for you to go back 
to your own world, however you might 
haunt the other side, you felt no real 
need to return to me. And the gossip 
you created in your own set never im- 
paired your social standing; did it? I’ve 
been expecting every day to see some 
rumor of your engagement to a débu- 
tante confirmed. I wonder if this last 
—gallant affair of yours will shut any 
doors to you. I strongly suspect they 
will find your limp—becoming.” 

“Well, what have you to offer to him 
better than I have? Lies about his 
birth, disgrace and revulsion against 
you when he knows the truth! I know 
the sensitive soul of a boy. Beware 
of what he will become when he finds 
out everything!” cried Arden cruelly. 

“T’ve given him the truth already, 
Robert.” 

“You mean—he knows——” 

“That I’m his real mothe 
I didn’t marry his father. He 
of the ostracism, the humiliation, the 
poverty of those first years after he was 
born. You may know the sensitiveness 
of a boy’s soul, Robert. I know its 
hardiness as well. David knows the 
worth of respect because we have had 
to fight for ours. He knows many 
things you never knew, things that will 
keep him brave and pure where you 
“met failure. Yes, I gave him hardship 
and struggle and strength and the kind 


and that 
knows 


of pride that goes with these. I think, 
on the whole, they are better than your 
—social standing.” 

As her tense voice ceased, Arden 
bowed his head. 

“T see what you mean, Kate,” he said 
lifelessly. “You have given him every- 
thing, and I must give him nothing— 
I, his father.” 

“The Robert I loved gave him much,” 
corrected Kate gently. “He gave him 
the story of David Klotz, his willing- 
ness to marry me, yes and his support 
of Marjorie when he really believed 
she needed him. The man I loved was 
fine.” 

He caught her hands with a clutch 
almost childish in its desperation. 

“Kate, I’m the same man at heart 
—indeed I am the same!” 

“Let’s have courage, Robert, to face 
the truth. I’m not the same woman.” 
She freed her hands. 

“Why did you let me change?’ 
demanded piteously. 

“Let! Oh, Robert, Robert!” For 
the first and only time, she fell victim 
to her emotion. “Can’t you see? That 
is our tragedy. We can’t help the 
change. Do you think I willingly gave 
up that love for you that made even 
those first dark years so warm with 
hope? I wrote you letters, Robert, 
when the boy was born, and added to 

after that 
love would some day draw 
mood of 


report to you-—to 


’ 


he 


them year year, confident 
my great 
you back to me Every 


David’s I wanted t 
share with you. I didn’t want you to 
miss anything of his marvelous infancy 
and childhood. There were stacks of 
those letters, but I read and reread 
them constantly and guarded them as 


my most precious possession.” 
you won’t—you can’t deny 


“Kate 
me those!” 

“They’re burned up, Robert.” 

“Burned! Oh, how ?” 

“One day I began to find them fool- 


ish. I knew then that the Kate Palmer 
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who loved you had died. And by that 
token, knowing the letters would never 
reach the man she addressed, for her 
sake—I destroyed them.” 

“You think of me only as one who is 
dead ?” 

“The old Robert Arden is irrevoca- 
bly dead. There is one now living, and 
perhaps,” she added softly, “there is a 
new one—waiting to be born.” 

“Is there hope for me, Kate?” 

“Don’t ask me, Robert. There’s only 
one person who can tell you that.” 

She was right. It was his own heart 
he must search to find that something 
which she had used to lift her to the 
heights. One must proceed alone. So- 
ciety, in withdrawing its protection 
from her, had in truth made her strong. 
A quaint thought flashed through him. 
Perhaps if, as it is said, the woman 
always pays, she gets something worth 
paying for. 

“Kate,” he said at last, “suppose to- 
night, in the car—lI tell him I am his 
father ?” 

“If you honestly wish to, it is your 
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right. 
He knew he couldn’t do it. In this 
new interest, David might look him up. 

The horn of the sounded. It 
was David’s signal that he was ready. 
She turned toward the sound, but he 


ie 
stopped her timidly. 


car 


is it quite npossible, Kate? 
I d for the last time, huskily 
( ) here 
d-} 
May I kiss you, Kate?” 
“I'd rether not.” 
“l’m sorry. Good-by, Kate.” 


“Good-by, Robert.”’ 
He paused a moment. He had some- 
thing more to say, but somehow could 
find the words. And as 
she seemed to from him, im- 


not they stood, 
recede 


measurable worlds away. 


acknowledge himself to his son? 
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He had the odd notion that it was 


just a statue of her that he finally left, 


standing so still, so remote among the 
flowers. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


David again sat with the chauffeur. 
Arden did not have the heart or the 
courage to beg him to remain in back 
with him. All too soon, they reached 
the little clubhouse where the dance 
seemed already in full swing. David — 
got out and reached his big, cool, bony 
hand to Arden. 

“Thanks ever so much!” he said. “It 
was bully of you to bring me all the 
way. Good-by, and I do hope you'll 
come and see mom again.” 

“And you?” smiled Arden, holding 
the hand tightly. 

“Me? Oh, say!” He laughed and 
squeezed the old man’s detaining. hand. 
“You made a hit with me all right.” 

In a moment the boy had run up the 
walk and was joyously greeted by 
youthful voices. Arden heard broken 
bits of David’s explanation—“peach of 
an old man”—“yeah, Rolls-Royce e 
as the Jap climbed into the front seat, 
and the car was started. 

Arden lay back with his head against 
the cushions and his eyes on the stars. 
They made him think of Kate—clear, 
cold, high, 3ut was she 








and—pitiless. 


pitile s? 

Out of the jumbled memory of the 
scene he had just pa d through with 
her, one peech of hers lived in his 
mind, almost as she had spoken it. 

“The old Robert Arden is dead.” He 


repeated it soundlessly to the sky as if 
it were a prayer. “There is one now liv- 
ing—and perhaps there is a new one— 
waiting to be born.” 

A new Robert Arden? 

One who might, some day, dare to 








Wood had finished dinner at 

“Frederick’s.” They had met 
by chance after years of separation, dur- 
ing which time they had married, and 
they had been telling each other how 
fortunate they were to have married 
sensible, substantial girls. 

Ralph’s eyes were wandering among 
the diners. He saw some one who in- 
terested him, and said: 

“Bill, this talk about marrying in 
haste and repenting thereafter is all 
very well, but it reminds me of a story 
—that and something else.” 

“T’'ll listen, especially if I can have 
another cigar.” 

The cigars were sent for and brought. 

“It’s a long story, Bill.” 

“I’m very comfortable.” 

“And maybe I’m not a good story- 
teller.” 

“These 
ahead.’ 

Ralph went 
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cigars are very good Go 


ahead. 


Paul Bishop was a very pleasant, af- 
fable, substantial, level-headed gentle- 
man, and a brilliant scholar. He was 
about thirty years old. He was pro- 
fessor of economics at the university, 
which proved that he had brains. He 
wasn't rich, but he had than 
enough for a bachelor, perhaps sev- 
enty-five hundred a year. He worked 
hard. His duties at the university took 


more 
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a lot of time, and, beside that, he wrote 
a great deal and lectured away from 
the university. He played golf and 
cards and was a mighty agreeable fel- 
low generally. He was probably the 
homeliest man in the world; he was so 
homely it was fascinating. He lived 
in rooms out on Orchard Street some- 
where in the Forties, and had a bunga- 
low out Stockton way, and: he had it 
understood that he didn’t want people 
to call on him in either place, unless he 
asked them. He dropped. into the 
Alden Club a good deal, and men al- 
ways gathered about him to hear him 
talk. He was very fond of hearing 
men discuss their business; he prob- 
ably learned a lot from them, and they 
certainly lost nothing listening to him. 
He was a very serious young man. 
Year’s- Eve, he turned up 
Somebody or 


One 
and h 
| | for a theater and 
They 


ood play, 


went, and 
a come dy, 


rleir 
a COTrKINg 


a girl named Virginia Stokes. 


1 \ 
starring 
Paul was very enthusiastic about her; 
he had a way of being enthusiastic 
about women from a safe distance. 
She was a good actress, unusually good, 
and good to look at. She was a little 
above medium height, very dark, half- 
way between slender and_ beautifully 
curved, and she had one of those ap- 
pealing, innocent faces that are all the 
attractive when know the 


more you 
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She 


woman certainly isn’t innocent. 
was twenty-six. 

Before the last act, Paul and his 
friend were walking about when a man 
came up to them whom Paul knew 
only very slightly. 

“We're having a party at Frederick’s, 
after the show, for Miss Stokes,” he 
said. “Want to come?” 

They both did, and after the last act, 
they went behind and were introduced. 
Miss Stokes greeted them very casu- 
ally, chatted a minute, and they started 
off. Whether it was simply by chance 
or good management, Paul sat beside 
her in the taxicab. They came down 
here, and had supper in the open, and 
behaved themselves. 

They were standing -about waiting 
for something when Miss Stokes beck- 
oned to Paul: 

“Sit beside me. 

“But ss 

“Never mind any ‘buts.’ Do as I tell 
you. I want to talk to you.” 

She made no bones about it; 


, 


I want you to.” 


she 


simply told every one that it was so 
arranged, and Paul was installed beside 


her. What is more, she paid very little 
attention to any one else during the 
evening. When it was a case of general 
hilarity, she joined in it, but at other 
times she devoted herself to Paul. It 
wasn’t an entirely satisfactory arrange- 
ment for some of the others, especially 
the men who were giving the party, but 
tt 


here was nothing to do but grin and 


bear it. Stars are notoriously hard to 
manage 

“Who are you? What’s your name? 
I don’t remember,” she asked, and Paul 
told her. 

“What are you?” 

“A schoolteacher.” 

“Are you really? 
with one for years. 
teach ?” 

“Boys—young men.” 

“Come, don’t tease me! 
an ordinary teacher.” 


I haven’t talked 
What do you 


You’re not 


Paul explained things to her. 

“T suppose you write books, too.” 

“Yes, worst sellers.” 

“Why do you write them?” 

“Amusement, most of the amusement 
being the fun I get laughing at myself 
for doing it when I might be doing 
something else.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“What I’m doing now, for instance.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“That’s a hard question to answer. 
If I knew you and could see much of 
you, I wouldn’t write during’ the times 
I could see you, would I?” 

“There are too many ‘woulds’ and 
‘coulds’ in that. It sounds as if you 
were suggesting that being with me 
would be a waste of time.” 

“Wouldn’t it, as any form of dissi- 
pation is?” 

“What a 
women ?” 

“What a question! 
men ?” 

“Mighty few of them.” 

“Exactly. I’m very fond of a few 
women.” 

“Why aren’t you married?” 

“Incidentally, how do you know I’m 
not?” 

“T don’t, but I don’t believe you are. 
You don’t look like a man who would 
gad about with actresses New Year’s 
Eve and leave your wife at home.” 

“My She might be 
away 

“Am I right?” 

“About my having a wife?” 

“No, about your being here if you 
had one.” 

‘How do I know, not having one?” 

“See! I knew! I rather like you.” 

“T more than rather like you. How 
long are you to be in Alden?” 

“That’s a question. A month prob- 
ably, perhaps longer.” 

“Then may I see you some time, 
when there isn’t as much noise as there 
is here?” 


word! Don’t you like 


Do you like 


wife isn’t—— 
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“You're willing to dissipate, then, for 
my sake?” 

“T need a vacation.” 

“And when it’s over, you'll go back 
to writing?” 

“What should I do—adopt 
other form of dissipation?” 

“Suppose I lived in Alden all the 
time ?” 

“Good-by, books!” 

“Be serious, please. 
nice to me seriously.” 

“If I told you how I felt about you 
now, I’d be ashamed of myself to- 
morrow.” 

“Ts it unpleasant ?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Then why be ashamed of it?” 

“Simply because I ought to be beyond 
the age where I fall head over heels in 
love with a woman the minute I see 
her, just because she’s clever, beauti- 
ful, and a celebrity.” 

“T feel exactly the same way, and 
you’re not beautiful, now are you?” 





some 





Say something 


’ 


“T’ve never been called so.’ 

“And you're not a celebrity, that I 
ever heard of. Are you clever?” 

“Cleverness is like everything else. 
At a longshoremen’s dinner, I might be 
considered so. Here——” He madea 
gesture with his hands. 

“You probably are, but I don’t think 
that’s it.” 


“Don’t think what’s it?’ 

‘The reason I’! love 
she 1 

‘N w, lc ere 1) ) 
your head that I’m to be used as a sort 





of entertaining punching bag. I don’t 
like your joke!” 

“Tt’s not a joke. 
serious in my life.” 

“Tf you'll give me another hour, | 
shall undoubtedly be so sure of my love 
for you that we can be married in the 


I was never more 


morning.” 

“A 00d sOINe OT) 
had heard the last words. ‘Our frien 
here are talking about being married in 


! C 


heavens—listen ! 
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the morning! Why wait? 
now ?” went about the table. E 

“Stop!” she said. “I won’t have you. 
make fun of me and Mr. Bishop, J 
like him lots better than any of you, 
If you don’t behave, I'll take him away 
where you can’t interrupt.” 

They laughed, of course. Some one 
said, “Lucky man!” and, knowing the 
whims of genius, they stopped their 
jokes and let the pair alone. 

“Do you like this sort of thing, late 
at night?” she asked him. 

“With you?” 

“No, as a generality.” 

“To be really worth while, there has 
enthusiasm 


Why 


to be, as a_ generality, 


aroused by alcohol.” 
“Why don’t you take some? 
plenty about.” 
“T said as a generality.” 
“You don’t drink, do you?” 
“No.” 
“Aren’t you a model man! I won- 
wonder how I 


There’s 


der how I knew it. I 
so many things about you.’ 
Are you a model woman? 


Compared with you, 


know 

“Do y yu? 
You are, I know. 
alcohol is a weakling when it comes to 
Do you like 





turning men’s heads. 
“T like to have parties given for me. 
I like—I suppose you'll call it admira- 


” 


tion 


tion 

“It’s enough to worry me. Some- 
thing has happened.” 

If ever two people made a confes- 
sion with their eyes, those two did then. 


“I’m not going to talk to you any 


more now. When we go, take me to the 
Windham, What time is it?” Paul 
told her. “It’s time to go now 


il took her to the hotel, and they 
found a quiet place where they could 


talk undisturbed. 















you, 
way 


one 
1eir 


late 


a 
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“Are you a busy man?” she asked. 
“T have enough to do.” 

“So much that for two or three days 
you could not devote yourself to a char- 
ity, for me?” 

“No.” 

“Then come here for me to-morrow 
morning, at half-past nine. Have you 
an automobile ?” 

eyes: 

“Bring it, and take me for a drive, 
have lunch with me, take me to the 
theater, come for me afterward, have 
dinner with me and supper with me. 
Do the same thing the next ‘day.” 

“Do you call that charity?” 

“Can’t I be an object of charity?” 

“It’s more like charity to me, unless 
it is some form of cruelty. But I don’t 
believe that you 

“T cruel?” 

“But why should you select me for 
such honors as you suggest?” 

“Do you think it’s an honor?” 

“What else can it be? I don’t believe 
it’s a game, such as playing me against 
some other man. I know it isn’t. You 
see, 1 know a few things myself.” 

“Don’t worry,” she said. ‘‘There’s 
no other man but you. That’s the trou- 
ble. Don’t you understand ?” 

“No, I don’t. 

Virginia looked at him steadily; her 
lips were pressed together, her eyes half 


cl ysed 





“Must I tell you? Why shouldn’t I 
tell you? I’m not a coward. I saw you 
standing on the stage a couple of hours 


ago. I saw you speak to a man, and 
then you came over to me. By that 
time, I knew that you could do exactly 
what you pleased with me. I felt some- 
thing inside go ‘Bang!’ My heart be- 
gan to beat, my head whirled. You 
know what that means. Women are 
fools.” 

“I saw you during the play and 
thought you were a beautiful, fascinat- 
ing woman, I saw you immediately 
afterward and thought you were a good, 
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sane, substantial, glorious woman. Be- 
fore we commenced supper, I knew I'd 
go to hell for you, turn heaven and 
earth to get you, and I’m going to have 
you, marry you, even if I know that 
you’re amusing yourself with me now.” 

“I’m not. I love you so hard it 
hurts, but I’m going to get over it. It’s 
nothing but a crazy infatuation that 
won't last.” 

“My infatuation is going to last. I'll 
marry you to-morrow morning.” 

“You will not! You'll never marry 
me! What you'll do will be to help me 
get over it.” 

“But why get over it?” 

“T’ll get over it soon enough, don’t 
fear. But it’s got to be before I’ve 
married you and it’s too late. I won't 
be married to any one. I couldn’t stay 
married a week.” 

“How do you know you couldn’t?” 

“How do I know anything? I have 
ambitions and ideals, and marriage isn’t 
part of them. I’ve simply got to get 
over the idea that you’re some sort of 
god and be sane again, and you’ve got 
to help me. You started it.” 

“But how about me?” ‘ 

“Fiddlesticks! You'll be over it in 
the morning, don’t worry!” 

“You think so?” 

“Honestly, don’t you feel liké a fool 
this minute? Doesn’t it make you blush 
to think how ashamed you’re going to 
be to-morrow? You've been in love 
with plenty of women before, for an 
It’s a pleasant and harm- 
How I hate that word 


hour or two. 
less dissipation. 
—dissipation !” 

‘But suppose I don’t feel that way to- 
morrow morning?” 

“You'd better, for your own good, 
You’ve got to help me. To-morrow is 
New Year’s, the next day is Saturday 
—that means four performances in two 
days. You'll come for me to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Yes, I’ll do anything you ask except 











leave you. We'll be married on Mon- 
day, if not before.” 

“We will not, and you'll run along 
now.” 


They followed their program exactly, 
and Paul met Virginia Stokes after the 
matinée on-Saturday and drove her 
through the park for an hour. They 
had dinner at the Windham. Paul had 
heard her give orders that she would 
see no one and talk to no one. Two or 
three men who had come up to her she 
had sent away with little ceremony. 

“T wonder how long this is going to 
take,” she said to Paul, as they were 
finishing dinner. 

“It looks to me as if I were not going 
to get over it at all,” he answered. “I 
haven’t felt ashamed of it yet, and the 
more I more I love 
you.” 

“Poor man! Is it fun loving me?” 

“Tt’s the most sublime sensation and 
] give you 


see of you, the 


the most exquisite torture. 
fair warning I’m not going to be a party 
to this game of yours any longer.” 
“Aren’t you? My, my! How 
you help it?” 
“Tf, by hook or crook, I can make 


I’m going to do it.” 


can 


you marry me, 
“You know perfectly well I won't 


marry you. It took me five seconds to 
1 


fall in love with you—to lose my head 
and make a fool of 1 lf. It will take 
me just that y to get over 
the tim { { 

“But sup] me « 

“Tt will, don’t fear It must Phin 


crazy, wild insanity of mine can’t last. 
I’ll suddenly realize that you’re only a 
man, an ordinary, pleasant gentleman, 
and it will be done. But if it doesn’t 
happen pretty soon, it'll be the end of 
me. I can’t sleep, I can’t act, I can’t 
think.” 

“T can think, and do, but 
dream. Did it ever occur to you that 
there is a love that is greater than the 


it’s like a 


ordinary kind? Don't you realize that 
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we not only love each other with af 
our hearts and souls, but that it is goifig 
to last as long as we last, and be the 
greatest thing, the only thing that will 
count, in our lives?” 

“That sounds delightfully romantic, 
but we both have a high fever. High 
fevers don’t last. People get over 
them.” 

“Or die.” 

“Don’t worry. 
die.” 

“And our love won’t die—see if it 
does. I’m going to have you. I’ve been 
playing your game—now you're going 
to play mine, I don’t know whether my 
plan is a good one or not, but I think 
it is. I’m going to take you to the the- 
ater and leave you, and I’m not going to 
see you again till you send me word 
that you’re ready to be married on the 
spot, and not only married, but that you 
will live with me forever, that you will 
give up everything else.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Paul!” 

“I’m going to do exactly that, Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“Im going with you, wherever it is.’ 

“You can’t do that.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“You ought to know.” 

“T don’t know and I won’t know! 


Neither of us will 


I’m roing with you, wherever it is.” 
“But I’m going. to a place I have in 
1 
1¢€ I \ I i Cc. Ga 
; 1 { . 
I = ed man 10 Stays 
here 


“You will not be alone! I’m going 
with you! I can take my maid. If you 
leave me, it will kill me—TI’ll kill my- 
self and you! Why shouldn’t I go with 
you? I trust you. I’m not afraid.” 

“Do you think I would let the woman 
I love do that?” 

“Would you let any other woman do 
that? Have you ever done it? No! I 
know haven’t. I wonder why I 
know that—about you.” 


you 















will 
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“Then why should I let you be the 
first — you, who are going to be my 
wife?” 

“What are you going to do there 

“Stay there alone and write, and wait 
for you to promise.” 

“Either I’m going with you, or I’m 
going to follow you. I can find out 
where it is, and you'll have to let me 


” 


>) 


in, 

“Then I won’t go.” 

“Of course you won't. 
to stay here with me.” 

“I am not, unless you promise to 
marry me first thing Monday morning.” 

“Can’t you understand that I will not 
marry you or any one else, ever?” 

“Then why go into hysterics? If you 
go with me, I give you my word that 
I'll do whatever I can to make you 
marry me.” 

“Then I may go with you?” 

“If you’ll marry me.” 

“T’'ll promise anything, if you’ll take 
me.” 

“You care nothing for your reputa- 
tion, or mine?” 

“Your reputation! 
all the more of you for it. 
I were—what I’m not.” 

“But your reputation ?” 

“T’ll take care of that. 
supposed to do as they like. 


You’re going 


People will think 
It isn’t as if 


Actresses are 
People 


expect it. Come, we've got to be 
going ‘i 

She sent for her maid, and Paul saw 
her speak to her 

He took Virginia to the theater, and 


after the play she came out with her 
maid, got into the automobile, and all 
three of them went to Paul’s bungalow. 

“It’s cosy, isn’t it?” she exclaimed. 
She walked over to the wood fire and 
held her hands before it. “It’s dear,” 
she said, and walked about the one large 
room. She threw off her coat and furs, 
kicked off her carriage shoes. “I sup- 
pose this is mine,” she said, looking 
through a door into a smaller room. 
“Could anything be more comfortable? 
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Mary, please take my things in here and 
go to bed. Anything to eat, Paul?” 

“What would you like?” 

“Crackers and cheese, milk, eggs, sar- 
dines—anything.” 

“I'll look. Sam has been asleep for 
hours. He won’t sit up for me. That’s 
his one failing.” 

“I don’t blame him. Let me help.” 

They found something to eat, and 
when it was eaten, Virginia went to the 
door of her room. 

“Mary is asleep already,” she said. 
“I suppose she wonders what it’s all 
about. A little excitement will do her 
good. Her life has been too smooth. 
What a wonderful couch!” 

She sank back among the soft cush- 
ions in one corner of it. 

“Almost thou temptest me, Paul, 
to—— But this isn’t married life. 
This is romance. We'd have to live in 
a house with nothing romantic about it. 
Anyway, romance as a steady diet 
would be perfectly intolerable.” 

“Lots of people don’t think so.” 

“Rubbish! They get married in a 
dream and are ashamed to admit after- 
wards that they’re unhappy.” 

“Good Lord, to think of one small 


-girl insisting that the foundation of the 


state is built on sand! I wonder why 
women as beautiful as you are made. 
They don’t serve any useful purpose— 
the beauty part, I mean.” 

“Flattery, pure and simple, but don’t 


stop. I love to hear you say it.’ 
For almost an hour they sat, one on 
each end of the couch, and talked non- 
sense. Then Paul said: 
“Tt’s nearly two o'clock. 
to bed.” 
“Oh, no, not yet. 


I’m going 


We can sleep as 


late as we like, can’t we?” 
“Yes, but I won't.” 
“Never 

happy.” 
“T’m not. 

ing woman!” 


mind this once. I’m so 


You’re a most exasperat- 
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“T! I thought you loved me—tem- 
porarily.” 

“You know I love you. How many 
times must I tell you that?” 

“As many as you liketill 
don’t.” 

“The temptation to beat you will be 
irresistible before long. I’m going to 
bed before I lose my temper.” 

“Lose it! Beat me! Perhaps, if you 
did, I’d stop loving you and be happy 
again. But I wouldn’t. I’d love you all 
the more.” 

“Do you know, Virginia, I can’t be- 
lieve, honestly I can’t, that you really 
love me? No woman could and, being 
loved, refuse to be married. If she did 
refuse, it would mean that she didn’t 
love at all.” 

“Love! Oh, Paul, why don’t you un- 
derstand? I’m doing this for you as 
much as for myself. It would be easy 
to marry you, get all there was out of it, 
and, when I stopped loving, in a week 
or a year, leave you, get a divorce, and 
forget you. That’s what would hap- 
pen, and suppose you didn’t stop lov- 
ing me?” 

“Suppose we don’t get married, and I 
don’t get over it? 

She sprang to her feet. 

“You’re not! You're going to stay 
here, with me, till I say you may go! 
You’re the host and you’ve got to be 
polite!” 


you 


I’m going to bed.” 


He, too, arose 

ca’ ir? ni l ai to me tl t if is 
impossible h 
very queer ideas. Why won’t you 


marry me?” 
“T’ve told you, and it’s final.” 
“Tt isn’t, but I’m going to bed.” 
“Sit down! You’re not!” 


So quickly that he was taken com- 


pletely by surprise, she pushed him 
down to the couch and, turning quickly, 
threw herself into his arms, her back 


across his knees, her head on his arm, 
her eyes looking up into his 


going away now 2” she said, 


“Are you g 
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Paul did exactly what any man would 
have done. He drew her toward him” 
and kissed her over and over again 
She, naturally, did not resist. She met 
him, kiss for kiss, and kept his head 
close to hers. Finally she threw her- 
self back, her head resting on the arm 
of the couch. 

“Oh, Paul, isn’t it wonderful? You 
are the first man who ever kissed me, 
who ever touched me! I hope you ap- 
preciate it.” 

“And I’m going to be the last.” 

“T’ll never let any other man do it.” 

“When you’re my wife, you mean?” 

“Paul, can’t you, won’t you believe 
me?” 

“No, Virginia, I can’t and I won’t!” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, and closed 

Paul watched her. 
doesn’t like a crazy 
woman,” he thought. “She looks like 
a normal, sensible girl, for all her 
beauty. She can’t mean what she says.” 

Her arm reached up; her hand played 
over his face for a moment and then 
drew his head down toward her. 

A long time later, she said: 

“Paul, do you think I’m beautiful?” 

“You know you are beautiful, Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Do you think so?’ 

“Of course I do.” 

“How beautiful do you think 


“What a question! Beautifu 


her eyes. 


“She look 


are, I’m n n love with y 

“Then hat in Heaven’ ire 
im 

“What is there here?’ He put his 
hand over her heart. 

“A bubble, the most uncertain and 
untrustworthy thing in the world. 


Paul, did you ever know a really beau- 


tiful’ woman to make a really good 
wife? Aren’t all the good ones plain?” 
“Nonsense! Why should that be 
so?” 
“T don’t know, I’m sure, but I think 


rhe pretty ones get a little at- 
One man won't 


it is. 
tention and want a lot. 


















do for long. I wouldn’t be satisfied 
with you for long. They’re spoiled, 
petty, bad tempered, vain.” 

“Such harsh words!” 









head “IT know I am. I couldn’t stay tied 
her- down in a house with one man and have 
arm to do what he wanted me to, and maybe 
have all the nuisance that goes with— 
You families. I want admiration, and fame, 
| me, pictures in the papers. I want to make 
1 ap- people laugh and cry. I want to know, 
when I go to bed, that there are a lot 
of men thinking, somewhere, that I’m 
) it.” a perfect wonder, and that they'll keep 
an ?” on thinking so, for a day or so, and 
lieve come and watch me again when they see 
my name on the billboards.” 
” “And eventually say: ‘Virginia’s get- 
osed ting old, Henrietta. She isn’t what she 


, 9 


used to be when I was a kid. 
razy “Brute!” 


like “But with me, as you grew old, you’d 
her grow more beautiful to the man you 
ro ° ” 

ys. grew old with. 

yed “Soft, sickly, sentimental rubbish! 
hen Do you understand why I don’t want to 


> 


—why I won’t get married 
~ “T do not. You do want to, down in 
the bottom of your heart. You love me, 
‘it- don’t you, still?” 

“Oh, I suppose so, but it isn’t as bad 





as it was. This—lying here—has cured 

mea little. I have a hunch I’ll be cured 
Ve: ' entirely to-morrow. You can go to bed 
ou any time you like.” 
7 He laughed at her. 
ire ‘re beginning to weaken, Vir- 
is : 1am 1? Wait and see!” 

He tried to kiss her, but she would 

id not let him. She jumped up and ran 
d. to the door of her room. 
u- “You can go to bed now if you want 
rd to,” she said, and shut the door. 
25 Paul went to bed and to sleep, but 
€ Virginia did not. She had told the 

truth when she had said she could not 
k sleep. She got into bed and lay there. 
- She heard her maid breathing regu- 
't larly. 
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“How I wish I were a homely, un- 
emotional, wooden thing like her!” she 
thought. 

Within an hour, she got up and went 
to the door. The large room was empty 
and dark, except for the glow of the 
embers in the fireplace. She drew a 
quilt from her bed, put on a wrapper 
and slippers, and went to the fire. She 
put on some logs, curled up on the 
couch, wrapped the quilt about her, and 
lay there for perhaps half an hour. The 
warmth of the. fire made her eyes 
heavy, and she became drowsy, and two 
or three times she almost went to sleep, 
but each time she started up out of her 
half dream. Then she lay with her 
head on her arm and her eyes wide 
open, staring at the flames. She heard 
the clock on the mantelpiece strike; it 
was half-past four. 

“Paul!” she whispered. 

The word on her own lips seemed to 
startle her. She closed her eyes and 
her lips twitched ever so little. 

“Paul!” 

This time she said it louder and then 
again, still louder. Then she got up 
and went across the room to his door. 
She listened—then she knocked. 

“Pal!” 

It wasn’t loud enough to wake him. 

Then she opened the door and called, 
“raul 


>) 


“Yes, yes, what’s the matter? 

“Come out here,” she said. ‘‘Noth- 
ing’s the matter.” 

He came quickly, the most unattrac- 
tive figure imaginable. Paul Bishop 
was homely enough when he was 


dressed up. In his old wrapper, old 
red slippers, his hair mussed up, and all 
the rest of it, he was certainly no figure 
of romance. He found Virginia in the 
corner of the couch, in the quilt, and as 
neat as a pin. 

“Sit down, please. 
I want to talk to you. 
beside me.”’ 

There was plenty of room beside her, 


I can’t sleep and 
Not there, here, 
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on the edge of the great couch. She 
took Paul’s hand. 

“Will you be absolutely honest with 
me, tell me nothing but the truth?” 

“T always have, Virginia.” 

“Do you love me?” 

cb Ta 

“The kind that will last forever, not 
the excited ten-day kind?” 

“No, not that kind.” 

“And if I were to marry you, would 
you be kind to me always, and forgive 
me when I needed forgiveness, and help 
me to do right and not be cross if I did 
wrong?” 

“Yes, I would, if all those things hap- 
pened, but they wouldn’t, Virginia. It 
would be the other way round.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes, I always shall.” 

“Then I'll marry you, Paul, and 

It was a long time afterward that she 
finished the sentence: 

“And I'll stick to you, Paul, and try 
to make you a good wife, the best I 
know how. When 
ried ?” 

“What are you?” 

“What am I? Oh, I understand— 
I’m a Unitarian.” 

“Are you finicky about 
mings ?” 

“No, all I want is you, for my own, 
%5 


the quickest way |i can get you. 


“Do you mean that ?” 





” 





shall we be mar- 


the trim- 


“Of course I do 

“Do you } vhat that means, Vir- 
ginia?” 

“Why, | suppose I do. Don’t I?” 


“Did you ever hear of marriage by 
contract ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you object to it?” 

“Paul!” Her face was a 
crimson. “Is it all right?” 

“It surely is. 
but a contract bety 
we can go through the red tape Mon- 


glorious 


is nothing 
een two people, and 


Marriage 


day, to make sure, if you want to. How 
about it?” 
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“You're boss. I’m yours. I told yo 
I’d commit murder for you, didn’t 1?” 

Paul let her go. 

“And, instead, you’re committing 
matrimony for me. Virginia, what have 
I done to deserve it? Deserve it?” He 
got up and walked across the room. “I 
haven’t done a thing to deserve it, but 
I’m not——” 

“Paul, where are you going?” 

“I’m not going, Virginia, I’m com- 
ing, with the great seal of the nation. 
I’m not a lawyer, girl, but ’m——” 

“Tt’s a typewriter.” 

“Marvelous perception! 
it a second, tenderly.” 

He took an atlas from a shelf and 
sat down beside her, put the book on 
his knees and the typewriter on the 


It is. Hold 


book. 

“No paper! Hold it again, carefully, 
while I get some.” 

He came back with the paper and a 
piece of carbon paper. 

“I’m no lawyer, Virginia, but I’ll bet 
a million dollars this document will hold 


in all the courts there are, which it 
won't have to. There, put your arm 
around me. That’s right. Now listen: 

“We, Paul Bishop, and Virginia 


’ 


— Any middle name, wife?” 
wad a 
“ *Stokes’”’—the keys were clicking 


have upon 


pon tl aay, I lay 


we n > Ut 

ary third, 1904, declared ourselves to 
be man and wife, in the eyes of the law, 
of all men, and of God. I, Paul Bishop, 
swear to support, to the best of my 
ability, to love, and to protect Virginia 
Stokes, and I, Virginia Stokes, prom- 
ise to be unto Paul Bishop the best wife 


I know how to be. And, furthermore, 
each of us agrees with the other to sub- 
mit to any ceremony, religious or civil, 


which the other may desire to have per- 


o , 
formed, to strengthen—to—to—to— 
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I’ve got it—‘to make this marriage’ more 
coriventional. In witness whereof, we 
have signed this statement declaring it 
to be a good, valid, and binding con- 
tract between us.’ ” 

Paul put the typewriter on the floor, 
found a fountain pen, and signed his 
name. Then Virginia Stokes signed 
hers. Paul put the typewriter away, 
put the pen on the table, and handed 
Virginia one of the papers. 

“Put it away somewhere,” he said, 
“where it will be safe. It’s proof that 
you are a married woman and my 
wife.” 

“Isn’t there any going back?” 

“Do you‘want to go back, to call it 
off ?”’ 

She half closed her eyes, smiled, and 
swayed into his arms. 

Sam, Paul’s colored. man, found the 
two papers on the floor the next morn- 
ing and put them on the table,-under a 
book. Later on, he and Mary Collins, 
the maid, witnessed them. Monday 
after lunch they went back to Alden, 
got a license, and were married, this 
time by a minister. That was ten years 
ago and that’s the story. 


\ silence fell between the two friends, 


Their cigars had gone out. Suddenly 


4 
. 





the ere are of the low I itched hum 
of w diners’ voices. Then 
1 lauched 
’ 1? 
pore 
d 

] a question I’m not going to 
answer—immediately. They are both 


here now in this room. See if you can 
pick them out.” 

‘Are they together ?” 

“[’m not going to answer that ques- 
tion, either.” 

Wood looked about the restaurant. 

“T can’t see many people,” he saitl. 

tand up and you can.” 


Wood stood up. In a moment he 
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“T have the man, of course. It’s ex- 
actly as one would expect.” 

“Find the woman—Virginia. You 
can see her?” 

“That good-looking, rather flashy 
one in the corner, with one other 
woman and four or five men?” 

Thomas shook his head. 

“No, try again.” 

“Look here, Ralph, this is some task! 
There are all sorts of women here— 
sedate family dames, some that cer- 
tainly are not family dames, some that 
don’t look quite respectable. Of course 
I don’t know what happened to Bish- 
op’s wife, but his experience didn’t 
make -him lose his eye for fine-looking 
women, did it? The one he has with 
him now is a marvel. He still likes 
them young, doesn’t he? She can’t be 
a day over thirty. You know, Ralph, 
the more I look at her, the more I ad- 
mire his taste. I haven’t seen her equal 
in many a day.” 

“And before I told my story, you 
insisted that the only girls who made 
good wives were the quiet, bashful sort, 
the ones you’ve known for years, who 
were good to their mothers and not 
much on looks.” 

“T still think so.” 

“And yet you admire Bishop’s com- 
panion.” 

“For glorious, magnificent, exquisite 
beauty—and I suppose for her apparent 


refinement and chart - But what 
] that to de I ” He hesitated 
ind ke ue ly at his compan- 
4 rT) 7 | . %% %e 
107M). Na | n, sne isn t-— 

“Virginia? Yes, she is.” 





“Well, I’ll be ss 

“And what’s more, she’s the mother 
of five children. She’s as crazy as a 
loon about him and them. She does 
mighty little besides take care of them, 
They’re rich and could have a dozen 
nurses and servants, but they don’t. 
She stays on the job like a laborer’s 
wife. Mary Collins and Sam, the col- 
ored man, are still with them. They 
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live next door to us. He worships the 
ground she walks on.” 

“She looks as if her life agreed with 
her.” 

“It does, and I'll bet you a dollar that 
they don’t stay here after nine o'clock. 
I happen to know that she’s got to be 
home at ten.” 

“T wouldn’t 
thing possible.” 

“That’s why I told you the story. 
Some of the girls we thank God we 
didn’t marry may have turned out all 
right, after all.” 

“Perhaps we've maligned them.” 

“See! What did I tell you? Here 
they come, and it’s just nine.” 


os BSE. 
a ae ae 


believed such a 


have 


THE 


They did. 


Death as a 
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recon 


Within that painted house 
Where bellied men carouse, 
The painted lady’s face 
Was lighted as with grace. 








Paul Bishop saw Ralph Thomas. 

“Hello, Ralph! Not going home, are 
you? We have room in the car for 
you, if you are.” 

“Have you room for two?” 

“We have.” 

William Wood was introduced to 
Paul and then to Mrs. Bishop. 

“Mrs. Bishop,” he said, “I am—I 
am x 

“We're terribly frivolous to-night,” 
she laughed. “Mr. Bishop and I come 
here every New Year’s Eve and go 
home long before the fun starts. Isn’t 
it foolish ?” 

Bill Wood was not at all sure that it 
was foolish. 
































PAINTED LADY 
HE painted lady smiled. 

“You are a child 

She tapped him with her fan. 
“Go off and be a man.” 


mere child.” 


He kissed her slim hand then. 
“You'll hear of me again.” 
Some lived to tell 
How he went forth and fell, 


Torn body on a fence, 


nense 
I I ’ 


One arm flung o’er his head 
As children do in bed. 


The painted lady smiled. 
“He may have been a child”— 
She waved her gaudy fan— 

“But died just like a man.’ 
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\ZED, half frozen, buffeted and 
bruised by the battering waves 
that roared through Shelikof 
Strait under the maddening lash of a 
forty-mile gale, Big Bill Heenan clung 
to the bottom of the overturned dory 
and fought grimly for life. He had 
been in the icy water for ten hours, and 
he struggled on without the spur of 
hope, struggled and clung because he 
was a fighting man and it was instinct 
with him that quitting was the most 
contemptible sin. He fought on be- 
cause rage at the waves that choked 
him, banged him cruelly against the 
bottom of the boat, and sought with 
mighty grasp to break his stubborn 
clutch, burned in his beaten body and 
kept his will to live on tempered. He 
fought the elements because he was 
mad—mad at the rushing waves and the 
wind that drove them: mad at the low- 
ering, leaden skies from which the rain 

1 down upon him in slanted 
tung and blinded. 

because he was mad and a figh 

ing man and fought and lived hours 
after the time cold reason would have 
fed him to the fish, in the murky 
smother of twilight he drifted athwart 
the jumping hawser of a schooner rid- 
ing the gale out at anchor, and ex- 
changed his grip on the upturned boat 
to embrace a rope as big around as a 
big man’s arm that now threw him high 
in the air above the low-flying spume 
and now jerked him under tons of 
thrashing water. 
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And because he was mad, and the. 
hope of victory and life had been added 
to his rage, he somehow summoned 
strength to draw himself inch by inch 
up the twanging anchor hawser and 
tumble onto the deck of the wildly 
pitching schooner. There was no one 
on deck, and for an hour he clung with 
one hand to a ringbolt and rested. 

Then he made his way weakly aft to 
the galley, where the first mate met him. 
He was a big, young, square-jawed fel- 
low, much of Heenan’s size and build, 
and he grabbed Bill by the shoulder and 
shook him angrily. 

‘“Where’d you come from?” he de- 
manded to know. ‘What are you doing 
here?” 

“?Scuse me,” Heenan muttered hum- 
bly. “I couldn’t help it. I come down 
with the rain an’ just happened to light 
here.” 

He fumbled along the rail with one 
hand, as he made this explanation, and 
f¢ pin. As he fin- 


ished speaking, he swung true for the 





yuund a loose belaying 
mate’s jaw. The mate dropped on deck 
alongside the bulwark, and Heenan 
dropped on top of him. 

“T can talk better this way,” he re- 
marked, with a hard thumb on either 
side of the fallen man’s jugular. “T 
started for Kodiak in a dory with a 
native and got caught in this blow. The 
dory upset this mornin’ an’ the Siwash 
went lookin’ for the bottom. I hung 
on an’ drifted down onto your anchor 
hawser a while back. I climbed up on 











































deck an’ met one o’ the ornriest, mean- 
est-minded sort o’ men I ever run 
against. I hit him an’ I’m just waitin’ 
around now to see whether he’s goin’ 
to behave or not.” 

“T think he’ll be nice,” the mate 
forced through his constricted throat, 
and Heenan let him up. 

“You been in the water all day?” the 
mate inquired tersely. 

“Since early this mornin’. I wouldn’t 
o’ used that club, but I’m right weak 
an’ I didn’t want to make a mistake.” 

The mate rubbed his throat thought- 
fully. 

“You must be real healthy when 
you're feelin’ strong. I’m fot sickly 
myself. Some time, when you’re feelin’ 
good, I’d like to find out which one of 
us is furthest from the hospital.” 

“Any time,” Heenan agreed. 

“My name’s Derry,” the mate went 
on. “First mate. Throw some hot cof- 
fee into you, an’ I'll take you back to 
see the old man. An’ I'll give you this 
tip: You fit into the scheme o’ things 
aboard this craft right now just like a 
paper skull at a Donnybrook Fair.” 

“Thanks. Heenan’s my name, an’ I 
took note that you seemed real glad to 
see me. The cap’n won’t make me walk 
ashore to-night, will he?” 

“He’s liable to try if you start any 
belayin’-pin arguments with him.” 

“Why, this is just like goin’ home to 
the old folks dinner,” 
Heenan mocked, 
into the warm, odorous galley. 

The captain was young and tall, black 
of hair and blue of eye. He had a thin, 
aquiline face that bespoke passion and 
power. He greeted the dripping Hee- 
nan with a frown. 

“What were you doing out in the 
straits?” he asked abruptly. 

Anger tingled up Heenan’s spine, and 
he gave scowl for scowl. 

“Gettin’. wet, you —— — 
torted. 

The captain’s frown deepened. 


for Christmas 


and followed the mate 


!”’ he re- 
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“That kind of talk won’t get you © 
anything here, my man. You say you 
were going from the mainland over to 
Kodiak. What did you leave the main- 
land for?” 

“To go over to Kodiak,” Heenan en- 
lightened him. “I ain’t afraid o’ you 
nor anybody yuh got aboard this ship. 
I’m tuckered out, an’ I reckon yuh 
‘could easy lick me or have me licked, 
but yuh got just that to do before you 
can talk to me like a mule skinner to a 
flock o’ mosquitoes, without gettin’ 
sassed back.” 

The captain stroked his chin thought- 
fully. 

“I'd just as soon you were some- 
where else,” he said. 

Heenan nodded. 

“You an’ me think alike. If they was 
anythin’ in swimmin’ distance that 
would keep me out of water, I’d leave.” 


When Heenan awoke, at noon the 
next day, he found the sky bright and 
the schooner tacking to the westward, 
against what was left of the gale. They 
were about three miles off the main- 


land. It was late in the fall, and the 
bare volcanic peaks that towered 
steeply from the water’s edge were 


scarred with snow. The cook surlily 
doled Heenan out corned beef, pota- 
toes, and coffee. No one else aboard 
paid attention to him, and he 
sprawled on a coil in the bows, 
watching the lithe young captain nerv- 
pace poop, the 
schooner rounded a high point of land 
and shot up a narrow inlet between 
precipitous rock slopes. At the head of 
the inlet, Heenan made out an Indian 
camp on the beach, an ugly little frame 
store, and a cottage pro- 


any 
rope 


ously the while 


church, a 


claimed as the abode of a white man by 
the curtained windows. 

The schooner came to anchor some 
two hundred yards off the beach, where 
watching 


clucking 


Siwash were gathered, 


seeming  stolidity 


the 
with 


and 



















comment on the new arrival. When the 
anchor was down, the captain called 
Heenan aft. 

“Get in,” he said, indicating the gig 
hung from the stern davits. 

\ sailor followed Heenan 
boat, and it was lowered away. 

“Too bad I have to leave you, ain’t 
it?” Heenan called back. “I liked the 
ride fine, thanks. No, I couldn’t stay 


into the 


no longer.” 

He jumped ashore when the boat 
grounded, and the sailor immediately 
Heenan walked 


pulled for the ship. 
little store and 


up the beach to the 

found the door locked. 
‘You can’t come in,” 

“I’m armed and 


a man’s voice 
answered his knock. 
I mean to protect myself.” 

“That’s the way to talk!” Heenan 
praised the speaker. “But seein’ you're 
armed, an’-I’m not, yuh might as well 
let me in. I could talk better if I could 
see yuh,” 

“There’s nothing to talk about,” the 
voice declared. “You go right back to 
Captain Kearney and tell him there’s 
nothing more to be said.” 

l'unny how folks take to me,” Hee- 
nan muttered. “I'd like to go back to 
Captain Kearney,”- he went on, raising 
his voice, “an’ tell him what you said, 
I t he 


iefly he related the facts, 


won't let me come.” 


and after 


a littl lence, the door was cAutiously 
ot pews 

lhe ht 
é ( ed g 
| rreled revolver, clutched des 
pe in one pudgy hand \fter a 
careful inspection of Heenan, he backed 
away from the door and bade him 
enter. 


\ very pretty young girl, with sunny 
hair and roguish, provocatiy e blue eyes 
stood by the counter, and near her was 
a thin, dr eyed young man with a 


OODY 
small, knotty head and a sparse, tired, 
mustache. He wore plaid knick- 


and a baggy Norfolk jacket. 
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“T am the Reverend Doctor Bigbee,” 
the little round man wheezed an intro- 
duction. .‘‘My daughter, and her fiancé, 
Mr. Farmsworth. I beg you will par- 
don my reception of you, Mr, Heenan, 
but seeing you come from the schooner, 
I assumed, of course, that you were an 
emissary of that treacherous man of 
blood and evil, Captain Kearney. You 
were fortunate in escaping his clutches 
with your life, Mr. Heenan, you were 
indeed.” 

“Coarse fellow,’ Farmsworth supple- 
mented the characterization. “Jolly 
quick show him his place in England, 
you know. Most extrawd’nry country 
this, what?” 


“Ha! Ha! .Ha! Clever! Very!” 
Bigbee chortled mechanically.. “You 


must know, Mr. Heenan, that this ras- 
cal has annoyed, aye, even threatened 
us. In addition to my work as spiritual 
shepherd of this benighted people, I 
minister to their material welfare by 
supplying them with wholesome food- 
stuffs and wearing apparel and very oc- 
casionally some little trinkets, mere 
baubles, as concessions to their worldly 
vanity. I exchange these things with 
them for certain furs that they are very 
apt in taking. A certain percentage of 
what small profit accrues from the 
transaction I apply to the purchase of 


medicines, which they are in need of, 


and to the furtherance of my’ work 
among them. 
And then comes tl wicked fellow 
’ ercial trader, mind and 
poisons the minds of my people against 
me with cunning lies, to the end that he 


may secure their furs in return for a 
beggarly payment of inferior foodstuffs 
and cloths! Of course I have no legal 
right to forbid his trafficking here, and 
I must stand by and see my people 
robbed. And the profit! Oh, Mr, 
Heenan, if you could but know the tre- 
mendous profit he will make!” 

“Cheeky rotter, what?’ Farmsworth 
condemned him. 
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“Hoping that I might soften his heart 
and come to some amicable agreement 
with him, I extended him the-hospital- 
ity of my home,” Bigbee continued. 
“The thing is incredible! He made 
violent love to my daughter, Mr. 
Heenan!” 

“TImpudent bounder!” Farmsworth 
interjected. “Got me in such a tem- 
per I was on the point of rending the 
fellow with me hands, really.” 

“T could scarcely restrain Farms- 
worth,” Bigbee declared. “I am op- 
posed to the exercise of brute force, or 
I should have let him at the man.” 

Farmsworth blinked and blamed it 
on geography again. 

“Extrawd’nry country, what?” 

“He’s a beast!” the girl burst forth. 
“Oh, if I’d been a man, he wouldn’t 
have walked away with his head so 
high, laughing and sneering and insult- 
ing us all!” 

“Why didn’t you go for him?” 

Farmsworth was startled to -the ex- 
tent of raising his eyebrows. 

“One can’t, you know,” he explained. 
“Though I dare say I should have caned 
the beggar.” 

“You see how hysterical and wrought 
up my daughter is,” Bigbee said sor- 
rowfully. ‘The affair has been most 
trying. When he left, he made threats 
that he would marry Bernice in spite 
of—ah—er———_[ find it impossible to 
quote the scoundrel, Mr 
sailed from here but two days ago, after 
stripping my poor people of their all. 
What can he have returned for?” 

“T dunno,” Heenan admitted. 

“Do you suppose it was just to set 
you ashore?” Miss Bigbee speculated, 
peering through the curtains. 

“They wouldn’t o’ anchored just for 
that,” Heenan said. 

“Whatever his mission, he shall not 
be permitted to annoy you again, my 
dear,” Bigbee assured his daughter. 

“He wouldn’t dare!” declared 


Heenan. He 


she 


with a vehement stamp, and peered out 
through the curtains again. 

“If he bothers about again, I think 
I shall whip him,” Farmsworth con- 
cluded. “I remember whipping a black 
boy in Africa. Two of me men held 
him prone on the grass, and, my word, 
I treated him to a rare thrashing!” 

The Reverend Bigbee looked Heenan 
over carefully. 

“You appear to be a man of some 
physical power, sir,” he said. “In the 
course of your life in this rough coun- 
try, you have doubtless been obliged to 
cope with such characters as Captain 
Kearney. Could I induce you to re- 
main with us—just as a precaution, you 
understand—until such time as_ the 
scoundrel leaves ?” 

“Seein’ the walkin’s poor, an’ I can’t 
get out no other way, I reckon I could 
be talked into stayin’ where they’s grub 
an’ a fire,” Heenan admitted. 

“Well said!” Farmsworth approved. 
“And he seems a sturdy chap, Bigbee, 
what? If I had a whip, I could thrash 
the beggar while this chap held him, 
what ?” 

The schooner remained at anchor 
throughout the afternoon, but no one 
appeared on her decks. Heenan strolled 
down to the Indian village and heard 
from those who talked a little English 
the reverse side of their switch in trade. 
Indians, paid them 
was 


Bigbee, said the 


practically nothing, and Kearney 
more than fair. 

On his return, Heenan met Miss Big- 
bée out for a walk. 

“Haven't you any idea why he— 
they came back?” she asked. 

Heenan assured her that he had not. 

“T’m so afraid something terrible 
will happen if Captain Kearney and Mr. 
Farmsworth meet again. Mr. Farms- 
worth is very reserved, but he has a 
frightful temper. Really he has.” 

“Shame on him!” Heenan said sol- 
emnly. 









n- 





The girl searched his face with a 
level gaze. 

“You don’t like him, do you?” 

“No,” Heenan said simply. 

The girl nodded. 

“It’s just his English way. He’s 
really a splendid fellow. I met him in 
Honolulu last year. He’s been here all 
fall, hunting. He’s quite wealthy, you 
know. He’s a fine man when you 
really get to know him.” 

Miss Bigbee fingered the fringe of 
her sweater nervously as she talked, 
and avoided Heenan’s eyes. She was 
silent for a time, and when she spoke 
again, there was a little break in her 
voice. 

“Don’t you think it—it’s awfully 
lonely here?” 

“Must be for a girl.” = 

“It is. In five years, I’ve only been 
away for that one trip to Honolulu. 
You know, Mr. Farmsworth and I are 
to be married in the spring.” 

“Year 

“We'll probably travel a great deal. 
I—— Why don’t you like him?” 

“Why don’t you?” Heenan coun- 
tered. 

The girl shrank as if he had struck 
her. 

“T_T do,” she stammered, and, turn- 


ing suddenly, ran into the house. 
you do!” Heenan muttered. 
think th in and him 
( ) d livin’ on here.’ 
he place with his eye _ 
the encircling barren, snow-laden peaks 
the littered beach, the ugly buildings, 


1 


the sordid Indian village, and overhead, 
filling the air with their complaining, 
quarrelsome cries, the ever-present 





‘An’ mebbe yuh can,” he added. 
Dark came with a rising wind and 
rain squalls. The evening meal in the 
little cottage was partaken of in silence. 
Miss Bigbee opened the front door to 
a dish of pastry that she had set 
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just outside to cool. She stooped on. 
the threshold to pick it up, screamed 
wildly, and disappeared, She seemed 
to dive head forward into the darkness, 

Heenan plunged into the night, 
caught the flash of a raised hand in 
the light that streamed from’ the open 
door, and ducked in time to catch the 
descending club across his shoulders in- 
stead of his head. He grappled with 
the man who had struck, and they went 
to the ground together, rolling over and 
over down the hillside toward the 
beach, all flying legs and flailing arms. 
Heenan lost his grip of his assailant 
for a moment, and a sharp blow on the 
head momentarily stunned him. 

“That’s even up for that crack with 
the belayin’ pin,” he was dimly con- 
scious of the first mate panting. “We'd 
finish this, but I’m in a hurry.” 

For an instant, Heenan lay stunned, 
unable to move. Then he staggered to 
his feet and listened intently. At first 
he could not place the sotind of boots 
on the beach. It ceased; there was the 
scrape of a boat being shoved off, and 
then the splash of oars. A shot split 
the blackness near Heenan, and he 
dropped flat, not knowing if it were 
friend or foe who fired. 

“I say, you know,” Farmsworth’s 
voice came from where the shot had 
been fired, “if I knew whete the beg- 
gars are, I might do better, what?” 
Heenan commanded 
just as liable to 


“Don’t shoot!” 
with an oath. “You're 
hit her as anybody else. 

‘That’s true, you know,” Farms- 
worth conceded. “Stupid of me.” 

Came then the creak of blocks, the 
chug of the donkey engine, and the 
rumble that told of the anchor being 
hauled up. Heenan and Farmsworth 
found Bigbee in the kitchen of the cot- 
tage in an attitude of prayer. 

“Your friend the captain’s kidnaped 
her an’ made a get-away,” Heenan in- 
formed him, and Bigbee exploded in a 
series of loud and useless wails, 









faae donee its ta uae tale 
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Heenan sat himself down and rolled 
a cigarette. 

“But I say, it isn’t done, you know,” 
Farmsworth insisted dazedly. “And 
what’s to be done about it, now that it 
is? What a perfectly beastly country! 
No system, no proper officials to report 
the outrage to, no authority , 

“Shut up!’ Heenan growled at him. 
A fragment of a conversation he had 
heard in the forecastle, “If we’d been 
goin’ on to Peluk Bay——” had re- 
curred to him. 

“Where’s Peluk Bay?” he demanded 
of Bigbee. 

“About eighty miles east of here.” 

“What’s there?” 

“Just an Indian 
daughter! Oh, my 

“Think, if you yell loud enough, he’ll 
bring her back?” Heenan cut him off 
disgustedly. ‘‘Peluk Bay’s a chance. 
We'll take it.” 

He appropriated Bigbee’s gun and 
sprinted off down the dark beach to the 
Indian village, where the Siwash were 
massed in a chattering group before the 
chief’s house. Heenan singled out the 
chief, shouldered through to him, and 
shoved the gun under his jaw. 

“Tell him,” he said to one of the 
young bucks who spoke English, “get 
me quick time eight men go big canoe 
take me Peluk Bay. You tell him he 
no do, I kill purty quick, you bet!” 

The young buck translated this, and 
a general hullaballo ensued, in which 
the wrinkled old frightened 
squawk was audible over all. 

“No can do,” the young buck trans- 
lated the discussion. “Heap wind too 
much.” 

Heenan’s gun roared. The bullet 
spat past the old chief’s ear and sped 
into the dark. The old fellow sagged 
limp in Heenan’s grasp, idiotic with 
fear, and Bill swung the smoking, omi- 
nous muzzle on the young interpreter 
and the group about him. 

“No run!” he shouted. 


village. Oh, my 


chief’s 


“You run, I 
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heap shoot! Just about eight of you 
skookum young sinners ’Il do.” 

“T say, what’s all the row?” Farms- 
worth’s tired voice cut in, and the Eng- 
lishman strolled into the light with a 
hunting rifle on his arm. “Should I 
pot some of these filthy beggars, what ?” 

“Pick out eight of the huskiest lookin’ 
o’ them young skunks,” Heenan panted. 
“‘There’s a war canoe on the beach that 
ought to live in this sea.” 

To the long-drawn wailing of the 
women and the angry, guttural chatter 
of the men, they marched eight young 
bucks to the big canoe, and Heenan saw 
it set in the water at the point of his 
gun, while Farmsworth went for arms, 
cartridges, and lanterns. Heenan had 
the crew in their places, with paddles 
ready, when he returned. 

“I’m goin’ to Peluk Bay,” he told 
Farmsworth hastily as he scrambled in. 
“T got a hunch they may have gone 
there. Them Siwash ’Ill come to an’ 
make mincemeat out o’ us if we don’t 
get gone pretty sudden. So long.” 

‘But I say, where shall I sit?” 

“You ain’t comin’.” 

“Oh, but I must, you know.” 

“You'd only be in the road, an’ we'll 
likely all be at the bottom o’ the straits 
in another hour.” 

“Most probable,” Farmsworth 
agreed. “But me you 
know. Couldn’t stay behind, old chap 
—wouldn’t do.” 

And the 
foot canoe shot away 
Farmsworth was crouched uncomfort- 
ably at Heenan’s feet. 

“T got to give it to yuh,” Heenan 
granted. “I didn’t think yuh had the 
nerve to come.” 

“Oh, I didn’t 
know. Not at all. 


was clear of the whole mess. 


she’s fiancée, 


forty- 
beach, 


wed, 


the 


high-p 


from 


when 


want to come, you 

1 jolly well wish I 
Had the 
since I 
lady! 
queer. 


most experiences 
became engaged to the young 
She’s a good sort, but queer, ver) 
Result of her unfortunate environment. 


unpleasant 
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Wish I was well out of it all. Most 
unfortunate! What a beastly boat! 
Shall we toss much, do you think?” 

“Like a lopsided cork.” 

“IT shall be violently ill. How 
rotten!” 

When the canoe shot out of the inlet 
and caught the full force of the wind 
coming up the straits, it seemed impos- 
sible that it should live. The waves 
were high and short and breaking dan- 
gerously. One moment Heenan in the 
stern rode high, looking down at the 
bow across the straining backs of the 
Siwash paddlers as if he were looking 
down a steep stairway, and the next the 
Indians seemed to hang in the air al- 
most directly above him. It was like 
riding one end of a short teeter board 
laid across a high hurdle. They began 
‘shipping water immediately, and Hee- 
nan spent the night bailing. 

Seasickness claimed’ Farmsworth in 
the first few minutes of the battle, and 
from then on he lay helpless in the 
bottom of the canoe, lolling limply to 
the roll and pitch, bruised, half 
drowned, and wishing weakly that he 
might die quickly and be done with it. 

The wind increased, and at daybreak 
Heenan was glad of the opportunity to 
dodge into an inlet and lay by till it 
slackened. They had made a little over 
half the distance to Peluk Bay. 

The wind moderated during the aft 

of that day, and they set forth 
gain The night was 
faint hint of dawn 


clear and cold, 
and when the first 
was dimming the brilliance of the stars, 
an Indian called back: 

“Him Peluk.” 

Heenan could but dimly descry a nar- 
row inlet between two high peaks that 
notched the northern horizon. Into this 
the Siwash drove the canoe for a few 
hundred yards, and emerged suddenly 
into a placid bay less than a quarter of 
a mile wide. Nearby, Heenan made 
out the ghostly outline of the schooner 
he sought, riding peacefully at anchor. 


They paddled alongside unobserved. 
Heenan swung up the bobstays to the 
jib-boom and hauled Farmsworth, 
draggled and limp, up after him. They 
tiptoed to the forecastle, from which 
various snores and smells emanated. 
Heenan woke the crew, one by one, 
holding his gun in each man’s face as 
he roused him. When all the crew 
were mustered in one corner under 
Farmsworth’s rifle, Heenan sneaked 
into the galley and beat lustily for a 
moment on a dishpan. Soon Derry, 
frowsy-headed and with his eyes sleep- 
swollen, emerged from the cabin, fol- 
lowed a moment later by the half- 
dressed second officer. Heenan banged 
the pan again and the two mates started 
forward. 

“They got hold of some booze some- 
where,” Heenan heard Derry growl. 
“T’ll skin somebody for this.” 

When the two officers reached the 
alleyway opposite the galley door, Hee- 
nan stepped suddenly in front of them, 
gun in hand. 

“Make a 
warned. 

Derry permitted himself an admiring 
grin. 

“What a pest you 
“You’d make a_ good 
How’s your head ?” 

“Hard enough to bust any knuckles 
you've got.” 

He put the two mates with the crew 
in the Farmsworth’s 
gun and returned to the galley. An- 
other short tune on the dishpan pro- 
duced the captain himself, and Heenan 
whispered profane satisfaction to him- 
self. 

The captain came up from the after 
companionway and stood for a moment 
on the poop looking forward. He was 
barefooted and stripped to the waist. 
He buckled the belt of his corduroy 
trousers as he stepped on deck. After 
a moment, he pulled a short-barreled 
gun from his hip pocket, leaped from 


noise an’ I’ll shoot,” he 


he said. 
collector. 


are!” 


bill 


forecastle under 
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the poop, and came swinging forward, 
with.the limber, light-footed grace of a 
great cat. 

The dawn had progressed so that ob- 
jects the length of the schooner_were 
clearly distinguishable, and Heenan 
muttered admiration of the perfection 
of the captain’s lean torso and long- 
muscled arms. His body was smooth 
in repose, but as he walked, the muscles 
‘in the slender, round waist, the arms 
and shoulders, rippled under the bared 
white skin with a menacing hint of their 
great power. 

He entered the alleyway with the gun 
in his right hand swinging loose at his 
side. As he came opposite the galley 
door, Heenan grabbed his wrist, twisted 
the gun from his grasp with one move- 
ment, and tossed it over the side. 

Taken by surprise though he was, 
Kearney fought from the instant he 
felt Heenan’s touch on his wrist. He 
gave ground before Heenan’s rushes, 
dancing back the deck toward the main- 
mast, rocked and shaken by his oppo- 
nent’s fierce-assault, but cool, and rain- 
ing in sharp, clean, snappy blows that 
landed fair and true and jarred Bill to 
his heels. 

Around the deck, across the main 
hatch, up to the forward house and 
back to the mainmast, the fight raged, 
with honors even. Then the i 
dancing backvw 
rush, tripped 
head st 
He was up instantl; 
swing crashed through 
stretched him on the deck. 

He regained his feet before Heenan 


could pinion him, but his legs were 
buckling under him and he swayed diz- 
zily as he backed away. 

As Heenan followed him, he caught 
sight of the girl. She was crouched on 
the cabin trunk, wringing her small 
hands and watching the struggle with 
wide, frightened eyes. She was dressed 
in a white petticoat and a man’s reefer. 


Her feet were bare, and the dawg 
breeze whipped her hair about hep 
white face and tugged it into flying 
streamers of gold. 

And then, back by the mainmast, al- 
most under the overhang of the trunk 
where the girl crouched, Heénan 
caught the weakened captain with a 
short, jolting swing that was backed 
by his whole body, and Kearney crum- 
pled up unconscious. 

Heenan straightened up to assure the 
girl that there was no further danger, 
and Fury incarnate descended on him 
in a whirl of flying skirts, clawing fin- 
gers, sharp teeth, and shrill screams. 
The girl had jumped from the trunk 
fair into his face. 

“Don’t you dare touch him!” she 
screamed, as Bill backed away. “Don't 
you dare! You great brute, you, don’t 
you dare touch him!” 

She dropped beside the fallen cap- 
tain, sobbing wildly, cradled his head 
in her lap, and caressed him, murmur- 
ing incoherent endearments. 

Mouth agape, Heenan stared at this 
strange scene for a moment, and then 
a fit of Homeric laughter shook him. 
He doubled up on the deck and gave 
full-throated vent to his mirth, till the 
echoes of it boomed back from the en- 
circling slopes. 

The captain recovered consciousness 
ind with hi i 


1 


further laughter. 
rolled and shook and choked till his 
strength was spent and the muscles of 
his face ached. 

“Oh, that’s too good!” he gasped 
weakly, wiping the tears from his eyes. 
“That’s the limit! Go to it, little girl! 
Yuh got more sense ’n I give yuh credit 
for.”’ 

The girl, so brave but a moment 
since, gave a cry and hid her burning 
face on the captain’s shoulder. 

















“She’s my wife, by every right but 
law,” the captain said steadily. “The 
priest ‘Il be back to-day on the Thorn- 
ton, and he'll put the legal hitch on it.’ 

Heenan waved his hands limply. 

“Sure! Sure! Go to it! Good for 
the both o’ yuh! Oh, this is rich!” 

The captain eyed him appraisingly 
for a moment more, and a grin of ap- 
proval creased his face. 

“She liked me, but she didn’t know 
it,” he explained, patting the girl’s head. 
“Papa and Lord Percy wouldn’t let me 
prove it to her, so I—brought her 
away.” 

“Oh, Percy!’ Heenan ejaculated. 
“Wait here a minute. This is goin’ to 
get better instead o’ worse.” 

He entered the forecastle, 
Farmsworth still kept guard. 

“Gimme that gun,” he ordered, and 
when Farmsworth handed it to him, 
he backed away. 

“I’m afraid yuh might get excited an’ 
pull the trigger,” he said. ‘“You’ve lost 
some wife.” 

“Ah—er—I don’t 
Farmsworth said. 

“You never will,” Heenan assured 
him solemnly. “Just come out an’ look 
at the scenery.” 

When Farmsworth appeared, Capt- 
ain Kearney tilted the girl’s chin from 
its resting place on his shoulder and 
smiled down into her eyes. 


where 


understand,” 





Bill Heenan, Cnirdian 
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“Tell this fellow you love me,” he 
commanded. “You do, don’t you?” 

The chin burrowed back, but her 
muffled “Yes” was audible to Farms- 
worth. 

“And you’re going to marry me to- 
day of your own free will?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“But—but you can’t, you know,” 
Farmsworth assured her solemnly. 
“You can’t, really.” 

Kearney smiled at the Englishman 
over the girl’s head. 

“Oh, yes, she can—and she’s going 
to. The priest ‘Il be in to-day on the 
Thornton, Glad to have you stay for 
the wedding.” 

Farmsworth tugged at his mustache, 

“I'll jolly well stay to board the 
Thornton for Vancouver,” he _ said, 
almost savagely. “My word! Ex- 
trawd’nry country this, what?” 

Heenan patted him condescendiailil 
on the shoulder. 

“The country’s all right, son, and so- 
are you. You’re not a bad sort of a 
guy. The trouble with yuh is your— 
your unfortunate—what yuh call it?— 
environment? That’s it. Your unfor- 
tunate environment.” 

Farmsworth carefully brushed the 
spot where Heenan had patted him and 
favored Bill with a long stare. 

“Extrawd’nry idea!” he murmured. 
“My word!” 
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MY sweetheart is the moon, 
Aloof and coldly fair; 
She scorns my feverish tune, 


She spurns my prayer. 


And yet my tides of blood 
Know that her 


casual sway 


Can bid them lift to flood 
Or ebb away. 





CLEMENT Woop. 
















The Greater Drama 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
Author of “The Longest Way Round,” etc. 


P I \ HEY left the theater by the stage 
exit—a broad-shouldered young 
man with a Napoleonic nose 

and ruddy hair and a tall girl with 
cloudy brown-black hair and a-little 
tilted nose. They paused at the minia- 
ture post office within the theater, and 
the girl slipped a bundle of variegated 
mail within the warm hollow of her 
muff. 

“One from mother in Italy, another 
from my sister, and a whole bunch of 
Christmas cards. Also, a printed letter 
from my belovedest small nephew in 
Richmond,” 
paused in the doorway. 

Outside, rain falling in long, 
slanting lines, as drawn by realistic car- 
toonists. 

“I’m going to call a 
man. “I won’t have you 
in all this wet, and on Christn n 
too Bad for your throat. Bad 
my disposition, too!” 

She swung from his arm, laughing. 

“Dan, extravagant nut! ‘The 
hotel is exactly three blocks from here, 
and I’ve walked three blocks in the rain 
at least a thousand times and never died 
of it yet! Stop talking all-star rubbish 
and open my perfectly good umbrella!” 

He opened the umbrella, but before 
they started, his hand closed for an in- 


she said happily, as they 


was 


said the 


king home 


taxi,” 


you 


stant over hers. 
“Molly Dale, you’re a brick! Trying 
to save my money and my pride, and 


me aching all the time to coddle you, 
dress you in ermine, and give you a 
gold-lined limousine! Actually I earn 
about a quarter of your salary, and 
envy every darned muff who sees you 
act, and yet I walk you home in the 
rain, like a cheap little bank clerk or 
grocer’s assistant!” 

“You aren’t a little anything,” said 
Miss Dale. “Your inches comfort my 
soul, after all the men who've 
played with me, danced with me, made 
love to me, taken me about in taxis! 
And after that stuffy dressing room, I 
even like the rain.” 

They splashed along for a block with 
no further protests from Mr. Daniel 
Montgomery. Despite the paucity of 
his past income and a certain vagueness 


short 


about his future, that young actor was 


secretly glowing as Molly Dale walked 


1 1 £20 1 - ‘. 
) eside him,- while he carried the 
1 : , to elter he without 

i | I \ ut 

(nd 
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few are the men who know the art of 


carrying an umbrella over a tall woman 
in a modern hat! 

In the vestibule of the hotel near the 
Common, they paused with one accord 
and smiled at othér. Molly’s 


cheeks, conscientiously cleansed of all 


each 


were much pinker than her 
and_ het 
gleamed like topaz Against fur 
collar and the deep velvet of her hat, 
her bright face was as fresh as a blos- 


make-up, 


delicately pink nose, eyes 


stars 
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somy peach tree against a clump of 
dark firs--or some such comparison 
was in the young man’s mind. He 
looked into the shining eyes and then at 
the warm lips, and eloquently asked a 
favor with no words at all. The lady 
blushed, but shook her head. 

“Can’t, Danny! jad precedent— 
after all these years of discretion! But, 
well—I'd like to.” 

Just at this crisis some inconsiderate, 
interfering son of Satan—Dan’s brain 
convoluted soundlessly, however—came 
noisily out of the hotel, swinging wide 
the door. As a result, the loiterers 
were speedily in the lobby, where a 
bored clerk, a sleepy elevator boy, and 
a lonesome traveling salesman eyed 
them with curiosity and inordinate in- 
terest. It was almost twelve o’clock, 
so Mr. Montgomery said a conventional 
good night and good-by. 

He was off on the midnight train, 
having just run up from New York for 
Christmas dinner and a glimpse of 
Molly Dale in her new part. He had 
spent all the time permissible in her 
dressing room or waiting in the wings, 
until she went on, and then had watched 
the show with professional acumen 
from the orchestra circle. So now the 
end had come, and, after a last word 
in the little writing room, the red head 
and big took their way 
through the door and down the street 


shoulders 


rtain faint suggestion of mili- 
Miss Dale 
from the hotel 


that made 


watched 


Then, with a tiny sigh, she bought a 
magazine, ordered ice water from sheer 
force of habit, and went rather for- 
lornly to her one-and-bath. She wore 
a sprig of bright holly which Dan had 

ght her, but on her window sill was 
a huge bunch of violets, double purple 
which she had carefully re- 
frained from wearing, to spare his feel- 
i The violets and a big box of 
had come with a 


bre yu 


wonders, 


bonbons 


Christmas note from an elderly pluto- 
crat living in Boston, whom Molly had 
known for years. Sometimes she won- 
dered rather sadly why the rich ones 
were always old and the charming 
youngsters always poor! 

But at last she switched off her read- 
ing light and told herself that, anyway, 
a husband would be frightfully incon- 
venient, if you wished to preserve your 
complexion from the ill effect of stage 
make-up. Love and cold cream were 
mutually exclusive. Of this she was 
sure, 

Three days later, he sent her a jubi- 
lant telegram. 

Landed the job. One-fifty on Broadway. 
Two hundred on the road. Play’s a hum- 
mer. When will you marry me? 

To which Molly replied, after due 
deliberation: 

Congratulations! Best wishes. But con- 
tract holds good till June, so can’t consider 
new engagement. 

Despite the discretion of her reply, 
there came from Dan long, excessively 
cheerful epistles. It appeared that he 
loved her -inordinately—with a passion 
beyond little fiddling words! He loved 
her looks, her voice, her youth, the way 
her hair grew and the tinkle of her 
laugh, the cool touch of her hand and 
the warm curve of her lips. He loved 
her body and her soul and her brain and 

He loved 
very faults; no other woman pos- 
essed such completely adorable faults! 
And he would her 
when she was old and tired, if women 
properly loved ever grow old and tired. 

Well, if she wouldn’t break away and 
marry him now, he was going to save 
most of his income and marry her when 
he could. And, anyhow, they could 
have a holiday together in June before 
either of them made a new contract, 
He was working like Old Nick, trying 
to get the most out of his part and put 
his best into it. Miss Valentine liked 
the way he read his lines, like his busi- 


her blessed sense of humor. 
1 


ner 


love 


continue 
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ness and the way they played together. 
Also, she didn’t try to hog the whole 
show, in the fashion of most stars. She 
really cared for the general effect, the 
- art of the thing, and not merely for her 
own honor and glory. Trying it on the 
dog—in New Haven and Wilmington— 
had put them in good trim for Wash- 
ington. 

But, oh, he wanted her, Molly! 
Wanted to play his Romeo stuff to her, 
where all this soft-pedal business 
wouldn’t be a hollow mockery. Miss 
Valentine was all very well, if one had 
never known a Molly Dale! Above all 
else in heaven and on the earth, he 
wanted to marry her, Molly, to pos- 
sess her entirely, share her with no- 
body, bully her and take care of her, 
and—and—— 

There was more, a long paragraph, 
whereat Molly blushed redder than she 
had ever blushed before, stopped smil- 
ing, and even cried a little, to her own 
astonishment. <A aching was 
upon her, body and soul. Possibly two 
days of hard work—the usual perform- 
ance at night and matinées two after- 
noons hand-running—had taxed even 
her splendid vitality. Yet in bed 
was not too tired to read Dan’s letter all 
over again, and she even poked the en- 
velope her pillow when she 
turned out the light 

Through her 
id 


queer 


she 
under 


she cou 
freshly 
against het 
stretched to 
warm covers. { 
still young; to be beautiful, in Dan’s 
eyes, loved —and so 
tensely, absurdly 
clean-hearted, clear-eyed boy—this one 
boy out of all the world! And yet— 
yet—did she mean to marry him in the 
end? 
acceptance. 

But she. slept at last, slept and 
dreamed of a great meadow, thickly 


Oh, it was good 


at least: to be 
loved!—by this big, 


This question pric ked her pas ive 


starred with daisies, Dan and herself 
walking through them hand in hand. 
In the dream, he dropped to his knees 
and put his arms around her, and she 
lovely white-petaled 
against his 


could see the 
things 
colored cheek, could see the brightness 
of his hair, strands here and there glit- 
tering like red gold in the hot sunlights 
She felt his young warmth, looked 
down into his happy eyes, sensed the 
flowery sea all about them. 

Then came a great clap, as of thun- 
der. She woke start. 
where a door had slammed, jarring her 
dream, shutting out Dan, waking her 
to a reality of solitude and snow falling 


crowding warin- 


with a Some- 


on Boston Common. 


Ll. 


They played seven weeks in Chicago 
to full houses, the whole company in the 
best .possible spirits. And in Chicago 
Molly met the first man she had ever 
known who was at once unmarried, 
handsome, young, and earning a really 
large income, large enough to be re- 
garded respectfully by even the highest- 
salaried stage star, which Molly was 
not. 

Mr. 


inventor, 


Winslow Webb was the 
nd manufacturer of 
the Perf Tire 
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violets. At 
the first supper they ate together in the 
most exclusive hotel in Chicago, Molly 
tasted a joy long desired—the satisfac- 


ton friend, donor of the 


tion of being féted magnificently by a 


handsome and young man, whose 


money she did not feel in honor bound 
to save. 

But this did not remain a unique ex- 
perience, for every morning came his 
way from or- 


flowers, ranging all the 
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chids and American Beauties to valley 
lilies, and every afternoon came his car 
to her hotel, the chauffeur having or- 
ders to wait for Miss Dale if he waited 
all day. 

Yet Webb was so tactful, his manner 
so ingratiating—not merely to Molly, 
but to any member of the company he 
might chance to encounter — that she 
found them all taking him for granted. 
There was a curious absence of either 
criticism or envy. From the angle of 
newspaper notice, Mr. Webb’s atten- 
tions were valuable, as the manager re- 
marked more than once. He seemed to 
know all the critics, and the critics 
seemed to know him, and yet, while he 
appeared to be an enthusiastic theater- 
goer, he was not one of those men ha- 
bitually obsessed by the attractions of 
stage favorites. 

Molly refused to take him seriously, 
however. She had early found that 
married men invariably yearn to marry 
you, when you-are young, pretty, and 
starring in a good company—dlas, were 
they but free!—but that the independ- 
ent bachelor or widower may pay a 
girl many delightful attentions without 
the shadow of an intention— matri- 
monial. 

So she was frankly surprised one 
evening when. Mr. Webb, dancing with 
her after their little supper at a famous 
restaurant, said a few words in her ear, 
almost casually. 

He ended as the hesitation ended: 

“But don’t’ hurry about answering, 
please. I know what I want. Yet I 
realize you'll need time, that you’re a 
level-headed young woman who can’t 
be swept off your feet—one of the rea- 
sons why I care for you, I suppose.” 

Molly looked at him, wondering. He 
went on: 

“You see, we’re both young, and I 
happen to be doing well. In fact, if 
this war goes on for a while longer, I 
shall clean up quite a pile, apart from 


my business. Even now I could settle 
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a hundred thousand on you, aside from 
our joint income. Yet I know money 
isn’t all—with you!) And—well, I can 
givé you other things, too, Molly Dale!” 

She met his eyes, brilliant, ardent, 
observant. Through her went a queer, 
flashing expectancy. And yet, while he 
was speaking, she had been conscious of 
a reaction, a wonder whether one could 
quite trust a man so bent on purely 
personal success as to speak of a world 
war in that selfish way. But was she 
superior? Didn’t she covet for herself, 
war or no war, a swinging Broadway 
success which should land her among 
the completely arrived, level with such 
justly celebrated actresses as Maude 
Adams and Ethel Barrymore, for in- 
stance? And yet—yet— 

The night before the company left 
Chicago, these two ate their last mid- 
night supper in a private _dining room 
of a super-fashionable hotel. This was 
swift sailing for Molly, who had hith- 
erto been discretion itself. Yet, as 
Webb said: 

“Tt isn’t as if I weren’t in earnest! 
But talking to you with eyes boring 
through my back, eyes recognizing Miss 
Molly Dale, ears everywhere alert— 
it’s nerve-racking! So be kind, please!” 

Molly was kind; also, she had rarely 
looked so beautiful as she looked that 
evening. She wore a simple, low-cut 
satin frock embroidered whimsically 
with yellow butterflies, gauzily a-flutter 
on breast and shoulders. This was an 
extravagance, but for weeks she had 
lived in an atmosphere of wealth, of 
hothouse blooms and heated limousines, 
and a few yellow butterflies seemed a 
modest concession, after all. 

They ate and drank discreetly, the 
waiter came and went, and Webb talked 
quietly, so quietly that Molly was con- 
scious of a shock of surprise when she 
heard him say: 

“T’m on to the facts, Miss Dale. I 
know there’s another chap very much 
in the running, a chap younger than I 
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am by five years, redheaded, red- 
blooded, an able actor,*too. But that, 
believe me, is not in your Dan Mont- 
gomery’s favor, considered as a hus- 
band for Miss Dale.” 

“Just why?” asked Molly quietly. 

“Because acting’s a business which 
develops in men effeminacy, in women 
vanity, and in both emotionalism. And 
when you marry a beautiful woman, 
fed up on admiration, to a man fol- 
lowing the same calling, demanding the 
same sort of appreciation she demands 
—well, there’s trouble brewing! Unless 
one of them gives up the stage—always 
possible when there’re enough private 
means.” 

Molly considered her host thought- 
fully. He said illuminating things now 
and then. 

The supper table had 
now save for a great bowl of roses in 
the center. Webb was smoking, and 
Molly lit a cigarette, idly, thinking that 
he had a pleasant voice and that they 
were very comfy and companionable. 
Then, quite suddenly, she felt her hand 
caught; for the first time in her life, 
she found herself completely mastered 
by strong arms, while hot lips kissed 
hers repeatedly. 

After the first 


recoil, she did 1ot ruggt 


been cleared 


instant of sur 

for 

hated to seem f1 
Webb re 
“T’m 

he said. “\ 

you've made yoursel 

After all, you’re not a child, and 


me! 
so many good women marry without 
understanding themselves or the men 
they marry. Yet 
just how you react to—well, this!” He 
kissed her swiftly, yet with a curious 
effect of deliberati : addi lig quit tly . 


“Vou’re going to marry me, Molly!” 


you ol to know 


She was standing, flushed, poised for 
flight. 


“First I’m going home, Mr, 


Webb. 


And I can’t answer you until I’ve hag? 
time to think, until we’re apart.” 
“You’re not angry?” 
“T have no right to be,” 
with 


” 


she said 
calmly. “I came here you. J 
ought to have known 

Webb colored at something in her 
tone. 

“T didn’t mean to take advantage of 
your good faith! For Heaven’s sake, 
remember that I want to marry you— 
give you all I have—that I—love you!” 
Then he added: “And, Molly, I know 
you help your mother and sister. Fi- 
nancially independent, you could help 
them more. Remember that, too—will 
you?” 

‘Molly blushed, but met his eyes 
squarely. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
I'll write.” 


“T’ll remem- 


ber—and 


ITT. 


Touring,the West in the first heats 
of a torrid spring brought home to her 
the sheer lure of money and a realiza- 
tion of its power. 

She was just as sure as she had been 
at eighteen that she could not marry 
an old man hecause of his possessions, 


but if one’s choice lay between two 


young men, both attractive, competent, 


. 1 
f whoma v mig , ud, then 


been veiled, subtly different from those 
letters written just after his visit to 
Boston. In May she woke to the reali- 
zation that Dan’s letters were altered, 
The note of radiance, of impetu- 
Had 
he divined the difference in her? If so, 
when 


too. 
osity, of sheer youth was gone. 
it would make her part the easier 
For Webb’s letters, the 
driving man of af- 
with 


they met terse 


letters of a busy, 


fairs, self-contained, yet touched 


eagerness and passion, these keyed 
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Molly to a point where she felt so sure 
of herself that she wanted to telegraph 
her acceptance. But wasn’t she in honor 
bound first to cut it out with Dan? 

And then, abruptly, it was the middle 
of June. She was back in New York. 
Downstairs, in the little hotel near 
Washington Square, a telephone opera- 
tor was announcing in a bored voice: 

“Mr. Daniel Montgomery —to see 
Miss Dale.” 

Molly answered for Miss Dale in a 
voice equally bored. But she ran back 
into her bedroom, powdered her nose 
frantically, examined her spotless frock, 
fluffed her hair, and realized that she 
was frightened. Telling Dan the truth 
—that she was devoted to him, but not 
to the point of marrying him—was not 
going to be easy. 

The actor came in quietly, bigger 
than ever, his red hair warmer and 
rougher, his trim gray suit accenting the 
brilliance of his~—coloring. Yet the 
quietness of his manner reacted on 
Molly’s taut nerves. This was an al- 
tered Dan, thin, grave, with lines cut 
deep around his eyes and about the 
corners of lips at once full and sensi- 
tive. For an instant, they looked at 
each other. Thenshe took her hands, 
shook them, let them go. He smiled at 
her, an extraordinary, puzzling smile, 
in it the virile sweetness of his youth, 
yet with some new effect of forceful 


nes [They sat down primly upon the 
in n easy-chairs furnished by the 
hotel, and Molly wondered whether she 


had dreamed that Dan loved her. She 
had come to feel that their marriage 
would be the sheerest folly, but that 
was for her, not him, to realize! 

She heard herself saying: “Is there 
anything wrong, Dan?” 

He smiled at her, rather a grim smile 
now. 

“Only that I’ve lost my chance, 
Molly, my opportunity to make good 
in my work—and with you.” 

It is one thing to give a man up; quite 
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another to have him “beat you to it.” 
Molly forgot her own réle and said 
rather sharply: 

“How, Dan?” 

“Just war, Molly Dale. ‘In a few 
months, they'll be drafting us, men of 
my age. But I can’t Wait; at this time 
waiting seems to me indecent! I’ve 
had my medical exams and tendered: 
my resignation. The company’s agreed 
to cancel my contract. In a week, I 
shall be in some training camp. I’m 
willing, God knows, for I’m no shirk.” 

After a moment he went on: 

“Just the same, ¢he price is high. In 
a crisis like this, a man’s ambition—his 
desire for happiness—can’t affect his 
action! Yet they do make him feel 
flabby, weak-kneed.” 

For the moment, no feeling of patri- 
otism animated Molly. To the actress, 
war seemed far away, impersonal, and 
she.had never pictured Dan Montgom- 
ery in uniform. Now she listened with 
a feeling that it was all mere stage busi- 
ness, this strangely altered Dan, this 
lightning change in her outlook upon 
her own world, which no longer seemed 
a nice, warm, safe little place. 

He went on in that impersonal voice: 

“Of course I could play along, pre- 
tend, as lots of them do. I can tell my- 
self that I’ll come_home safe, make 
good in my profession, and marry my 
girl. But what’s the use of fooling my- 
self? I’m twenty-eight; you’re a year 
older. Keeping on now, after this rat- 
tling good start, might mean lasting 
success for me. I’d have the nerve to 
beg you to marry me, anyway. But 
going into the army takes the crimps 
out of everything. When I get batk, 
I may be crippled, incapacitated as an 
actor, and you, in all human probability, 
will be married—to some lucky chap 
able to take decent care of you.” 

He stopped rather .abruptly, then 
went on: 

“Yet this was the one thing for me 
to do. I couldn’t see the war as other 
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fellows -in the company see it. The 
thing comes to me as a personal issue, 
my job, and for months I’ve seen it 
coming. Nothing on earth, really mat- 
ters now—or should matter to any one 
—but licking Germany! We've got to 
show her that this is a country, not 
of pacifist slackers, but of free men, 
willing to give their lives to hand on 
that freedom.” 

Molly was looking at him as through 
a fog, remembering something Hugh 
Webb had said about “cleaning up quite 
a pile, aside from business, if this war 
keeps on.” 

At the time that speech had troubled 
her vaguely; now she found herself 
suddenly angry that she had not been 
angry before, found herself trembling 


from head to foot, with excitement and ~ 


a swift fear that she, Molly Dale, might 
fail to measure up to the new standards 
of conduct and character that war is 
creating throughout the world. 

Impulsively she leaned toward him. 

“Dan—I understand.” 

But though ‘he took her hands, he 
held her away from him. 

“Molly dear, since things are as they 
are, I’m not going-to hang about you. 
I can’t, so I’ll say good-by now.” 

“All right, Dan. Only wait.” 

She dropped his hands and began 
walking up and down the room. He 
leaned against the mantel and watched 
her, his mouth grimly set, about him a 
vivid look of youth, despite the new 
hardness that enclosed him like chain 
mail. But Molly did not look at him. 
She was looking within, ¢xamining evi- 
dence, impartially weighing~ pros and 
cons. As she stood for an instant at the 
window, staring absently at the tree- 
tops in Washington Square, a great 
touring car in the street caught her eye, 
recalling Hugh Webb’s “gold-lined 
limousine.” Her thoughts traveled 
back to that little dining room where he 
had kissed her. She did not regret the 
incident. And she saw that quite pos- 
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sibly Hugh, like herself, had at the 
time merely been unawakened to the™ 
world’s need, to the fact that men’s | 
honor has become involved in this vast 
war machine. Even yet he might wake, 
understand, do his part. But she saw 
suddenly that she had nothing to do 
with him or his possible awakening, | 
He had had his chance. Now she, 
Molly, was being given hers, to make 
good or to fail. 

At last she came back to Dan, wait- 
ing, this hard, impersonal, different 
Dan. 

She said: ‘How long will this train- 
ing take? And where?” 

“Six months—possibly longer. And 
they- may polish us off over there, just . 
before we jump in. Nobody knows 
much about it yet. Washington is cha- 
otic, up against the biggest contract 
ever made by a government, with just 
its little picayune, ill-equipped machine 
—everything yet to organize, to create 
out of the raw. We’re all in the dark, 
but it’s up to us to serve as we can, at 
any cost.” 

Molly gave a sudden explosive sigh, 
followed by a queer little laugh. She 
lifted her arms so that her muslin: 
sleeves stood out Itke wings, and then 
swooped down upon him like some big 
white bird. 

“Dan, oh, Dan! I’m going to marry 
you, now! And follow you wherever 
you go, take a vacation, until you sail 
for France!” 

He caught her, held her close, her 
cheek against his, her breast against 
his leaping heart. He was speechless, 
radiant, afraid that if he moved or 
spoke, a spell would be broken and the 
whole ineffable structure of joy topple 
into the abyss. 

He said at last: 

“Dear, I didn’t know—didn’t hope! 
Yet you can’t! It may mean—— Oh, 
you just can’t! I mustn’t let you!” 

She mimicked him, two tears shining 
in her eyes. 
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“Dear, I can! It may mean—any- 
thing! But you just can’t stop me!” 

She was still in his arms, and he slid 
into the uneasiest of the uneasy chairs. 
They sat for a ing time in a silence 
warm with youth, strong with purpose, 
cleansed of littleness, of the dross of 
passion. Only its pure gold was left. 
Down in the street, a wheezy hand @r- 
gan ground out an air dimly suggesting 
the “Marseillaise.” Molly said: 

“Dan, you'll make a splendid soldier! 
Of course I see that you couldn’t go on 
acting while other men are fighting. 
I’m glad I do see it—in time. But these 
coming months, we’ll be together every 
moment you can spare from trainirtg. 
I'll just trail along, wherever you go!” 

Suddenly she felt his great body 
shaken, a sob torn from him: 

“Once I’ve really lived, going will be 
easy, Molly! And I'll fight for the 
Allies, for America, for you! But, oh, 
how I’ve hated the thought of missing 
everything—everything !” 

He felt her hair against his cheek. 

“Instead, you’re going to have every- 
thing, and so am IJ—the success we’ve 
already tasted, the honor of serving our 
country—oh, I see now that it is an 
honor, in spite of the horrors !—and 
love, Danny, the white fire!” 

“Molly, we mustn’t! Suppose I 
shouldn’t come back!” 

But she was no longer a spoiled girl 


playing a pretty little part on a stage 
erected by men’s hands. This was the 
greater drama, and one mustn’t miss 
one’s cue. , 

“If you shouldn't come back, Til 
manage. We won't be cheated out of 
our own by great wars or little fears, 
by anything! For years I’ve supported 
myself, helped others. So I’ve a right 
to my own life now—to my own love! 
Oh, boy, it’s going to be wonderful!” 

He bent his head and kissed her 
hand, reverently. 

“Beautiful, reckless Molly!” 

She looked the part, laughing at him, 
running her fingers through his bright 
hair. Limousines, cloth of gold, free- 
dom from money cares — what were 
they, after all, when you had your 
chance to plunge deep into the warm, 
sweet sea of life itself? She stood be- 
fore him, head high. 

“Dan, we'll be married to-morrow— 
the next day, anyway. I'll cable mother 
and wire Jane.” \ 

He was past puny words. The look 
in his shining eyes made her humble. 

“Oh, Dan, I’ve been a blind fool! 
But—is it possible that war isn’t all 
bad? For it’s this war that has made 
me see!” 

Dan looked at her proud head, wet 
eyes, young, firm lips. He said slowly: 

“War is dirt and blood and flame— 
but it’s also the acid test!” 
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TRIOLET TRISTE 


THOUGHT I heard his laugh to-day, 
Though many years ago he died. 
It echoed in the old, glad way. 
I thought I heard his laugh to-day 
While in the crowd I walked distrait. 
“Sweetheart!” almost aloud I cried! 
I thought I heard his laugh to-day 
Though many years ago.he died. 


DANIEL E.. WHEELER. 





Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


ETTY LINLEY was the mezzo- 
‘soprano in “the nest of linnets.” 
“The nest of linnets” com- 
prised her father, who was a pianist and 
composer ; her brothers, Tom and Wil- 
liam, the former a pianist and the latter 
a composer; her two sisters, Mary and 
Maria, both of whom were pretty and 
attractive and accomplished singers; 
and, lastly, Betty herself, who was a 
compasite of all the talents and attrac- 
tions of the others, only in a superlative 
degree. Ina family of artists, she was 
artistic to the finger tips. Like her sis- 
ter Mary, she sketched as well as sang. 
Like her brother’ William, she wrote 
delightful verses. Like her father and 
Thomas, she was a skilled pianist. Like 
both sisters, she had a lovely voice and 
a lovely face. Unlike either of them, 
Betty was a super-woman—of the gen- 
tler and sweeter kind. 

From the beginning, she threw all the 
rest of the family into the shade. It 
was her exquisite beauty, her rare and 
glorious voice, her unfailing charm, that 
made her father’s concerts the rage at 
Bath. The other Linleys were only 
adjuncts. 

Betty’s love affairs began when she 
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Betty Linley: 
“The Maid of Bath” 


was about twelve years old; and by the 
tfme she was sixteen, she had a host of 
lovers. Halhed, the poet, tried to write 
himself into her heart with his verses, 
and Norris, a noted singer of the time, 
tried the same tactics with his voice. 
Also, My. Watts, a gentleman com- 
moner of Oxford, was ready to die for 
her. In fact, every student at Oxford 
—where she sang at the oratorios—was 
mad about Betty. 

There is no denying that she was a 
great coquette and that—as she naively 
said—‘“she tremendously enjoyed being 
fallen in love with.” It was a part of 
the game, and she probably sang all the 
more beautifully for it. Yet she seems 
to have been sorry for her victims, and 
to have comforted her rejected suitors 
with tender little pitying ways—and so 
added fuel to the fire. 

There was a rumor that she felt so 
sorry for one university student whom 
she had rejected that she consented to 
accompany him as far as Scotland on 
his search for heart balm; but that is 
only a rumor, and I prefer not to be- 
lieve it. 

Speaking of lovers and oratorios, it 
was about this time that she sang for 
King George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
at Buckingham Palace. She was look- 
ing her loveliest, and the king declared 
that never in his life had he heard so 
fine a voice. 
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“Miss Linley’s beauty is in the super- 
lative degree,” wrote Horace Walpole. 
“The king’ admires and ogles her as 
much as he dares to do im so holy a 
place as an oratorio.” 

She was irresistible to all men, from 
the Right Reverend Doctor O’Beirne, 
3ishop of Meath—who declared her to 
be “the link between an angel and a 
woman”—to John Wilkes, who was the 
most conceited and the ugliest man of 
his time, and who boasted—with many 
facts to back the claim—that he could 
make any woman love him if he had 
fifteen minutes’ talk with her. He tried 
it on Betty—with most mortifying re- 
sults to his self-love. She was, per- 
haps, his only failure. 

Now we come to her first serious 
affair. This was with Captain Thomas 
Matthews, a man many years her 
senior. Posing as a family friend, he 
entered her life when she was hardly 
out of short dresses, and wound in and 
out of it like a sinister thread for many 
years. 

From the moment Matthews saw her, 
he resolved te make the winsome child 
his prey. He left no means untried to 
win her affections. That he already 
had a wife, hidden away in Wales, 
bothered him not at all. Betty knew 
nothing about the wife, nor did her 
father, but Mrs. Linley, who was quite 
whole story. 
Matthews 
and 


knew the 
that had 
plenty of it: delib 
erately planned to sell her daughter to 
For 


unspe ikable, 
She also knew 
money she 

the rich wooer, as a brevet wife. 
this she is undoubtedly roasting Some- 
where in Hades at the present moment. 

Betty seems not to have been at all 
attracted to Matthews, but, as she 
quaintly puts it: 

“By his respectful behavior, his coun- 
terfeit distress, and by averring senti- 
ments foreign to his heart, he made me, 
instead of flying from him, not only 
pity him, but promise him my friend- 
ship. This was my first fault; he saw 


too plainly that I was sorry for him, 
and used every artifice to increase my 
regard.” 

People began to talk about Matthews’ 
attentions, and well-meaning friends 
even went to Betty’s father about it; 
but Linley thought his daughter’s ex- 
treme youth a perfect safeguard. Also, 
he was loth to interfere and thus run 
the risk of losing what he thought to be 
a good friend. So the merry game 
went on. 

Betty herself began to be very much 
troubled about ‘it all. She went to her 
mother with her troubles. Mrs. Linley 
turned a deaf ear—told her that she 
was a little fool, that novels had addled 
her head, that no man could think seri- 
ously of such a child—Betty fancied if 
a man were civil to her, he must be in 
love—and that she must put such 
thoughts out of her mind. She also 
made Betty accept all the left-handed 
suitor’s presents. 

There were many family invitations 
to Matthews’ house, all of which the 
designing mother promptly accepted for 
herself and her daughtcr, schooling 
Betty always as to the part she must 
play. After a few unavailing attempts 
to get help from her mother, Betty gave 
up trying: 

“T was ashamed to speak of the mat- 
ter to her again,” she wrote afterward 
to a close friend, “and I had everything 
to fear from my father’s violent 
temper,” 

rhings went on in this way for sev- 
eral years. Betty had many advan- 
tageous offers of marriage, all ofswhich 
she refused. Whether or not the fore- 
ing of Matthews’ unwelcome attentions 
on her made her out of tune with love, 
at any rate she resolved n€ver to marry. 

About this time, Mr. Walter Long, 
who had been hovering in the back- 
ground for some months, came into the 
limelight by proposing marriage to 
3etty. He was a country gentleman of 
the old school, and a large land owner, 
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who had come to Bath, like all the rest 
of the world, to drink the waters and 
had remained to worship at Betty’s little 
feet. They became engaged. 

“T suffered his visits,” says Betty, 
“in the hope of forgetting Matthews 
and retiring into solitude. I forbade 
Matthews ever to spgak to me. He im- 
mediately pretended to be dying, and 
by that artifice very nearly made me 
really so. You know how ill I was for 
a long time. 

“At last he promised that if I would 
indulge him with ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion, he would take final leave of me 
and quit the kingdom directly. If I 
refused this last request, I must expect 
the worst. Terrified as I was, with no 
friend to advise me, I at first consented 
and appointed an hour, but the moment 
he saw me, he locked the door, drew a 
pistol from his pocket, and uttered the 
most horrible curses. He swore that if 
I would not bind myself by the most 
solemn oaths to see him again on his 
return from London, he would shoot 
himself before my face. Think, my 
dear girl, of my cruel situation! What 
could I do? Half distracted, I tald him 
I would do anything rather than see 
him kill himself.” She was only seven- 
teen, you know. “I promised; and on 
this condition, he let me go.” 

It was then Betty suddenly became 
aware, that, regardless of her loving or 
not loving Matthews, certainly 
could not love Mr. Long. 
having apparently given up hope of sell- 
ing Betty to Matthews, had insisted on 
an immediate announcement of her en- 
gagement to Long. The wedding 
clothes were bought and an avalanche 
of costly presents descended upon the 
bride. She was at her wit’s end, and 
threw. herself on the mercy of her 
promised husband. 

She arranged a clandestine meeting 
with him, in the garden back of her 
house. Here she declared that she did 
not love him, never had loved him, and 


she 
Her mother, 


never could love him—that her motheg 
was forcing her into the marriagg@ 
against her will. She had no one but” 
himself to turn to, and wouldn’t he, who 
loved her so dearly, kindly get her out 
of the horrible mess by breaking off the 
engagement ? 

Long was stunned, but took his medi- 
cine and proved himself game. He rose 
to the occasion by announcing to Mr. 
and Mrs. Linley that he utterly refused 
to marry their daughter. Naturally, 
Betty’s father and mother were furious 
and demanded his reasons. He quietly, 
but very firmly, refused any explana- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mrs. Linley had hysterics and made 
life miserable for every one, and for 
Betty in particular. Mr. Linley stormed 
and vowed to go to law. 

All Bath wondered, then heaped the 
blame and odium on the jilted lover— 
who was supposed to be the jilt and 
who, remembering Betty’s tear-stained 
little face, gallantly squared his shoul- ° 
ders like the knights of old and died— 
socially—for his fair ladye. 

If she had married him, her career 
as super-woman would probably have 
ended then and there, for she would. 
undoubtedly have “lived happily ever 
after,” with such a man to smooth the 
pathway for her delicate little feet. It 
a pity she did not, I think, 
been lot of 
she is much more 


is almost 
She 


trouble 


would have saved a 
However, 
interesting to us as she is. 

Old Linley’s threat to bring suit was 
no idle one, and he set about carrying 
it out at once. 

Betty begged and pleaded with him 
not to take this step, but he was obdu- 
rate, and her pleadings made him only 
the more determined to punish the 
“traitor who had entered his home” to 
the fullest possible extent. Torn be- 
tween her tender conscience and the 
relief of being free, Betty was in de- 
spair. 

Finally Mr. Long came to her rescue 
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by paying Linley fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, on condition that it should be 
placed in Betty’s name and devoted to 
her use alone. There yas also another 
condition—a pitiful one—that gives us 
a glimpse into Mr. Long’s heart for the 
last time. This final condition was that 
Betty keep all his presents. 

The only comment he was ever heard 
to make on the affair was long after, 
when he said, with a grave smile, “I 
ought to have remembered December 
and May.” 

setty’s health suffered a bit by all 
that she had gone through. It was fash- 
ionable at that time for girls to “go into 
a decline” on the slightest provocation 
and all the Linleys were prone to con- 
sumption. But her youth and happy 
disposition soon put her on the road to 
recovery. By the time she was able to 
drive and walk again, along came 
another lover, the mysterious “Mr. 
R——.” 

No one knows just who he was. 
Even Betty herself speaks of him as 
“Mr. R ’ in her letters to her con- 
fidante. On his side, the affair was 
most ardent; but, to quote from one of 
Betty’s letters: “Though Mr. R 
behaved with the greatest delicacy, I 
found it impossible to love him.” He 
was evidently a great catch, as all the 
ladies of Bath became violently jealous 
of Betty on his account, and tried, un- 
availingly, to cut out “the Bath nightin 
gale,” as she was called. 

“I paid very little attention. to the 
envy of the women,” writes Betty 
smugly. 

Soon reports of “Mr. R ” reached 
Matthews, and he came hurrying onto 
the scene. 

He waylaid Betty on one of her 
walks. 
she wrote this description of the meet- 
ing : 

“When I saw him in the public walk, 


To her professional confidante, 


at the Wells, I could scarce keep myself - 


from fainting. He had been extremely 
ill. He spoke to me at once, and asked 
if I was resolved to be his death. He 
declared his illness proceeded from: the 
accounts he had heard of me and R—— 
and that he was now going into the 
country to die. 

“I left him immediately and went 
home. Soon after, a lady infofmed me 
he had fainted in the Pump Room at 
the Wells, and that his friends had 
taken him to Wales, given up by all. 

“This news made me relapse, and. 
had very nearly cost me my life till I 
heard again that he was well and in 
good spirits, laughing at my distress. 
This raised resentment, and I was re- 
solved to encourage Mr. R I told 
him, with my father’s consent, that I 
would marry him; but I had reason to 
believe, afterward, that he was like all 
other men—deceitful. I then gave him 
entirely up, and contented myself with 
thinking how unworthy all men were of 
a woman’s affection.” 

“All men” presumably included Long 
—a white-souled Bayard, if ever there 
was one. 

Betty tried to down her bilious memo- 
ries by a plunge into the gayeties of 
Bath. I am going to break off the 
thread of her conquests for a moment, 
if you will let me, and paint a feeble 
thumb-nail sketch of eighteenth-century 
sath fascinating 


spot ina Sévres-china universe. 


perhaps the most 

It was, primarily, a watering place— 
a super-Saratoga. Its medicinal waters 
were supposed to cure all manner of 
ills. Thither flocked society, placing 
upon, the quaint old town the cachet of 
its highest approval. Bath became the 
playground of upper-class England. It 
was the most fashionable watering 
place on earth. By tacit consent, it was 
chosen as-the one spot where folk could 
forget the restrictions of stiff court eti- 
quette, and could amuse themselves and 
one another to their hearts’ content. A 
jolly freedom and a picturesque uncon- 
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ventionality marked the place, its peo- 
ple, and its entertainments. 

Here Mrs. Grundy discarded her bro- 
caded silks and her icy stiffness, put on 
short hooped skirts and:a splash of 
rouge, and roguishly hid her austere 
countenance under a saucy black half 
mask. Music, minuets, moonlight flir- 
tations, spectacular duels, frequent 
elopements—these varied the long, lazy 
mornings spent in sipping and gossip- 
ing at the Pump Room. 

The Pump Room was the hub of 
Bath’s fluffily furbelowed social wheel. 
Here Beau Nash—and, later, Beau 
Brummel — held mock court, damning 
or endorsing the pretentions, costumes, 
and epigrams of the Bath world. Here, 
too, it is said, originated the custom of 
“drinking a toast.” The “toast” was at 
first a bit of toasted bread, tossed, for 
luck, into a brimming wine glass, and 
duly swallowed, with the rest of the 
glass’ contents, to the honor of some 
fair lady. Said one of Betty’s adorers: 

“Scrape me raw, but I would gladly 
drink Miss Linley’s bathtub empty, as 
I would drink a glass of wine!” 

“For my part,” drawled a wit of the 
day, “I should vastly prefer to take out 
for myself the toast in that same 
draught.” 

Which brings us back to Betty. 

Matthews returned to Bath and re- 
Old Linley, who had 
been hearing things, forbade her to 
speak to him. Matthews sent word to 
Betty that he would win her, in spite of 
everything. Panic-stricken, she turned 
for aid to a youth who had just come 
to live at Bath, and who had wasted no 
time in adding his name to her endless 
list of adorers. 

The newcomer was a dapper, mag- 
netically handsome, unbelievably bril- 
liant young Irishman—Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. He was the son of an 
actor manager, as dull as his son was 
Dr, Samuel Johnson had so 


newed his suit. 


scintillant. 


far honored the elder Sheridan as te 
say of him: % 

“He is naturally dull, but it must have™ 
taken him a great deal of pains to be- 
come what we now see him. Such an 
excess of stupidity is not in nature.” 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was @ 
penniless ne’er-do-well in his late teens, 
with a million accomplishments and 
with not one stodgily sterling virtue to 
his back. He spent much of his time 
in lazily struggling to keep himself from 
finding out that he was a heaven-born 
genius. For genius means work, and 
Sheridan loathed work. For the rest, 
he had a native gift for living well on 
nothing a year, and he was blessed with 
the most goldenly persuasive tongue in 
aJl Europe. He had a quixotic vein of 
chivalry, which blended oddly with an 
eternally selfish eye to the main chance, 

3etty came to him with her tale of 
woe about Matthews. She weepingly 
declared that she could not endtre the 
captain’s persecutions another day, and 
she asked Sheridan to escort her to a 
convent in France. She dared trust no_ 
one else, she said—though it is not quite 
clear why she trusted Sheridan, whom 
nobody could safely trust —and her 
father and mother least of all. The 
whole thing’ must be done with the 
utmost secrecy. 

This was the sort of adventure that 
appealed irresistibly to Sheridan’s Irish 
soul—and to various other qualities in 
him. Eagerly he consented to spirit 
her away to France and to the peaceful 
convent life she craved. 

He kept the first half of his promise. 
He took her to France. But as soon as ~ 
they reached Dunkirk, he explained to 
her the very queer view society was 
certain to take in regard to her trip 
across the Channel with a man not her 
husband. He gallantly offered to st- 
lence slanderous tongues by marrying 
her, then and there. He brought into 
play all his irresistible powers of per- 
suasion, 
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Betty married him: Then she went 
to the convent, and he went back to 
England to break the news ‘to the Lin- 
Jeys and to Bath at large. 

‘Mr. Linley hurried over to France, 
took his daughter from the convent, 
and brought her back to Bath. Betty 
was but eighteen, and her father in- 
sisted that she carry out her full term 
of apprenticeship to him, while Sheri- 
dan was learning how to make enough 
money to support a wife. 

Matthews, on hearing of Betty’s 
elopement, went to his club at Bath, 
where, for twelve hours, he endeavored 
to drink himself into forgetfulness. In- 
stead, he merely acquired a “Bath bun,” 
under the influence of which he sent the 
following advertisement to a_ local 
newspaper: 

April 8, 1772.—Mr. Richard Sheridan hay- 
ing attempted to account for his scandalous 
method of running away from this place by 
insinuations derogating from my character 
and that of a young lady—innocent so far as 
relates to me, or to my knowledge—I cannot 
longer think he deserves the treatment of a 
gentleman than in this public method to post 
him as a liar and a treacherous scoundrel. 

When Sheridan came back and read 
this advertisement, he promptly started 
on a hunt for Matthews. The latter 
had gone to London. Sheridan followed 
him thither and demanded a_ public 
apology or a duel. Matthews chose the 
duel 

With their seconds, the combatants 
met in the upper room of a coffee house. 
Swords were the weapons. 

Sheridan fought more like a_ wild 
Irishman than an eighteenth-century 
dandy. The moment their blades 
crossed, he beat down Matthews’ 
guard, rushed in on him, seized him by 
the wrist, and, presenting the point of 
his own sword at his adversary’s throat, 
snarled: 

“Beg your life!” 

“T beg my life!” stammered the dum- 
founded Matthews. “I beg my life!” 


[he . seconds intervened, declaring 
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that honor was satisfied. But Sheri- 
dan, unlike honor, was not satisfied. He 
demanded that Matthews apologize in 
print for his libelous “advertisement.” 
Matthews demurred. Sheridan snatched 
up his opponent’s sword and, by way of 
a crowning, humiliation, broke it in two, 
Again the seconds intervened, and a 
loud wrangle followed, the upshot being 
a promise by Matthews to publish an 
apology. 

He did not keep his word. Instead, 
he went back to Bath and gave a ver- 
sion of the duel which not only put 
Sheridan in the wrong, but — what 
galled him far worse—made him su- 
premely ridiculous. All of which led 
to a second duel. Fraser Rae gives this 
account of it: 

“They met on Claverton Downs, near 
Bath, at early dawn. Sheridan rushed 
on Matthews with a view to disarming 
him. But, from the unevenness of the 
ground, he fell, carrying Matthews with 
him. Both swords were broken. The 
grappling duelists rolled over and over 
together. Matthews, who was many 
years older than Sheridan, and 
stronger, contrived to keep him under 
on the ground, and with a piece of the 
Droken sword, stabbed him repeatedly 
in the body and face. Sheridan held up 
his right hand to defend himself, and 
also to show that he was unarmed. His 
hand was dreadfully cut. Matthews 
desired him to beg his life. He re- 
plied : 

‘I will neither beg it nor receive it 
from such a villain.’ 

“Matthews then renewed his attack, 
and, having picked up the point of one 
of the swords, ran it through the side 
of Sheridan’s throat and pinned him 
to the ground with it, exclaiming: 

“‘T have done for him, by God!’ 

“Then, with his second, he quitted the 
ground. Sheridan was carried home in 
a chaise, to the White Hart at Bath, 
where eminent surgeons saved his life.” 

3etty was at Cambridge at the time 











of the duel, singing in oratorio. Her 
father selfishly kept the news from her, 
fearing it would upset her singing and 
so put him out of pocket. ‘As soon as 
she learned of Sheridan’s plight, how- 
ever, she rushed to his bedside. 

“Had he killed you,” she cried, “I 
would have dressed myself as a man, 
sought him out and challenged him,-and 
avenged your wrong and mine!” 

She was devotion itself to him dur- 
ing his illness, to the great chagrin of 
her father and mother. Mrs. Linley 
was especially down on the match. She 
had always tried to impress upon her 
daughter that marriage was an estate 
and a husband merely a mortgage on 
it. Betty, according to her notions, had 
saddled herself with the troublesome 
mortgage—without any estate. 

Life was made hard for Betty in 
many ways, about this time. Her trou- 
bles were enhanced by Samuel Foote, 
who wrote a comedy called “The Maid 
of Bath,” in which he satirized the 
whole Linley family, under the name of 
“the Linnets,”’ and _ specialized on 
Betty’s varied and spicy love affairs. 
Bath laughed itself sick over the com- 
edy, and gentle little Betty was furious, 

As soon as Sheridan was able, they 
moved to London. Though Betty was 
making tremendous sums in concert, 
Sheridan would not ‘allow her to sing 


in public, after their marriage was 
known, But though he refused to let 
her earn money for him publicly, he 


i 
was not too high-minded to live pri- 


vately on the income from Mr. Long. 

They began their housekeeping in a 
modest, vine-covered cottage, but Sheri- 
dan was not long satisfied with that, 
and they took a house in Portland 
Square, where life became ore grand, 
sweet splurge. 

“Their open,” 
writes a contemporary, “for the recep- 
tion of guests of quality attracted by 
Sheridan’s wit, the 


house was always 


superior accom- 
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plishments of his wife, and the elegang 
of his entertainment. 

“His dinners were on the most em 
pensive scale; his wines of the finest 
quality, while Mrs. Sheridan’s enter 
tainments were remarkable no more for 
their brilliance than for the gay groups 
of most beautiful, accomplished, and 
titled ladies of the Court of St. James.” 

Betty was an incredible asset to her 
husband. She not only helped him so- 
cially and politically, but she helped him 
to prepare his great speech on Warren 
Hastings, wrote a goodly part of “The 
Rivals,” and rewrote the whole of the 
famous “screen scene” from “School 
for Scandal.” Best of all, she made 
him work, which no one, himself least 
of all, had been able to do before. 

Meantime; her career as a super- 
woman went on as before her marriage, 
She loved her husband truly—but not 
exclusively. She had affairs with 
Charles James Fox, Grenville, North, 
Horace Walpole, Arthur Wellesley— 
then a young officer and afterward 
Duke of Wellington—Beau Brummel, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—who painted her 
as “Saint Cecelia”—and the Prince of 
Wales. Most notorious of all was her 
intrigue with the gallant, handsome sol- 
dier and Irish patriot, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who was adored by all 
women, but who at this time adored 
only Betty. His wooing was of the same 
Sheri- 


dan’s had been in her earliest years. 


ardent, impetuous nature that 


I don’t like to dwell on these post- 
marital romances of Betty’s. They 
don’t seem to fit in at all with my ideal 
of her—or yours. Still less do I like to 
believe the oft-repeated sneering claim 
that her husband profited by them in 
the advancement of career. 
They loved each other, he and she, to 
the end. 


says: 


his own 
As one biographer charitably 


“For every escapade of his wife’s, 
Sheridan could boast of at least four.” 


















































“More Super-Women 


If Sheridan knew Of her occasional When, after Betty was dead, her de- 
derelictions, it is certain he forgave voted friend, Mrs. Canning, told him 
them. And when she died, in 1792, en- of her last message, entreating pardon 
tire weeks passed before he launched _ for her offenses, he answered brokenly: 

~ gut in any other really serious love “It is I who should have asked hers. 
ffeir, I was the villain, the wrongdoer !” 


Next Month: Pauline Borghese. 


VILLANELLE OF MONTPARNASSE 
HEY are as wanton as the sap in May 
That wakes the chestnuts in this olden street. 
Francois Villon loved women such as they. 





Theirs is the beauty of the avid clay. 
Ardors immortal in their pulses beat. 
They are as wanton as the sap in May. 


Their lips are carmine and their eyes are gay; 
The odor of their silken hair is sweet. 
Francois Villon loved women such as they. 


Poets and dreamers wait their steps to greet. 
They are as wanton as the sap in May. 


Through the blue dusk they amorously stray. 


They have forgot the griefs of yesterday. 
Youth in their hearts is passionate and fleet. 
Francois Villon loved women such as they. 


Dancing, they go the reckoning to pay. 
Of the dark Fates no mercy they entreat. 
They are as wanton as the sap in May. 
Francois Villon loved women such as they. 
WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS, 





Reginald and the 
Painted Lily 


, By Charles Saxby 


Author of “Mademoiselle Rahab,” “The Temple Girl,” etc. 


DIDN’T quite know how to start 
this story, because it’s all about 
my own family, which is very dif- 

ficult, for they don’t seem to appreciate 
art at all and get very mad when you 
write the truth about them. 

You see, we are the Wellingtor- 
Smythes, and we live in Queen’s 
Terrace on the esplanade at East- 
port, and on fine days you can 
see the coast of France, where the 


war is, but it looks just the same. 


So I asked Bob about how to begin 
this. He is my eldest brother, and he 
is twenty-one and a famous author. 
He gets letters from all the best editors ; 
not just common written ones, but 
really printed and very polite and so 
sorry his stories don’t suit the policy of 
their magazines, so you can see what a 
lot they think of him. 

But that the war 
gan, and now Bob is back with his leg 
bunged up and quite a hero. He 
brought Mr. Carter back with him, too. 
He’s an American and about Bob’s age, 
and was a stretcher bearer with the 
Red Cross. And when Bob got hit, he 
hauled him out and then was shot him- 
self, and they saved each other’s lives 
all across the battlefield, bathed in each 
other’s gore, and got quite stuck on 
each other. So when Bob was in- 
valided home, he got Mr. Carter out of 
the hospital and brought him home. 


was before be- 


When I asked Bob how to start a 
story, he said: 

“Always begin in 
work both ways.” 

And I said: “Where is the center?” 

And he said: ‘The center is that 
which is always right in the middle of 
things.” 

And I said: “Why, that’s me.” 

So, you see, { did begin right, after 
all. 

It all really started with those stories 
in the Piccadilly Magazine. It was one 
of those serial things, but with “each 
episode complete in each issue,” and it 
was called “The Painted Lily.” 

She was a lady, very pretty and 
young, but she didn’t seem to live with 
her mother, as the young ladies we 
know do. She had beautiful red hair, 
and mouth “a scarlet slash,” 
which doesn’t sound very pretty to me, 
but as she read it, Katharine 
May went up and put a lot of red stuff 
on her lips. 

Katharine May is my eldest sister, 
and she is really about six months older 
than Bob, but she wouldn’t like me to 
tell that, for she always pretends she 
is younger. There are three other 
brothers, and two are at the war and 
one is in school, and then there’s Regi- 
nald Sydney, which is me, and Maude 
Mary, and I’m ten, and she’s nine, and 
that’s the bally lot of us, as Bob says. 


the center and 


her was 


as soon 
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Katharine May wanted to go on the 
stage, and Bob said: “Well, the war 
saved England from that, at least,” be- 
cause she went into a military hospital 
instead, and when he brought Mr. Car- 
ter home, she came back to nurse them. 
She looks quite nice when she is all 
cleaned up, but in the mornings she 
goes round in an old dressing jacket 
and her face all cold cream, and when 
the doorbell rings, she does a bunk up- 
stairs and shouts down to the parlor 
maid: 

“If that is any one for me, Bella, 
say I’m out.” 

“The Painted Lily” has been run- 
ning a long time, and as soon as the 
Piccadilly comes out, Katharine May 
buys it and reads about her and cries 
over it, but it sounds silly to me, for it 
says things like this: 

The brilliance of her ,eyes met his in a 
glance whose childlike candor, as with a 
wave of innocence, seemed to wipe out that 
dark tinting on her lashes and the damning 
stain of rouge that overlaid the pure curve 


of her check. 


I read a lot of “The Painted Lily,” 
but I couldn’t make it out, for it 
seemed she was very bad and very 
good at the same time, and I don’t see 
how anybody can be that way, do you? 
She was always meeting men, and they 
would fall in love with her until they 


found out that she used rouge, and I 
should think they would see that the 
first minute, wouldn’t you? I know 


you can with Katharine May. Then 
they would call her names in tense, bit- 
ter syllables and fling out with “a chok- 
ing sound that was half sob, half 
curse.” So whenever any men came 
to the house, I always watched to see 
if they would do that to Katharine 
May, which would have been very in- 
teresting, for I never heard a sound 
like that. 

sut every other month, the Painted 
Lily would fall in love with the man 
herself; “the boy,” they always called 
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him, though he would be about twenty, 
which seems getting pretty well on, to 
me. Then he would take her to see his 
dear old mother, who was about eighty 
and very sweet, with a lot of cobwebby 
lace and silver hair. Then the Painted 
Lily would go home and cry about it, 
and send for the man and do some- 
thing to make him mad, so he would 
throw her over and save his dear old 
mother. But I could never see what 
they were saving her. from and, any- 
way, it was hardly worth while, seeing 
she was so old that she wouldn’t last 
very much longer anyhow. 

In the last episode, the Painted Lily 
sends for the young man and receives 
him while sitting at her mirror; and he 
sees her put the rouge on and his -face 
whitens and he sees his mother’s silver 
hair—I supposé some of it must have 
got on his coat—and he gets up and 
goes out without saying “good morn- 
ing” or anything. Then the Painted 
Lily stares at herself in the glass and 
lifts a crystal vial of chloral to her lips, 
but dashes it down with a gasp of hor- 
ror and sinks sobbing amidst the luxuri- 
ous trifles of silver and jewels, the glit- 
tering, soulless emblems of her traf- 
ficked girlhood, and what I want to 
know is what do they act like that for? 

It was raining the afternoon that 
number came, and Mr, Carter was 
asleep, so I was up in Bob’s room try- 
ing to lighten his affliction, and Katha- 
rine May brought up the magazine and 
read it to him and said: 

“Oh, isn’t that sweet? But I musn’t 
let mother read it.” 

And Bob said: “I’m getting worried 
about that poor girl’s bank balance. It’s 
six months now that she hasn’t made a 
penny.” 

And Katharine May said: “Yes, and 
her gowns must cost a lot.” 

And Bob said: “If she doesn’t make 
up her mind to be a bit wicked soon, 
she’ll go to the poorhouse, sure.” 


And I said: “Why, I always thought 
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that people were poor just because they 
were wicked.” 

And Katharine May said: 
idiot!” as she always does, 
never explain why. 

And I said: “Well, aren’t cook and 
Bella wicked? Because if they aren't, 
why do they have to stew down in the 
kitchen all the time?” 

And Bob said: “My dear child, if 
our servants didn’t set us a good moral 
example, the upper classes would go 
straight to the devil.” 

And Katharine May said: “Give me 
a cigarette, Bob, and don’t put ideas in 
his head. You know how he always 
acts on them.” 

And I said: “Well, what’s the good 
of being good, then?” 

And Katharine May said: “Of 
course you must be good. People won’t 
speak to you if you aren’t.” 

And I said: “They don’t speak to 
cook and Bella. And everybody says 


“You little 
but can 


we’re comfortably off, so is pa wicked ?” 


Then she fired up and said: “There, 
Bob! I told yowso! How dare you 
say such a thing? Pa is the best man 
that ever lived, and getting better every 
day ad 

And I said: “Oh, 
Says we really must cut 
penses ?” 

You see, it was very 
cause I’ve always tried to lead an up- 
right Christian life and be 
my parents in their declining years. 
But it would be horrid to go to the 
poorhouse among a lot of people whom 
nobody .knows, and I’m sure ma 
wouldn’t like it. So I wondered if I 
ought to speak to pa about it, and 
maybe he would be wicked enough to 
keep us all from that, which would be 
a really noble act and very likely for- 
given him, as done to save his family. 

I went down to ask cook about it, and 
she and Bella were having tea, and I 
said : 


ma 
ex- 


is that why 
down 


confusing, be- 


a comfort to 


“Please, cook, I wish you'd tell 
Aren’t you really a bit wicked?” 

And she looked daggers at me and 
said : 

“Now, then, Master Reginald, you 
will walk your body hup them staigg 
again, and don’t come ’ere hinsini wating 
against a ’ard-workin’, respectable 
woman.” 

And I said: “Oh, are you respect 

able? I didn’t know that.” 

And she got all red and jumped ® 
and said: 

“You little varmint! Me as lived 
nine years with the vicar of the parish, 
and the only cook as ever did so, anda 
written character when I left! I'll tell 
your ma on you this very day!” 

And so she did, the old pig, and ma 
came to me very solemn and said: 

“Reginald, what is this cook tells 
me?” 

And I said: “I don’t know, ma,” be 
cause cook tells so many things. 

And ma said: “Cook tells me you 
said she was not respectable.” 

So I told her about it, and she looked 
kind of funny, as if she didn’t know 
whether to laugh or not, and she said; 

“T think you’d better leave those 
questions until you’re grown up.” 

And I said: “But, ma, we may all 
be in the poorhouse by then.” 

And _ she “Really, the way 
things are shouldn’t be sur- 
prised.” 

And I just worried and worried, be- 
cause it really looked as if I might have 
to save the family myself. 

I worried for days, but an air raid 
came along—they do every now and 
then, because we live on the. Sussex 
coast—and I forgot about everything 
else and might not have thought of it 
again, if it hadn’t been for Mr. Carter. 

He’s really very nice when you get” 
accustomed to him, and we make allow- 
ances, since he’s American and s0 
hasn’t had our advantages. He’s bet- 
ter looking than Bob is, but dresses 


said : 
going, I 
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rather funny, with his collars too tight 
and coats that fit too well, and he sits 
and looks at Katharine May as if he’d 
never seen a girl before, arid she looks 
down at her knitting and doesn’t seem 
to know he’s watching her, and when 
she looks up, he gets red and looks the 
other way. . 

He couldn’t walk then, and had a 
wheel chair, and Katharine May would 
push it in her nurse’s uniform and Bob 
going beside on his crutches, and they’d 
go down the’ esplanade, and after a 
while Bob would say to me: 

“Come on, let’s hobble over to the 
pier and get some tobacco.” 

He’d stay a long time, and then he’d 
go back and say: “Don’t you two peo- 
ple want any lunch?” And Mr. Carter 


would say: “Why, is it as late as that? 
It doesn’t seem as if you’d been gone 
ten minutes.” 

One day Katharine May and Bob 
were in the drawing-room, and they 
thought they were alone, becalise I was 


sitting down behind the screen, trying 
not to be seen and heard so much, as 
ma is always telling me. 

And Bob said: “Look here, May, if 
you mean business with Carter, you 
take my tip and grab him whife you 
can get him, and before some other 
girl gets after him.” 

And she got very haughty and said: 

though |] your 
rly frankness, |] under- 


am to 
fail to 


istomed 


stand 

And he said, very manly: “Don’t be 
a fool. He’s a nice chap and would be 
fine to have ‘in the family. That’s 
largely what I was thinking of when I 
asked him down here.” 

And Katharine May tossed her head 
and said: “Oh, indeed! Is that what 
men’s friendships amount to?” 

And Bob said: “What’s the matter 
now? He’s such a fool about women 
that one of them is going to get him, 
sure, and it might as well be you, for 
whoever it is, it’ll be all the same in 


six months, and I’d like to have him 
for a brother-in-law.” 

And she said: ‘How like-a man, al- 
ways thinking of himself!” 

And he said: “Well, I’m thinking of 
you, too, aren’t 1? But you mark my 
words, once he’s up and about again, 
you'll find he’s no dead one, and if you 
mean to take him, you do it while he’s 
tied by the leg and can’t get away.” 

Then Katharine May got red as a 
beet and jumped up very scornful and 
stately and said, just like a duchess: , 

“You utterly disgusting beast, is 
there no limit to your insolence? Oh, 
you have spoiled it all now, and how 
do I know what you have said to him, 
and I can never look him in the face 
again and I wouldn’t have him, not if 
he crawled on the floor on his knees 
to me, and—and re . 

Then she sat down again and began 
to bawl about it, while Bob Jit a ciga- 
rette and threw away the match very 
slow and cynical, as they do in the the- 
ater, and said: ; 

“Well, I wash my hands of it all, and 
this is the last time I'll ever try to do 
anything for any of my family.” 

I knew just how he .felt, through 
being so often in the same place myself. 

I was very sorry, because Katharine 
May is getting on—nearly twenty-two 
at least—and what with men so scarce, 
owing to the war, she might be an old 
maid. And she eats a lot, too, and it 
would be a great saving of expense if 
she would get married.. And Mr, Car- 
ter seemed quite willing. 

But after her row with Bob, Katha- 
rine May took to being silly,and she’d 
hardly speak to Mr. Carter, and when _ 
the time came for him to go out on the 
esplanade, she said she had a headache, 
and probably he could get the old man 
who looks after the terrace gardens to 
wheel his chair for him. And Mr. Car- 
ter looked all white and sick, just like 
the bishop when I hit him in the stom- 


ach with a brick one day. But he 
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doesn’t know it was me, and I just 
wanted to see if he was a mighty man 
of God and could do miracles, because 
they told us in Sunday school that we 
must make our religion a part of our 
everyday life. 

So Bob and Mr. Carter went out 
without her, and Mr. Carter spoke very 
sad and sweet, and said-he was afraid 
he had trespassed too long on our hos- 
pitality. And Bob patted his arm and 
said: “Hang it all, you are my guest! 
And didn’t you save my life?” And 
Mr. Carter looked very noble and said: 
“You saved mine, too.” And they got 
very affectionate and sat there patting 
each other and talking about women 
very bitterly. 

Then Katharine May began flirting 
with Captain McAllister, who is in 
command of the Home Guards, for we 
aren't a fortified town and there are 
no treops here. He’s quite old, thirty 
at least, and very tall and thin and 
bald and solemn, with a deep voice, and 
when he gets excited, he stammers 
Scotch, and it sounds just like when 
the air gets into the water pipes. 

He had been sweet on Katharine May 
for a long time, but we were not en- 
couraging him at all, for he isn’t a real 
captain—not our kind, you know. He 
only joined the army since the war be- 
gan, and now they’re letting all sorts 
of people in, and you don’t know who 
anybody may be any more, and it isn’t 
nearly so exclusive as it was. 

Usually, when Captain McAllister 
comes to call, pa takes his paper and 
goes into the study to read it; and Bob 
grabs his. leg and groans and_hobbles 
upstairs, very lame indeed; and Katha- 
rine May jumps up and says, “Oh, I 
must run and put a fresh dressing on 
his wound ;” and there is only me and 
ma left to entertain the captain. 

But after she and Bob had that row, 
Katharine May got very sweet to Cap- 
tain McAllister, and she’d put on her 
silk stockings and stick her feet out and 
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listen and make eyes while he told. 
how important his work was,-and wh 
a lot it had to do with winning the wap 
And she’d gasp and say, “Oh, how’ 
splendid! I wish I was a man.” She@ 
walk out on the esplanade with him, and 
when they met Mr. Carter being shoved 
along by the gardener, she’d stop and 
talk very fast and gay about where she 
and the captain had been, and where 
they were going next. Mr. Carter 
would-laugh a lot, too, and talk back. 
But when they were gone, he’d grab 
Bob’s hand and say: “Old fellow, I’m 
done with women.” 

Then Bob would say: “Believe me, 
old top, I’ve drained that cup to the 
dregs, and there’s nothing to them.” 

And Mr. Carter would say: “You're 
right—there’s nothing to them. Women 
—just toys—that’s all.” 

But he didn’t look as if he liked it, 
and grown-ups are always saying things 
they don’t mean. . 

So, you see, things were very un 
comfortable all the way round, and pa 
and ma were the only ones who didn't 
seem to notice anything wrong. But 
then pa never does, and Bob says he’s 
mentally astigmatic, but I don’t know 
what that means. 

It was funny that ma didn’t notice 
it, for usually it’s very difficult to keep 
her from finding things out, but she 
went on smiling and talking as if every- 
thing was lovely; though one day she 
and Katharine May were talking in the 
drawing-room and I came downstairs 
very softly, because ma is always tell- 
ing me she wishes I wouldn’t stump 
about so, and I thought I would please 
her. 

And ma said: 
seems a very fine young man.’ 

And Katharine May 
short, “Oh, charming! So gay.” 

And na said: “While meaning no. 
disrespect to our charming young guest, 
I always think that the Scotch have 


“Captain McAllister 


’ 


said, rather 
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" more stability of character than the 


Americans.” 

And Katharine May said: “Stabil- 
ity! You couldn’t budge him with 
dynamite !” 


And ma said: “I don’t know what 


his prospects are after the war, but 
once society returns to its proper level, 
he’d probably make an excellent chauf- 


feur.” 

And Katharine May said: “Yes, he’s 
so careful.” 

And ma said: “Of course Mr. Car- 
ter can afford to be more frivolous, for 
I understand he has a great deal of 
money.” 

And Katharine May said: “Has he? 
I’m sure I don’t care.” 

And ma said: “Of course not. One 
hardly inquires into the financial stand- 
ing pf one’s guests, does one? He’s a 
charming boy, but sadly lacking in seri- 
Ous purpose, as you said.” 

And Katharine May said: “ I never 
said anything of the kind.” 

And ma said: “I must have misun- 
derstood you. Now the captain re- 
minds me very much of what your dear 
father was at his age.” 

And Katharine May kind of gasped, 
and said: “Does he? Good Heavens!” 

And ma said: “And what a man is 
at thirty he goes on being until the day 
of his death. Now, Mr. Carter. re 

And Katharine May jumped up and 
said: “Hang Mr. Carter and hang Cap- 
tain McAllister! I hate them both, and 
I hate everything! And look 
Reginald, if I catch you listening at the 
door again, I’ll slap you till you howl!” 

Really I don’t know what would have 
happened if the Painted Lily hadn’t 
come. She took the empty house five 
doors down from us, and came in a big 
motor car all purple outside and yellow 
silk inside, and three servants and a 
bulldog, but there didn’t seem to be any 
mother or chaperon, so I knew who 
she was at once. 

She was very young—not more than 


7 


here, 


sixteen, I should think—though Katha- 
rine May said.she was thirty, if a day, 
but then she didn’t seem to like her 
very well. She was very pretty, with 
lovely red hair and pink cheeks, and 
always laughing, and three new dresses 
every day, and a beautiful purse all of 
gold, and a silver harness and a red 
rose on the bull dog, and lots of jeweled 
chains, and somehow or other, when 
she was coming down the street, you 
always knew it a long way off. 

Every evening she would dine with 
the blinds all up and wax candles on 
the table; and then she’d go up to the 
drawing-room and open the windows 
and sing lovely songs, like “Kiss Ma 
Honey in de Dark,” and “You May 
Take Tottie Out, But You Can’t Take 
Tottie In;” and people would stop out- 
side and listen and clap when she fin- 
ished. 

I thought it was very interesting, but 
the whole terrace was very much upset, 
and Mrs. Boultbee-Symons and Lady 
Colquhoon came in to see what ma was 
going to do about it, for though we may 
not be as rich as some of them, it’s 
really we who set the tone of the ter- 
race; and that’s why we have to be so 
careful in our conduct. 

The morning after she came, Bob 
and Mr. Carter were passing her house, 
and there was the awfullest row, just 
like sixteen cats all fighting, and then 
screams as if somebody was being mur- 
dered, and a hairbrush came flying out 
of the window and hit Bob a crack on 
the his head, and he quoted 
from the Bible very earnest. Then the 
Painted Lily came running out onto 
the drawing-room balcony, very lovely 
all in pale blue, and she looked down 
and saw Bob rubbing his head and she 
laughed and laughed, and said: 

“Did it hit you? I’m so sorry! But 
it’s like to like, and that brush is ivory, 
too.” 

And Mr. Carter grabbed 


crutches and said: 
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“Madam, was that you screaming? 
If you need assistance 3 

And she looked at him kind of sharp 
and laughed and said: 

“Hello, Flatbush! Who expressed 
you over here? Bless your heart, that 
was just my morning row with my 
maid. We always have one. It livens 
things up and keeps us both sweet for 
the rest of the day.” 

And Bob settled his tie and looked 
killing and said: 

“Er—haven’t we met before?” 

And she laughed and said: “Before 
what? You’re my nejghbors, aren’t 
you? I’m pining for some real society. 
Come on up.” 

And Bob said: “Which of us do you 
mean ?” 

And she said: “From the looks of 
you, there’s just enough left of you to 
make one real man between you, so 
you'd better both come. What is it? 
Did you get married or go to the war?” 

And Mr. Carter said: “Say, you’re 
American, aren’t you?” 

And she said: “You bet I am, old 
son! Come on up and I’ll mix you a 
feather of the eagle.” 

So they went in and when lunch time 
came, ma ‘said: 

“Why, where are the boys?” 

And I said: “They’re in having a 
drink with the Painted Lily.” 

And she said: “May I inquire where 
you learned that expression?” 

And I said: “It’s in the Piccadilly 
Magazine.” 

And she said: “Who brought that 
publication into my house?” 

And Katharine May kicked me to 
make me shut up and said, real quick: 

“That creature! She’s beginning al- 
ready, is she? And I’ve found out who 
she is. Her cook told Lady Colqu- 
hoon’s butler, and he told the Boultbee- 
Symons’ nurse, and she told Bella.” 

And ma said: “How often have I 
told you not to gossip with the serv- 
ants? What did Bella say?” 








And Katharine May said: “§ 
Violet Sparkes—that’s who she is.” 7 

And ma said: “An excellent name” 
though Purple would be better. And 
who may she be, pray?” 

And Katharine May said: “Why, 
she’s the idol of London and has beeq 
playing two years at the Aphrodite 
Theater in ‘Tootsie Goes to Bed.’ She 
gets a thousand pounds a week, and 
every performance she picks out six 
soldiers from the audience, and they 
have to go up on the stage, and she 
kisses them and gives them a red rose 
each.” 

And ma said: “How disgusting! I 
wonder that the government allows it. 
What are we coming to?” 

And Katharine May looked kind of 
desperate and said, all in a breath: 

“Oh, I don’t know. She gets away 
with it, anyhow. And sometimes I 
wonder if it’s any use being so darned 
conventional and good, and what have 
you got out of it all these years, except 
a pack of us brats?” 

Then she bounced out of the room, 
and ma stood looking after her with 
her mouth open and she said: “Gra- 
cious heavens!” And I said: “Why, 
ma, that’s swearing!” And she reached 
over and slapped me, as if it. were a 
great relief to her feelings, and said: 
“Hold your tongue!” 

It was four o’clock that afternoon 
before Bob and Mr. Carter came home, 
very gay and singing all up the stairs; 
and ma was very sweet, but cold and 
something like lemon ice; and Katha- 
rine May stayed in her room and said 
she had a headache, but she looked as if 
she’d been crying. 

That was the beginning of it, for 
after that Bob and Mr. Carter were at 
the Painted Lily’s all the time, and after 
a few days they didn’t seem to like each 
other so much as they used to, and Bob 
got sulky, but Mr. Carter didn’t notice 
it, and was very dreamy, and wouldn't 
have his wheel chair any more, but in- 











r sisted on walking, and Katharine May 





dinal does in the last issue, where a- 
monk falls in love with her; and I 


cried and said: 

“His poor leg! He’ll be lame for life 
if he doesn’t look out. And that woman 
is a vampire, and I hope it mortifies, 
which would serve him jolly . well 
right !” 

And I said: “Then what are you 
crying about it for?” 

And she said: “You shut up!” 

And I did, because she looked as if 
she meant it. 

She was wearing her best clothes all 
the time and looking very bright and 
glittering, and she made Captain Mc- 
Allister take her and ma out for a ride 
ina motor ear. But he had a row with 
the chauffeur over the fare, right in 
front of our door, which was very an- 
noying, because all the servants up and 
down the terrace came out to listen to 
it, and the man drove off, putting out 
his tongue and yelling back: “Ya-ah! 
Bang went saxpence!” 

I was very worried about it all. You 
see, it looked as if Katharine May 
meant to marry the captain if she could 
just get him up to scratch, and all he 
ever gave me was a penny, and I don’t 
think a gentleman shouid. accept less 
than a shilling, do you? But I took it 
rather than hurt his feelings. Besides, 
I saw that if I didn’t, he’d just put it 
back in his pocket and not offer me any 
more. But Mr. Carter always gives me 
half crowns, which shows a noble spirit 
and much better to have in the family. 

I thought perhaps, if I shawed the 
Painted Lily a photograph of Mr. Car- 
ter’s mother, she’d cry and send him 
away from her, or take poison, as she 
did in the stories. But when I asked 
him to show me one, I saw that his 
mother hadn’t got silver hair at all, but 
was in evening dress, cut low, and was 
nearly as young as he is, and looked as 
if she could stand a lot without dying. 

Then I thought that the best thing 
would be to go and appeal to’ the 
Painted Lily’s better nature, as the car- 
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would gaze on her with a deep spiritual 
understanding, but without relaxing 
one whit of my inflexible purpose. 

So I put on my white sailor suit, I 
didn’t have a red robe, like the cardi- 
nal, but I took the nursery tablecloth, 
though it was a bit inky, and tied it 
round my neck so it would trail on the 
floor, like the illustrations in the maga- 
zine. I rang the Painted Lily’s bell, 
and the parlor maid showed me up to 
the drawing-room and announced: 
“Master Reginald Sydney Wellington- 
Smythe,” as I told her, though she gig- 
gled a lot, which ma would never allow 
in our house when showing up a caller, 

The Painted Lily was lying on a 
couch, very lovely in a flowing gown 
like the lace curtains in our drawing- 
room, but not so much of it, and she 
looked at the door right over my head 
and said: 

“Well, where is it, or is it a joke?” 

And the parlor maid giggled again, 
and said: 

“Tt’s on the floor, miss.’ 

Then the Painted Lily looked down 
to where I was standing, and she said: 

“Hello, old son! You aren’t very 
high up the world yet, are you? What’s 
the camouflage? Did you think it up 
yourself, or is it something you English 
have to wear when you pay calls?” 

She looked a bit older when you came 
close to her, but very beautiful, and her 
eyes all laughing and a string of pearls 
round her neck and lots of diamonds, 
like in the stories, only there they call 
them “the gaudy emblems of her traf- 
ficked soul,” and I said, very solemn: 


, 


“Poor Painted Lily, my heart bleeds 


for you.” , 
She sat right up at that, and whistled, 
and said: : 
“Jee-hosaphat! Is there something 
new in the world, after all?” 
She stared so that it was very em- 
barrassing, because her face ought to 
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have become a quivering mask of pain 
with the struggle of her awaking con- 
Science, and it didn’t seem to be coming 
out a bit like the stories. But I looked 
at her very stern and noble, just as his 
eminence did, and said: 

“Poor child, poor fluttering dove, so 
soiled and yet so innocent!” 

But I don’t see why they said she 
was soiled, because she looked quite 
clean, even way down on her neck, and 
smelt just lovely. 

She seemed a bit miffed at that and 
got sort of snappy, so I expected her 
to chuck a hairbrush, but she cooled 
off and said: 

“I guess I’m off my lines, kiddo. 
Give me the cue, there’s an old dear. 
There’s something eating you, I can 
gee that. Come up here and kiss mom- 
mer and tell her all about it.” 

So I sat on the sofa by her side and 
told her about the Painted Lily, and 
how difficult it was to decide whether to 
be good and poor or wicked and rich; 
and she laughed and laughed and gave 
me a box of chocolates, and told me to 
go home and have a good time and not 
bother my head about such things. But 
as I was going, she got real waxy and 
all snappy, like when an electric tram 
slips off the wire overhead, and she 
said: 

“So that’s how they talk of me, is it, 
the cats? You just tell those old moth- 
eaten Janes up and down the terrace 
here that Violet Sparkes doesn’t give a 
whoop for the whole pack of ’em, nor 
the whole court and peerage on top of 
’em, either! ‘Painted Lily’ indeed! 
Why, I’ve made my own money and 
I’ve made it honest, too, and anybody 
in the profession will tell you that I’m 
straight as a string. And as for those 
yellow-faced packages of God-help-us, 
I'll tell ’em a few myself one of these 
days! Suppose I do kiss a few of the 
boys. What of that, when they’re giv- 
ing their precious skins to save me and 
all of us, Lord love ’em? And if any 





of these old caricatures round here tri 
to kiss ’em, they’d run and ask th 
kaiser to take ’em prisoners just to get™ 
away! ‘Painted Lily’—me, that went 
over to France, and fired off a cannon 
with my own hands, and sang ‘Kiss Ma 
Honey’ right in the trenches, and now 
they call me the American Joan of Arc, 
and as for those damn’ cats, they— 
make—me—sick !” 

She didn’t look sick, though, but 
very, very healthy, and she grabbed upa 
marble statuette and chucked it at a 
picture and smashed the glass, and I 
thought I’d better go home. And either 
those stories are silly, or else there’s 
more than one Painted Lily, and they 
are about somebody else. 

After that I didn’t know what to do, 
unless I asked her to let Mr. Carter see 
her wash her face, as the Painted Lily 
does every two or three months in the 
magazine. The only girl I ever saw 
do that is Maude Mary, and she cer- 
tainly looks rotten with the soap in her 
eyes, and I’m not surprised that the 
men all fling out with white faces and 
a choke in their throats. 

It was not until the next number 





came out that I got an idea. It was 
“Episode XIV.” I copied that because 
I can’t make out those figures. In ita 


young man fell in love with her, and 
he was engaged to a lovely girl, and 
she was so sorry about it that she tried 
to drown herself in a river. I asked 
Katharine May why she didn’t do that, 
but she just said: “You little idiot!” as 
usual. But the Painted Lily happened 
to be down at the river, too, and she 
hauled the girl out, and listened to her 
pitiful story, and told her it should be 
all right. 

So she tried to send the young man 
away, but she loved him so that she 
couldn’t do it and saw she must take 
desperate measures — “measures really 
against herself, a searing, scorching 
flame to her own heart,” as it says in 
the story. So she made him promise 
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he would come and save her, and so 
he does, breaking in at her front door 
at two o’clock in the morning. But I 
can’t tell you what happened or else 
you'd know the rest of the story too 
soon. 

You see, just then the government 
was afraid that the Germans were going 
to try to invade England, and they had 
told us just what to do in case they 
came, and the signal was to be seven 
blasts of the power-house whistle. It 
was Captain McAllister who was to 
telephone them when to blow it, in case 
the Germans landed, and he said that 
Sandy McNab, the engineer there, came 
from Aberdeen like himself, and no one 
but him could ever give the password, 
because it was Scotch. 

Bob and Mr. Carter had promised 
Miss Violet Sparkes that they would 
come and save her if the Germans came, 
and I waited and waited, but they didn’t 
come, so I saw that I would have to do 
something myself, because it really 
looked as if Katharine May might 
marry Captain McAllister, what with 
Mr. Carter at the Painted Lily’s all the 
time, and Minnie Colquhoon and all the 
other girls being very sweet and sym- 
pathetic to Katharine May about it. 

You see, I had to get the password 
for the power-house whistles — you 
don’t know why, yet, but I'll tell you 
later on—and I thought the best way 
was to bait my trap with women’s 
wiles. I got that out of a book, and 
it was very subtle. I knew it was no 
use my asking the captain to tell me 
the word, you see, and it was no use 
asking Katharine May to ask him for 
me, either; she’s so obstinate. But 
then, as cook says, “If you want to 
drive a pig to market, just head un 
t'other way about.” 

So one afternoon, when Katharine 
May and I were up in Bob’s room, I 
said: 

“Katharine May says that Captain 
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McAllister has promised to tell her the — 
signal for the seven whistles.” 

And she said: “You little story-~ 
teller! I never said any such thing.” 

And Bob said: “Look here, May, 
don’t go trying any tricks like that or 
you’ get into trouble with the govern- 
ment.” 

And she said: “Rex is telling lies.” 

And he said: “You must have said 
something like it, at least, or else how 
would he have got the idea? It’s just 
like a girl, trying to get a man to be- 
tray his country to feed her vanity.” 

And she said, very proud: “Since 
when has it been betraying the country 
to tell things to a Wellington-Smythe?” _ 

And he said: “Oh, well, he wouldn’t 
do it, anyhow.” 

And she tossed her head and said: 
“Oh—wouldn’t he indeed ?” 

And he said: “He’s not quite a fool, 
and girls have to be a darn’ sight pret- 
tier than you are before a soldier would 
do such a thing as that for them.” 

And she said: “We'll see about that,” 
and smiled very mysterious. 

About. an hour after that, the captain 
came to call, and she went down to the 
drawing-room to meet him. Ma was 
out, and I was sitting down behind the 
screen, and I didn’t make any noise, 
because ma says that children should 
never obtrude themselves. 

Katharine May had on her new dress 
that only came that day, and her best 
slippers, and her eyes all done up, and 
she was very sweet and got him to tell- 
ing her what he would do if the Ger- 
mans came, and she said: 

“And you’re the only one who can 
give the signal. Suppose they should 
kill you before you could give it. How” 
should we know what was happening? 
It seems to me that somebody else 
ought to know it.” 

And he said: “I canna tell anybody 
that.” 

And she said: “Of course not. 
















You'd get into trouble if you did, 
wouldn’t you?” 

And he said: 
preenceeple.” 

And she said: 
admire so much 
women are so weak and silly. 
IT should be afraid to tell it, too, 
were you.” 

And he said: 
my duty.” 

And she said: “I think that’s splen- 
did of you, and I don’t blame you a 
bit.” 

And he said: 
blaming me?” 

And she said: “Oh, but I’m not 
really. I think obedience is just fine 
inaman. Did you hear of that lieuten- 
ant over in France the other day who 
disobeyed his orders? Wasn’t that ter- 
rible? Of course he won a great vic- 
tory and got made a colonel by doing 
it, but the principle was the same, 
wasn’t it?” 

And he said: 
a colonel ?” 

And she said: 
sometimes as if 
chances just through 
doesn’t it ?”” 

And he look and looked at her and 
said: “Maybe I shud tell it to some one 
trusty.” 

And she covered her ears with her 
hands and said, all. quick: “No you 
mustn’t tell me! I won’t hear it!” 

And he said: “I wasna going to.” 

And she said: “I know you weren't. 
I wouldn’t let you.” 

And he said: “How wad ye stop 
me?” 

And she said: “Honestly, I don’t 
know. You’re so strong and masterful. 
But you won't tell me, will you, 
please ?” 

And he said, kind of slow: “There’s 
but one wumman I’d tell that to, and 
that’s the nne who was to be my wife.” 


“°*Tis a matter of 
“That’s what I always 
in you men. We 
I know 
if I 


“T’m no afraid. It is 


“For what wad ye be 


“Ye say they made him 


“Yes. Really it seems 
we miss our best 
being afraid, 


And she looked kind of impudent a 
made a face at him and said: 

“Oh, and is that a proposal?” ™ 

And he said: “Weel—I’m no saying 
it isna. Wad ye take if it were?’ 

And she kind of imitated and said: 
“Weel—I’m no saying I wadna. But 
you haven’t told me the word yet.” 

Then he got red, and turned on the 
water pipes, and said, all. stammering; 
“H-h-h-oootst-t-t-t*oooots.” 

And she said: “Please talk English.” 

And he said: “That’s the word— 
hoots toots.” 

And she said: 
gaged now?” 

And he jumped up and said, “Ye 
bonny lassie!” and was going to grab 
her, but she said: “Oh, please don't. 
You’ll crush my dress, and this is the 
first time I’ve had it on, and it cost 
twenty pounds.” But that was a story, 
for it was only five guineas, and pa 
swore when he saw the bill. 

The captain stopped as if he’d been 
hit by something, and said, as if it 
pained him: 

“Twenty poonds for yon bit gown! 
Ye’ve been cheated !” 

And she said: “Oh, no. Things are 
very expensive now. These slippers 
cost me three pounds seventeen and 
six,” which was another story. 

And he looked and looked, and his 
throat all worked like he was trying to 
something, and he kind of 


ind said: 


“Oh—and are we en- 


swallow 
groaned 

“Maybe we hae been a bit hasty, and 
ye'd like time to think it ower.” 

And she said: you 
again to-morrow.” 

And he went to the door, walking 
kind of dazed and moaning as if some- 
thing hurt him, and he said: “Twenty 
poond—oh, losh!” and went out, and 
Katharine May laughed, and then she 
got up and thumped the sofa cushions 
and said: “I wonder if there’s such a 
thing as a real man in all the world?” 

I knew what the signal word was 


“Suppose call 
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then, but we haven’t any telephone in 


our house. Pa won’t have one, because 
he says they’re beastly democratic in- 
stitutions that allow your butcher and 
baker to talk right into your drawing- 
room. The Boultbee-Symons have one, 
though, and there are iron balconies to 
all the third-story windows of the ter- 
race, and the Boultbee-Symons kid 
sleeps up there, and you can get out on 
our balcony and step across to his. I’ve 
done it often. But Mr. Carter has that 
room now. 

He goes to bed early and has hot 
milk taken up to him every night at 
eleven o'clock, so I kept awake, and 
when I heard Bella coming up with it, 
I got out of bed and met her on the 
stairs and said: 

“Oh, Bella, let me take it up.” 

And she said: “What be you up to 
now ?” 

And I said: “I haven't done my kind 
deed yet,” which I have to do every 
day, being a Boy Scout. 

So I took it up, and Mr. Carter was 
very surprised and said: “Hello, what’s 
this? Have you been putting salt in 
it, or something °” 

And I said: “No, I brought it up 
because I like you.” 

He tasted it kind of suspicious, but 
it was all right, and I sat on the bed and 
got him to tell me all about how he 
saved Bob’s life, because I knew he’d 
talk a long time if he did that; and by 
the time he finished, I was fast asleep. 

Then he poked me and said, “Wake 
up!” 

But I smiled in my sleep and said, all 
drowsy: “Please, God, bless dear father 
and mother,” the same as I do when 
ma comes up to see that I’m tucked in 
properly and I think perhaps cook is 
waitigg downstairs to tell her some- 
thing. 

Mr. Carter looked and looked at me, 
but I slept right on, and he said: “Well 
—the darn’ kid!” real soft, and lifted 











me up and took me in beside him, ar 
I pinched myself to keep awake. 


Soon he snored, and I got out and — 


on to his balcony, and across to Bout- 
bee-Symons’, and in at his window. He 
was hanging out of bed with his head 
down, so I knew he was asleep and 
wouldn’t hear me. I went out on the 
stairs, and the house was all still and 


dark, so I slid down the banisters very” 


quiet. Their telephone is in a fittle 
room like pa’s study in our house, but 
they use it for a butler’s pantry, though 
ma says she doesn’t see how they can 
afford to keep one. 

I made my voice very rough, and 
when the girl said: “Number, please,” 
I said: “Gie me the pooorrrr hooose.” 
And she said: “Number?” kind of 
sharp,*and I said: “This is Captain 
McAllister, and ye gie me the pooorrr 
hooose.” And she said: “Oh, my 
Gawd, have they landed?” Then a man 


spoke and said: “What wad ye?” And? -~ 


I said: “Is it Sandy McNab?” And 
he said: “Maybe yes and maybe no,” 
so I knew it was, and I said: “Hoots 
toots.” And he said: “Is it Wully Me- 
Allister, and what’s wrang wi’ yer 
voice?” And I said: “They hae gassed 
me. Hoots toots.” And he said: “Is 
it the seven hoots ye want?” And Tf 
said: “Hoots toots,” again, because that 


was all the Scotch I knew. And he 
said: “It’s the wurrd.” And there 
came seven of the awfullest whistles - 


you ever heard, and I slipped out of the 
front door, because I heard the Boult- 
bee-Symonses getting up. 

All the terrace was coming out. 
Katharine May came down in her blue 
silk kimono and all her curls, and ma 
with her head tied up in red flannel and 
the brandy decanter and half a ham, 
And eight young men came out of the 
Colquhoons’ house, and Mrs. Boultbee- 
Symons raised her eyebrows and said: 
“Oh—oh, indeed!’? But it was only 
Lady Colquhoon and the seven girls, 
all dressed up to escape. 
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Mr. Carter came down in a bathrobe 
and one slipper, and said: ‘That lovely 
girl! I must save her!” and he streaked 
it for the Painted Lily’s house, and I 
went after him, for that was what I 
had done it for, you see, and I wanted 
to see if the stories were true. The 
front door was open, and we went 
Straight upstairs, and there she. was, 
prettier than ever, in pink silk pajamas, 
hanging on to a man with a bald head 
in blue-ones. He was very fat and had 
a big nose, and she was saying: 

“Don’t be frightened, Piggy! You 
Stay with me, and I'll see that nobody 
hurts you.” 

Then Mr. Carter dropped his 
crutches and grabbed the banisters and 
said : 

“Violet! Who is this man?” 

And she said: “Hello, old son! 
Come to save me? That’s the ticket. 
Oh, him? Why, don’t you know? 


-That’s my husband, Mr. Isadore Solo- 


mons.” 

And he gave a sound that was half 
choke, half sob—I know what it is like 
now, and it is very interesting—and his 
mouth opened, but all he could say was: 

“Your hub—hub—hub 2 

And she laughed and said: “Did I 
forget to tell you? If that isn’t just 
like me! But I thought everybody 
knew I was married. Why, there hasn’t 
been a day since I was sixteen when I 
Wasn’t married to somebody, just as 
tight as a parson, a vested choir, and 
orange could tie me. I 
wouldn’t feel a bit married unless I had 
all those, for my dear mother raised me 
right. She was Queenie de Vere, the 
Venus of Vaudeville, and the day she 
died, she said to me: ‘Violet, remem- 
ber my last words: Be always married.’ 
And Piggy, here, is the last of ’em, 
bress his ol’ fat tummy!” 

Then she kissed the bald man on 
the top of his head, and he grinned, 
and Mr. Carter looked all yellow, 
like he’d eaten something bad and 





blossoms 





wanted to get out quick, and ‘he. sa 
“I beg yourpardongoodmorning—ers 
goodnightohmy God.” And he walke@! 
right downstairs and out, and it was 
just like the stories, only Piggy should 
have been better looking and really her 
brother, and she shouldn’t have ex- 
plained it at all. 

Then Captain McAllister and some 
of the Home Guards came running up 
the esplanade, and he was shouting: 

“Get baek! What’s wrang wi’ ye? 
The Hoons have nae landit! And he 
saw Katharine May and said: “Ye were 
the only one who knew the passwurrd,” 

And she said: “Are you accusing 
me, Captain McAllister?” 

_ And he looked at her kimono, kind 
of wild, and said: 

“How much did that bit gewgaw cost 
And she said: “A hundred and fifty 
guineas,” but she got it for nineteen and 
elevenpence, really, at a sale. 

And he threw up his hands and 
groaned: “A hundert and fifty—— 
Oh, wumman, wumman—ye hae ruined 
me!” and ran away. 

And everybody was talking very fast 
and was very glad the Germans hadn't 
invaded us after all, but nobody 
thanked me for it, though they wouldn't 
have known it if it hadn’t been that I 
waked them all up, would they? And 
Mr. Carter was sitting on the curb with 
his head in his hands and his feet in the 
gutter, very sad,-and Katharine May 
walked up to him and said: 

“T must back 
once.” 

And he groaned and said: “I’d just 
as soon die here in the street.” 

And she said: “But as your nurse, I 
can’t permit it.” 

And he said: “I suppose it would 
hurt your feelings, as my nurse.” 

And she said, kind of slow: “‘But I’m 
not in uniform just now.” 

Then he jumped up and grabbed her 
hands and said, all of a heap: 


ye 


order you to bed at 
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' “Oh, my love, is there still a chance 
for me? Blind as I have been, blind, 
blind, chasing the false and blind to the 
true, can you ever forgive me? But I 
was simply crazy, with that fellow al- 
ways at your heels ig 

And she said, just the same: “Oh, 
my dear, it is all right, and you'll catch 
your death of cold, and I knew all the 
time. Oh, I’m so happy! I must get 
you a hot-water bottle. No, you mustn’t 
kiss me here. What will people think? 
But I don’t care anyhow s 

It was enough to make you sick, the 
way they went on. 

Then the Painted Lily came out on 
her front steps with a big American 
flag and sang the “Marseillaise.” And 
Katharine May said: “Come on, let’s 




















be sports,” and 


COLUMBINE 


APOLLO was adorning 
Venus with veils of light, 

Making a summer morning 

Of a Walpurgis night. 


And all the birds were singing, 
And every marriage bell 
This side of joy was ringing, 
As in a tragic spell. 


For there was much foreboding, 
And much to be desired, ‘ 
Since beauty was corroding, hed 
And all the gods were tired. 


And then, as if by magic— 
Crimson, with petals furled, 

But else full-blown—a tragic 
Rose came into the world. 











went right up and kissec 
her, the Lily, I mean. And Piggy took 
a flash light of her, flag and pajamas ~ 
and all, and she said “That’s right, % 
Piggy. It’s splendid publicity, and Pll 
make Lord Southcliffe print it in all 
his papers.” 

And ma said: “Oh, are you ac 
quainted with him?” 

And she said: “Lord love you, yes! 
He wants to be my next husband.” 

And ma said: “Oh, indeed?” and 
shook hands very polite, and the Lily 
called out: “Come in everybody and 
have a nip. I guess we all need it” “% 
And everybody laughed and went im. 
And she said: ‘Why, bless ’em, they’re 
human, after all!” 

And I think that’s the end. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

ARY ELLIS, who lives with an elderly aunt in a suburb of London, has ‘finished her 
course in a business college and is about to set out in search of a position in the 
City. With the self-confidence of a young and beautiful woman, she is looking forward 
eagerly to making her own way. She is depending, too, for help and guidance upon the 
advice of a friend of hers—a man whom she has never seen and whose name, even, she 
does not know, but from whom she receives a letter daily, writing him in return all her 
most intimate thoughts and feelings. This correspondence came about through Mary’s 
finding of a seal ring about a year earlier. Seeing it advertised under a box-office number, 
she returned it with a little note, which brought a request for more from the ring’s unknown 
owner, and the resulting interchange of letters, begun as an idle whim, has gradually 
become the most important thing in Mary’s life, leading her to look with indifference 
upon other men. She.does not, however, consciously regard her unknown friend as a 
lover, as he has told her that there is a reason why it is impossible for them ever to meet. 
Mary receives a number of replies in answer to her advertisement for work. One of them, 
from Glen Leslie & Co., Accountants, gives her an unusually early appointment, and she 
goes there first. As soon as she sees Leslie, she recognizes him as a man whom she has 
seen several times near her aunt’s house. She has noticed him particularly because of his 
look of wealth and power. Leslie engages her at once as his secretary. She is to share 
the room of the office manager, Georgine Drummer, a handsome, beautifully dressed woman, 
From the gossip of the other girls in the 


whom Mary vaguely feels to be hostile to her. 
office, Mary learns that Leslie is not happy with his wife, who is carrying on a violent 


flirtation with another man, Frederic Stacey, and that he and Georgine are on very intimate 
terms. A few days later, Georgine invites Mary to dinner in her exquisitely appointed little 
flat, and there she meets Sir James Highlans, a friend of Leslie’s whom she has seen at 
the office. * Though Mary is too unsophisticated to see it, it is very obvious that Sir James 
has had something to do with the invitation to dinner. He invites her to tea at his rooms, 
and she goes, though Leslie has learned of the invitation and has sternly forbidden her to 
accept it. The affair is innocent enough, however. Highlans, whose methods with women 
are never crudely precipitate, treats the girl like an indulgent uncle. Ie tells her that she 
has made a mistake in adopting a business career, and, after hearing her sing, hints at the 
possibility that she might make a success on the stage. A few days later, Mrs. Leslie gives 
and Mary and Georgine are invited 


Mary goes as an angel, at the 
Her girlish beauty and her really unusual dancing make 


a fancy-dress dance, 
suggestion of her unknown friend 
her the hit of the evening. Leslie is obviously infatuated with her, to the cynical amuse- 
ment of Mrs. Leslie and Stacey. 
girls drive home together. Georgine is silent and moody on the way, but as soon as the 
door of the flat is closed behind them, she turns upon Mary like a fury and accuses her 
of having deliberately stolen Leslie’s affections. In the abandonment of her jealous rage, 

secret of her 


She is to spend the night with Georgine, and the two 


Georgine gives away the whole story of her own relations with Leslie—the 
flowers and lovely clothes and luxurious flat. Poor Mary, shocked and frightened, is 
vainly protesting her innocence when Highlans appears. He has watched Mary, Leslie, 
and Georgine at the dance and has shrewdly suspected that there would be some sort of 
a scene later at the flat. He takes Mary home. Before he leaveseher, he again invites her 
to tea at his rooms. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GAIN the rooms in Ebury Street 

were gay with spring flowers. 

Again there were forced straw- 

berries and cream and a great box of 

mammoth chocolates, tied across with 

a sash of scarlet ribbon. And there 

was Highlans, sleek, quick, dapper, 
know-all. 

But he was not alone. 

To the girl, as she entered that hall 
of exotically sparse furnishing, the fact 
came as a relief. True, he had prom- 
ised her to “behave perfectly,” but all 
the same, as the lift had carried her 
up to his suite, she had found her heart 
thudding with soft, terrible force 
against her side, for that remembered 
kiss. 

She had recalled it hotly many times 
since. In the office, at her typewriter, 
the memory would come suddenly; 
going home on a bus, watching the taxi- 
cabs flit by, at auntie’s frugal and vir- 
tuous supper table, just before she slept, 


the memory would come of the man’s 
arms and lips. Would he behave per- 
fectly? Was it wise, was it right— 
she was ingenuous enough still to ask 
herself the latter question—to go to 
his rooms to-day? Then, as_ she 
stepped, palpitating and all at once seri- 
ously reluctant, into that severe and 
narrow hall, she heard from behind a 
closed door the roll of fat and mellow 
laughter, not Highlans’! 

So he was not alone. 

Even as she became instantly happy 
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in this relief, Sir James came out and 
caught her hand. 

He said lightly : “Welcome, Miss Ad- 
ventures! Your godfather has ar- 
rived !” 

His voice was ordinary, with none 
of the wheedling tenderness that had 
informed it the other night in the cab, 
although he gave her an appraising look 
from head to foot, which was not swift 
enough wholly to hide its eagerness. 

“My godfather?” she said, arching 
her brows. 

They arched unevenly, one higher 
than the other, a trick he had long ago 
noted and liked. He led her into the 
sitting room by the hand. 

She saw, standing ready to receive 
her, curious eyes fixed for her entry, 
a very tall, broad, fattish man, whose 
proportions dwarfed Highlans’, though 
his personality did not. He was clean- 
shaved, blue-chinned, and _ strikingly 
dark, grizzled, and his clothes were 
formal—morning coat, gray trousers; 
altogether a prosperous person of great 
urbanity, and of jollity, judging by that 
laugh. 

Highlans 
pomp. 

“Mr. Otto Wishenshaw—Miss Mary 
Ellis.” 

“Mary,” said Mr. Wishenshaw 
promptly, “is a very good name, It’s 
always liked.” 

“T-like it,’ said Highlans. And he 
arranged a fat cushion behind the girl’s 
back as he established her behind the 


introduced them with 


tea tray. 
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The men treated her like a pet, a 
baby; they laughed and teased, albeit 
very respectfully. She chattered to 
them happily. And only when High- 
lans suddenly broke into a pause with, 
“Mary, I wish I'd told you to bring the 
angel frock,” did she begin to under- 
Stand that something definite was up. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“Because you looked a dear in it,” he 
said, smiling. “Don’t eat any” more 
strawberries, and no 44 

“Don’t untie that ribbon, you little 
pig,” said Wishenshaw. 

“Those sweets are to carry away with 
you,” Highlans added. 

“Now,” said Wishenshaw, “you're 
going to sing to me, I believe. You see, 
a glut of sweets and strawberries is bad 
to sing on.” 

She sang, to Highlans’ accompani- 
ment, Wishenshaw lolling in his chair, 
staring in front of him; at least her 
impression was that he stared in 
front of him all the while, but, except 
when her meditative glance rested on 


him, his eyes were fastened on her, 
valuing, noting, appreciating, depreciat- 
ing, bringing their reckonings to a total. 

Soon she had lost herself in the song. 
Soon she was wholly enjoying herself, 


daring and audacious, demure and 
sweet. She did not. so much imitate 
favorite renderings as give renderings 
peculiarly her own. Her gestures, her 
dancing steps, were alive sug- 
gestive. 

So she sang on joyously for an hour, 
and was sorry to stop when Wishen- 
shaw rose and came heavily across to 
the piano. He passed her by with 
merely a look for the young sparkle of 
her, and laid his hand on Highlans’ 
shoulder. 

“Thanks, 
“thanks.” 

Highlans got up, hands in trousers 
pockets, nonchalant, noninquiring. 

“Dance a fox-trot with me, Mary?” 

She glanced at Wishenshaw, but that 


and 


Highlans,” he _ said, 


personage was already winding up 
gramophone that, for the first time, sh 
had noticed on the piano top. 

In another moment, Highlans’ arm 
was round her, and they were away, 
cat-footed, dancing with all that queer 
admixture of stealth and abandon 
peculiar to the fox-trot species. 

“Ginger it up, Mary,” Highlans 
whispered in her little ear just below 
his mouth. “Leave yourself to me, now 
—fluid, melt as you melted the other 
night. And all the steps—twinkle, 
double-twinkle, that new one I showed 
you at the Leslies’ You’ve not for- 
gotten it?” 

Wishenshaw leaned vaguely on the 
piano top. 

The fox-trot reeled to a_ close, 
Wishenshaw was already jovially pick- 
ing out a new record. 

“Hesitation,” he explained. 

They were off again, having hardly 
paused. 

Wishenshaw uttered, when they had 
finished : 

“Thanks, thanks.” And 
“You’re not bad yourself, Jim.” 
“You don’t say so!” said Highlans. 

With eyebrows raised at Highlans, 
Wishenshaw came out from his lair 
behind the piano. MHighlans nodded. 
The big man laid a hand on Mary’s 
arm. 

“My dear,” he said, “I’m going to 
offer you a wonderful thing, chance of 


added, 


your lifetime——” 

“Oh, rot!’ 
have won to it somehow.” 

“But, my stars,” Wishenshaw con- 
tinued, unheeding, “you'll have to 
work! You'll have to work till you 
drop. The coaching, Highlans!” 

Sir James nodded. 

Mary gasped: “What is it?” 

“Second woman’s part in new musi- 
cal play,” said Wishenshaw succinctly. 
“It includes society dancing. You're 
all right there. And there’ll have to bea 
song or two written specially for you.” 


Highlans. “She'd 


said 












“Have an angel song and chorus,” 
said Highlans. 

As for the girl, she ne nt to 
asp. 

“You'll start coaching to-morrow,” 
said Wishenshaw. 

“But | 

“Don’t you want it?” 

“Want it!” 

“I must give a week’s notice.’ 

“No,” said Wishenshaw, “T’ll iii a 
week’s salary. What is it?” 

“Two pounds ten.” 

“Oh, hell!” said Wishenshaw. “I 
shall have to go to the Jews for it.” 

The thought in her head voiced 
itself. 

“Oh—b-but I thought a beginner on 
the stage had to p-p-pay for a good 
part.” 

Wishenshaw looked at Highlans, 
opened his mouth, and closed it again. 

“Mary,” said Highlans, “I’ll explain 
all that to you later.” 

She looked from one to the other. 

“I'll go,” said Wishenshaw, picking 
up a silk hat. “You'll see she’s round 
to sign the contract at eleven sharp, 
Jim?” 

“T'll bring her myself.” 

Wishenshaw took Mary’s hand. 

“My child,” said he, “you’re in luck. 
Do you know it?” 

She stammered, 
“Yes! Oh, yes!” 

Wishenshaw nodded, twinkled com- 
prehendingly, and went out. 

Highlans, turning ‘to the girl, said: 

“Mary, I want to back you.” 

“You mean pay for me?” 

Call it a loan if you like.” 

“How soon should I be able to repay 
you ?” 

“When you’re a star.” 

“Supposing I’m never: 

“I can afford it. Believe me. I’ve 
done it before and lost it, too. With 
you I shan’t lose. . You’re the goods, 
Wishenshaw knows it. Besides, it’s 
only a thousand pounds.” 





crimson-cheeked : 


” 











“A thousand pounds!” 
Highlans set himself to the task “os 


persuading her. His last argument ~ 
was: 

“I. believe you think I’m a bounder 
because I kissed you. A kiss is noth- 
ing—much as I valued that one. And 
I believe you don’t believe me when 
I promise to behave perfectly.” 


Waking the next morning to a world 
that seemed to her extraordinarily daz- 
zling, though the spring sunlight was as 
yet cold, Mary pulsed with sheer joy. 
Half the night she had thought of 
Wishenshaw, of Highlans, of that teas- ~ 
ingly rapturous fox-trot; then, the lat- 
ter half of the night, she had slept like 
a dormouse in winter. 

On the breakfast table lay the usual 
letter. She opened it.. For the moment 
it seemed of little import till she read: 


My darling, a love letter just once! Do 
you know I love you? Do you know I'd 
walk through hell to find you? But you 
wouldn’t be there. Hell doesn’t lead to you, 
Mary. 

I adore you. You are my angel. I want 
you for my lover. But I’ve got to tell my- 
self, “Never! Never!” 

Why do I write this to you to-day? Be- 
cause of the letter you wrote to me. It sent 
me mad the first half hour. I’m sorry they’ve 
treated you so. I’m sorry. And yet—now 
I’m quiet over it, I acknowledge it’s a good 
thing. You must be careful, dearest. You 
must mistrust your neighbors and suspect 
your dearest friend. I’m sorry. 

Shall you leave your job? No. Perhaps 
it is not going to be as hard for you to stay 
as you think it will be. Perhaps it is going 
to be made easy for you. Who knows? 

I would like to keep you from the world, 
my dear, my dear. 

Never another love letter from me. For- 
give me for this one. Best FRIEND. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Georgine turned with a smile; for 
the first time in several days, she spoke 
to Mary. 

“Hello!” she uttered. 

But Mary, on that memorable Mon- 
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Toom. 

She told him: 

“I’m going on the stage. Wishen- 
shaw’s engaging me. Wishenshaw! I 
told them I must come back and do 
your letters this morning, but please, 
he wants to pay a week’s salary in lieu 
of notice.” 

From his face she could not tell what 
he was thinking. From his suddenly 
hunched shoulders she thought she 
guessed. She asked almost timidly : 

“Do you mind?” 

“Mind!” he said. Then he laughed. 

“It had to come,” he said. He 
showed no surprise. 

She sat down in her accustomed 
place. He began dictating. For an 
hour they worked together there. 

As she stood up to go, a little chilled, 
disappointed by his reception of her 


news, he spoke of it again, more 
warmly. 
“I congratulate you,” he - said. 


“Don’t think my lack of feeling just 
now was due to pique at losing a sec- 


retary.” He smiled. “It wasn’t. It 
was anxiety for you. You and the 
stage! Well, Wishenshaw knows. 


They say he never makes a mistake. 
My best wishes and hopes for you, 
Mary.” 

“You’ve been good,” she began. 

“T’ye been a bear,” he interrupted. 
“But now it’s After a 
pause, during which she started for the 
door, he began again: “Mary, I wanted 
to say something to you. You’ve not 
found things easy—pleasant—for you 
the last week. That—would have been 


over.” long 


better. That's settled.” 

She thought of Georgine’s unex- 
pected smile. 

“Oh!” she said. “What have you 


done!’ 

He replied: “Raised hell.” 
“But—how could you know?” 
“Oh, I have eyes and ears.” 


- day morning, with no more than a 
nod, went straight through to Leslie’s 


Suddenly remembering all that 
invotved, the sordid story suggested 
Georgine Drummer in her passion, 
Mary swung round again toward the 
door. She could not stay; she shrank 
fyom him. He was what auntie called 
“that kind of man,” was he? Again 
Leslie intercepted her, this time at 
the door, his hand on the knob. 

“Mary,” he said, “you’re judging 
me.” 

His voice made her feel: “How little 
I know!” 

“No,” she protested. “No, no!” 

“But yes, yes, you were,” said Leslie, 
“And I want to ask you not to judge. 
That’s not much, is it? But I want 
more. May I still be a friend of 
yours ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then, after your contract’s made, I 
want you to meet me at lunch or din- 
ner, if you will, and tell me all about 
it—what are the terms and so on.” 

“T’ll bring it for you to see.” 

“Shall it'be lunch or dinner?” 





“Dinner,” she chose. “I like the 
lights. I love dining out. Be 
sides r 


“You'll soon be sated with it,” satd 
Leslie. 

He opened the door and she went 
out, to meet again Georgine’s anxious, 
unwilling smile of friendliness. 

“Besides,” she had been going to say, 
“I’m lunching with Sir 

Restaurant life! «It was like the lux- 
ury of plunging a straitened body into 
a warm bath, musky-scented. 


James,” 


At eight Mary was with Leslie again. 
She had brought her contract to show 
him. 

He said in a voice of perfect con- 
trol: 

“It’s a fine contract 
leaves you so free. 


for you. It 
It doesn’t tie you 
down to starvation for years as many 
beginners tie themselves down. You're 








lie, 
ge, 
int 


of 


serving no unpaid apprenticeship. Yes. 
" You are in luck.” 


“Sir James settled it for me.” 

“There’s no one fitter to do it that 
I know. But this thousand pounds?” 

“Sir James has lent it to me.” 

Leslie said: “What friends you’ve 
got !” 

And he put the contract down. They 
talked of many things and plans. But 
Highlans was not again mentioned be- 
tween them. 

Leslie wrote letters in his study that 
night before going to bed, with an eye 
on the clock for the midnight post. 

One letter was to Highlans’ bank. It 
said : 

Sirs: Kindly pay in inclosed check for 
one thousand pounds (£1,000) to Sir James 
Highlans’ account, and acknowledge by mes- 
senger. 


The other was to Highlans himself: 


Dear HiGHLANS: Look in at the office to- 

morrow afternoon if you can. Yours, 
G. Lestie. 

He posted both letters before mid- 
night. Then he went upstairs. Dora 
was sleeping. Asleep, the curious cold- 
ness of her clear-cut, small face was 
accentuated. Hé looked at her for a 
moment or two before passing on to his 
dressing room. When he had un- 
dressed, he lay down on the narrow 
bed there. Somehow, to-night, he could 
not——— 


He found himself, while lying sleep- 
less, wondering unemotionally why he 
had married Dora. He recalled the 
instant passion she had roused in him 


—a passion whose reflection, glowing 
on her, had seemed to him a response. 
gut it had not ever been that inde- 
structible fire. 

She had married him, he knew now, 
for his money—for her creature com- 
forts, her delicate palate for wines and 
chef-cooked food, for her jewels, for 
the chance of riding where otherwise 
she would have walked. 





When he had met her, she had b 
walking. : 

Frederic had always shadowed. 

If Frederic had only had 
money 

‘“But why did J marry her?” Leslie. 
thought. 

He drove the questions away with ~ 
his will of iron, and slept. 

And the next afternoon Highlans 
called, in reply to that note. He was 
smiling privily, though not openly. 
There was a certain smugness about 
him. He was pleased with himself, and 
his handshake was, delicately, that of 
the victor giving his hand to the van- 
quished. It had almost an etiquette 
about it. 

“Hello, Leslie!’ was his unvaried 
greeting. 

“Hello!” said Leslie. “Sit down. 
Smoke.” fs 

“I won't, thanks,” said Highlansi@ 
“My car’s outside. I’m just due somg-~~ 
where for bridge. Was there a press= ~ 
ing matter to discuss with me?” 

But he knew what it was. 

“Merely your signature.” 

“My signature? Signatures are the 
devil! What do I put mine to?” 

“This,” said Leslie, reaching to his 
desk and laying a finger on a sheet of 
paper. 

Highlans fixed in his eyeglass and 
read: 






































Received of Glen Leslie the sum of one 
thousand pounds (£1,000) in discharge of 
the loan advanced to Miss Mary Ellis, 


April 3d. 

Highlans did not-change color or ex- 
pression. His smile was still private to 
himself, but it strained a little. The 
thing was not so funny, after all. He 
let his eyeglass drop and complained: 

‘But I haven’t received it.” 

Leslie handed to him a letter from  @ 
his bank, with the same impassivity. ; 

Highlans read it through. For the 
first time, a slight darkness appeared in 
his cheeks. He purpled a little under 














the thick, close-shaved skin. He said: 
“This is a damned liberty. You can’t 
excuse it.” 

Leslie gave one of. his growling 
laughs, which his enemies knew. 

_ “If you’re in such a hurry to get 
‘away, why don’t you sign and get?” 

“You’ve actually paid this money 
in?” 

“As you see.” 

“T’ll put my signature to something, 
but not to this! It’ll be to a check pay- 
ing you back again.” 

“I shan’t cash it.” 

“Then I'll tell my bank 
you make me look a fool!” 

“Well, come on!” - said 
“Sign !”’ 

Highlans stood immovable. 

“What’s your interest?” he 
“What right have you more than I?” 

“Or you than [?” 

“T was first.” 
- *“Granted,” 
sign?” 

“And you'll tell her you’ve repaid 
me on her behalf. Would she be in- 
clined to think you'll be a more patient 
creditor than I? Or what is it?” 

“T should have to ask one favor of 
you, Highlans,” said Leslie, not reply- 
ing. 

“You're not exactly currying favors, 
you know.” 

“Tt would he not to let her know of 
the arrangement.” 

.“She’s not 
me ?” 

“That’s it. If you don’t mind 

“T don’t mind. But fair’s fair. I 
don’t want to be sneaking advan- 
tages i 

“Surely yours was a bona-fide offer 
to her, made in a decent and friendly 
spirit,” said Leslie sharply. 

Highlans agreed. 

“Oh, of course, of course. But I 
sort of wanted to—fairy-godfather her, 
you know.” 

“You'll sign?” 


Oh, 


Leslie. 


said Leslie. “You'll 


to know you’ve repaid 


” 


said. 


“Look here——” Highlans bega 
again. a 

But when he left the office five min 
utes latter, greeting Georgine lightly on 
the way, he had signed the receipt. 

It was six weeks later that Mary 
Ellis for the first time danced her angel 
dance, with song and chorus, to a rap- 
turous audience. 

Auntie brought up the newspapers to 
a sleeping girl at eight next morning. 

“Wake up, lovey, wake up!” auntie 
twittered. “There’s a column. See 
what they say about you! And it isn’t 
only my paper. Miss _ Robinson's 
brought in her paper, and the people 
next door have sent in theirs, and the 
bookstall boy says you’re in the Times 
and the Telegraph. Oh, lovey,” said 


auntie, in the innocence of her unso- 
fortune’s 


phisticated heart, 
made!” 


Auntie was not wrong. - 


“your 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mary had her new home. 

It was a flat in the Cromwell Road. 
It was little, but it seemed to Mary per- 
fect. She paid for it; could any higher 
qualification of its merits be possible? 
To reign over it she installed auntie; 
under auntie was a maidservant. All 
the furniture from the little box in the 
suburban row of similar boxes was 
put into the flat, unless the furniture 
was dreadful. Then it was sold, 
or, as auntie said, sacrificed. \ 
new pieces replaced these offerings to 
secondhand dealers. The flat was 
hung, at all its windows, with curtains 
of saffron yellow; all its walls were 
gray. It never lacked flowers, but these 
Mary never had to buy. They camg@ 
daily. 

“T never saw such 
friends,” said auntie. 

When she went back to her suburb 
to take tea with Miss Robinson, she 
said: 


too 
few 


a girl for 














“And the number of gentlemen 
friends! But of course actresses al- 
ways do, if they’re successful, and my 
niece Mary is a great success.” 

Dora Leslie called one afternoon, 
when the sun was making the flat warm 
and sleepy and strangely glowing 
through the drawn saffron curtains. 
Dora had eyes for everything without 
seeming to look. Cooler than ever in 
summer muslin, she sat there prying, 
sniffing the fragrance of late yellow 
roses. She talked sweetly to Mary. 

“It’s been wonderful—your success, 
Imean. Aren’t you proud of her, Mrs. 
Rackmore? Directly I saw you, you 
know, Miss Ellis, I knew you were un- 
usual. ‘There’s a girl,’ I thought, 
‘who’s going to do something.’ But 
every girl needs help, of course. You 
can’t walk straight out from a secre- 
taryship and take a theater by storm. 
How did you do it?” 

Mary had learned little sophism even 
in its school, the stage. But her frank- 
ness was often her armor. And now, 
while auntie gave them tea in last-word 
piebald cups, she told Dora candidly : 

“Sir James Highlans helped me. It 
was at his rooms I met Mr. Wishen- 
shaw.” 

“Oh, really! Sir James! I remem- 
ber you together at my dance. You 
dance beautifully. I’m so glad you’ve 
got a fox-trot in the first act. And that 
hesitation round the pillars is heavenly 


nels) im 


Highlans was your good 
fairy 2” 

“Yes, all through.” 

Dora said, “Fancy!” very coolly. 
She had thought otherwise. She had 
come there, meaning, by letting this girl 
childishly deceive her, to undeceive her- 
self. She added: 

“I suppose you’re contracted to 
Wishenshaw for a very long time?” 

“No, only for the run of the piece. 
Sir James said: ‘Don’t tie yourself up. 
Get a show. Then stand or fall by 
your merits.’ ” 

8 


“Then afterward?” 

“T’ve got lats of offers.” 

“With huge salaries!” burst out 
auntie, shining. 

“You'll take a principal’s part next 
time?” said Dora, coldly appraising 
Mary. 

“Yes.” 


Just here the maid showed in Stacey. ~, ~ 


He had come to call for Mrs. Leslie, 
he murmured, but, sitting down, he 
won auntie’s heart, and talked atten- 
tively to Mary. 

He took Dora away presently, and 
as they idled slowly up the long road 
together, looking for a disengaged taxi~ 
cab, she said to him: 

“Freddy, that girl’s made a hit.” 

“As all London knows.” 

“She'll make a big contract next time. 
Jim Highlans is advising her.” 

“So it was Highlans ?” 

Her look answered his unspoken sur- 
prise. 

“Then Glen?” he said. 

“T don’t know. Or ‘care. But, 
Freddy, that girl’s a gold mine.” 

“Dora!” said Stacey. “What are you 
made of ?” 

“T only want to do for you what you 
helped me to do,” she answered. 

He said: “That’s all very well. But 
for a woman You don’t mind, 
then? Can contemplate it quite bliss- 
fully?” A real anger, a strong pique 
touched his voice. 

[he smile on her face was wise and 
cold. She repli d calmly 


“Tt would make little difference to 





” 


us. 
“No. It wouldn’t—shouldn’t.” 
“You never valued me so much in the 
old days, Freddy !” 
“We were both broke, and we didn’t 
like it.” 
“T know all about that. 
what about Mary Ellis?” 
“TI give you best. You always know.” 
“You'll have to do it some day, 
sooner or later; the sooner, the better.” 


Anyway, 















































































































































































“T suppose so.” 
“You can’t live for ever on crumbs 
rom Glen’s table with any satisfaction. 
I don’t know what you are living on.” 
“At present, the profits from that 
rubber stock Glen advised me to buy 
to sefl again.” 

“Even his advice won’t be always in- 
_ fallible. Besides, he doesn’t like you.” 

i “How could he?” 

“Well, he doesn’t care much about 
me, if that’s what you mean.” 

After a pause Stacey asked: 

« “What am I to do, then?’ 

“Make love to Mary Ellis for all 
you're worth!” And now her tone was 
jealous as she added: “You do it very 
well.” 

“There are others in the running. I 
mever saw Highlans so serious. And 
they say Wishenshaw makes no secret 
that he’s mad about her. And there’s 
Best, the lyric writer. Not to say 
Glen Leslie.” 

“And Frederic Stacey.” 

A cab, nosing for fares, crawled by 
them. Stacey stopped and they got in. 

He .pursued the subject: 

“There’s a romantic tale about her, 
you know. Georgine Drummer told 
me. About some fellow who writes to 
her—Mary, I mean. They’ve never 
met, but the, silly kid’s in love with his 
letters. She'll have nothing to say to 
any one else.” 

“T’ve heard that. 
all about it.” 

“Georgine’s 
about her.” 

“Georgine still thinks she has her 
game in her own hands.” 

“And she hasn’t?” 

Dora’s little wise, cold smile made its 
comment. 

“When the letter story gets about,” 
she said, “probably a dozen men will 
claim to be the writer.” 

“By Jove!” Stacey cried. 

He was holding Dora’s hand fast in 
dis. She gave him a little squeeze. 


Georgine told me 


wonderfully discursive 









“You may have written them,” s@ 
she. te 

Stacey was silent, his mind revoly, 
ing round the idea in its own slow 
fashion. 

“Would she believe me?” said he, 

Dora said: “Let me think it over a 
little longer.” 

‘They turned down a quiet street, 
wonderfully quiet, hushed, dusty, 
drowsy. And Stacey kissed her. 

“What a pair we are!” he said. 

“Better this way,’ Dora murmured, 
“than tied together hand and foot, poor, 
sick of it all, cumbering each other, 
hating each other!” She shivered. 

The man said: “I don’t know. I’m 
beginning to doubt. It’s beginning to 
seem to me that if I had kept you——” 

“You couldn't.” 

“T think I could, if I’d known.” 

“Don’t think. Or think only of that 
girl.” And again she said: “She’s a 
gold mine.” 

Stacey recovered himself. 

“Come to lunch to-morrow,” said 
Dora. “I shall be alone.” 

She had that evening alone, too. Les- 
lie was at a City banquet. In the quiet 
house Dora brooded, solitary. There 
were things she knew. She hadn’t been 
told, she had not seen, but in her watch- 
ful, woman way, she knew. The con- 
clusion was with her. She sought about 
merely for its proofs. She had taken 
a woman’s short-cut to it—a guess that 
As she sat 
dinner, 


was at once a conviction. 
drawing-room, after 
alone, meditative, sipping coffee and 
liqueur, the parlormaid brought in a 
tiny packet. 

Dora opened it, when the maid had 
gone again. It contained a key. She 
had had a locksmith in yesterday, and 
that key was the result of his visit. She 
looked at it thoughtfully. 


in the 


“Now,” she said to herself, without 
any fuss, “I wonder?. Soon I shall 
see.” 


And she went to the library, the 






lv. 5 


low 


ty, 


© room dedicated almost entirely to her 


husband’s use. 

She switched on the light. His desk 
faced her, closed and locked. She 
crossed to it, fitted the key, and rolled 
up the top. She began her search. It 
was systematic, yet intuitive. She was 
almost at once on the clew of what she 
sought. 

The letters were in a deep drawer 
below one of the pigeonholes. They 
packed the drawer tight. She picked 
out a mere handful and, drawing them 
from their envelopes, scanned them in 
curiosity. 

“Dear Best Friend!” 
little softie! 

She gathered the trend. What harm- 
léss innocence! She looked and saw 
that all the envelopes were dated, 
methodically, in her husband’s hand, 
the letters arranged in their sequence. 

She did not take them all. Picking 
them carefully, she chose a selection. 

She locked the desk again. 

Unhooking the telephone receiver, 
she asked for the number of the little 
private hotel where Stacey lived when 
in town. He was in. 

“Freddy,” she said, in her usual quiet 
way, “I have what I wanted for you.” 

“What you wanted?” 

“Yes. Hearts are trumps, and you’ve 
a strong hand. I'll tell you all about 
it at lunch to-morrow.” 

“Can’t I come round to-night? 


Oh, what a 


I was 
waiting in to see if you’d ring up.” 
She hesitated; then answered pru- 
dently, reluctantly : 
“No, it’s too late. But to-morrow at 
lunch, at two o’clock.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In October, Mary Ellis lunched with 
Highlans at Prince’s. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in that. She lunched 
with him frequently, alone or in a party, 
at her flat or at his rooms. But this 
was gala and notable. At eleven that 


t + 
morning, she had signed a new and ~ 


splendid contract. 


It was again with Otto Wishenshaw. 


He wasn’t going to let her leave him. 
He topped other offers magnificently, 
and once more Highlans adjudicated 
the terms. They seemed to Mary ava- 
riciously large, though she was aware 
that other stars had more. A hundred 
pounds a week! Five thousand, two 
hundred pounds a year! And Wishen- 
shaw smiled over it. 

Life was good. 

It was good to walk into Prince’s 
with Sir James, and note the small stir 
that shivered through the people in the 
vestibule. 
clothes‘ and her royal way of wearing 
them; but the men had her face graved 
on their minds, and they said to them- 
selves or to their companions: 

“That’s Mary Ellis!” 

Mary heard a youth murmur: 

“Why, here’s Mary Ellis!” He be- 
came twittery, and she knew it and 
passed on, glad. 

It had not palled on her yet. To be 
owned by the public, to be taken into 
millions of homes, to win thousands of 
hearts, to call up a thunder of applause 
—these were meat and wine almost too 
strong for her even yet. And the blood 
flowed a little quicker to her cheek, 
and a deep dimple hovered, pulling in 
one corner of her happy mouth. Upon 
the lunch table Highlans had ordered 
her favorite flowers to be set—yellow 
roses. The head waiter came to them, 
smiling. There was a special menu 
for them. 

“How do you feel now, Miss Adven- 
tures?” he asked her. 

And she replied impetuously: 

“Oh, what a happy world it is!” 

Highlans looked at her. 

“Mary,” he said, “you were sweet 
when you were poor, but success suits 
you! I think you perfectly adorable, 
and of course you know it.” 

She teased: “Say something new!” 





The women looked at her ~ 









































- She took from her gold-mesh bag— 

that had been Wishenshaw’s present on 
the signing of the new contract—a 
folded slip’of paper and unfolded it. 
Tt was a check, Wishenshaw’s, for one 
thousand pounds; and holding it out to 
Highlans, she said joyfully: 

“Thank you.” 

“What is it?” 

“The money you paid for me. I 
asked him for an advance on contract, 
and he made it.” 

“You told him 
for?” 

“Of course.” 

Highlans took the check gravely, 
after a moment’s consideration. 

“Otto,” he said, “will be thinking all 
sorts of nice new thoughts about me. 
And now we’re square.” 

“We're square—except for my grati- 
tude. I offer you a lot of that.” 

“T don’t want your gratitude, child,” 
said Highlans. “ ‘Square’ means I’m 
Starting fair.” . 

She asked what that meant, but he 
teased her by withholding it. 

-When he had taken her back to her 
flat, he went to see Leslie in the City. 
He found him dictating letters to a 
gaunt girl in the inner room, while 
Georgine sat at a flowerless desk, with- 
out. Leslie sent the gaunt girl away 
and gave Highlans audience. 

Highlans laid the check on the desk 
with one of his most meaning smiles. 

“Paid off!” he said. “Isn’t she a fine 
little girl ? Do you 
woman who would have been in such 
a hurry to do it? I ask you that.” 

“Miss Ellis?” Leslie asked after he 
had looked. 

“Yes,” said Highlans. “She gave it 
fo me at lunch after we’d signed her 
new contract with Wishenshaw. It’s 
an advance on the terms of her next 
salary.” 

“A big advance.” 

“A big salary.” 

“What?” 


what you wanted it 


know any other 


“A hundred a week.” 

A smile flickered across 
grim face for an instant. 

“Good God!” Then he thought, 

~“That little thing ” he began, and 
became expressionless again. 

“You'll take this,” said Highlans, 
“She’s square with both of us then.” 

“T’ll take it, of course. Thanks.” 

Highlans muttered: 

“That’s all right now.” 

“Sit down a minute,” said Leslie 
briefly. “Smoke, won’t you? Tell me, 
how is she? I haven’t seen her for a 
fortnight.” 

“She’s prettier than ever.” 

“T’ve rung up, but she’s been occu- 
pied a good deal. Probably—you?” 

“When it wasn’t Stacey,” added 
Highlans. 

“Stacey !” 

“Stacey.” And he asked in a burst of 
irritated wonder, “I say, Leslie, who is 
that fellow? What’s his breed? What 
does he mean at all? I could never un- 
derstand- % 

“Go on, Highlans.’ 

“How you could stand so much of 
him.” 

“T don’t,” said Leslie briefly. “He 
comes to me for tips. I give ’em. 
For the rest—I think Dora finds him 
useful. He’s one of those diligent free- 
mealers. You know.” 

“T know. No occupation at all?” 

“He has one or two roving agencies, 
I believe. Sells Akbar Cigars. Sells 
Win-out Things like that.” 

Highlans looked up. He noted the 
familiar attitude, shoulders hunched, 
hands in pockets. 

“Leslie,” he said, more vigorously 
than usual, “he’s not good enough to 
hang round Mary.” 

“He hangs round Mary?” The name 
slipped out, but Highlans had used it, 
too. Leslie added: “That must stop.” 

“T don’t think it can,” said Highlans. 
“She likes him. How he’s done it I 
don’t know. But she likes him, As for 
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she’s looking forward to a happy end- 
ing. She told me so.” 

“There'll be no happy ending with 
Stacey in it,” said Leslie in“ his growl. 

But Highlans interrupted: 

“You don’t know. Who can say?” 

“We must both sg 

“What can you do?” said Highlans 
sharply. “It’s I who want her, Leslie, 
and it’s I who am free to want her. 
Wishenshaw and Best, toa, they’re go- 
ing all out. But you—what have you 
to do with it?” 

Leslie was quiet for a few moments. 

“You're right,” he said. 

“She’s not a girl to ” began High- 
lans. 

With a motion of his hand, Leslie 
stopped him. 

“Quite so!” he said. “You think you 
need to tell me?” 

Highlans replied: “I didn’t mean to 


” 











say so—but 

The strain between them becoming 
acute, Highlans got up. He said: 
“Well, I must be going,” lingeringly, 
and held out his hand. 

Leslie took 4t. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

His words had been retfiarkably few. 
Highlans realized that, outside his door. 
He had come to talk, to get at Leslie, 
to take his bearings. What had hap- 


pened? Leslie had been blank, great, 
grim, serious, like a stone wall along 
which one felt vainly for a crack to let 


through light. 

As Highlans came out thoughtfully, 
a furrow on his usually careless brow, 
he looked around seekingly and met 
Georgine’s round brown eyes. 

She did not smile, but somehow she 
invited. He paused by her desk. 

“No flowers to-day?” he said, sniff- 
ing. 

“No flowers to-day,” she answered 
amiably. 

There had been none since the scene 
at the flat. 


Angels. 


auntie—you know auntie, I think ?— 


“Georgine,” said Highlans, “what do 
you really think of Stacey?” 

“And Mrs. Leslie?” 

He said more stiffly : “Oh, I shouldn’t 
dream of mentioning her in such @ 
connection.” 

Georgine was tactful. He did not 
talk about women. Retracing her blun- 
der, she asked: 

“Why should I think of Stacey at 
all?” ‘i 

Highlans smiled. , 

“But you have,” he said. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Then tell me what you think.” 

She replied equably: “He is out for 
money. He is simply incorrigible in 
idleness and extravagance and in his 
passion for Dora Leslie.” She watched 
ironically while Highlans turned away 
quickly. “I meant to say that,” she 
said. “There is more that I could say, 
a great deal.” 

“Oh?” 

“Oh,” she mimicked. 

“Good-by,” said Highlans, smiling. 

She said in her most pleasing way: 

“Jim, you haven’t been to see me 
since Mary Ellis went on the stage.” 

“Haven’t I? It was a wonderful first 
night, wasn’t it?” 

“Wonderful! I gritted my teeth 
with envy, and Lord how I hated her! 


’ 





3ut now 

“Now ?” 

“T like the kid. She’s not what I 
thought. I thought she was a little 
thief cat. She wasn’t. She’s fige.” 

“Glad you know that.” 

“But you're at a tangent all the same. 
You haven’t excused yourself for 
neglecting me.” 


\ He read some kind of message in 


She had something 
And he 


her brown eyes. 
to say? Or had she not? 
asked: 

“Tf I called this afternoon, what time 
would you be home?” 

“At five. I’ll leave early.” 

“T’ll be there.” 


















“Get there first, and order tea.” 

“Right-o,” he said. He had done it 
before, often. 

He went out. 

When Georgine came home at five, 
Highlans was lounging on the divan 

before the fire, and the brazen maid 
Was setting out tea. 
little wearier, more subdued, than she 
often showed. She exclaimed: 

“Why, how nice for a bachelor wom- 
an! To come home and find a man 
waiting domestically with tea! It’s a 
picture !” 

But her jesting tone held irony. 

Highlans got up, took her coat and 
gloves from her, laid them aside, and 
asked composedly : 

“Well, why don’t you marry?” 

“Perhaps I will,” she answered. 

She took off her hat and threw that 
aside, too. And, sitting down on the 
divan, she waved a hand toward the 
tea table. 

“Give me my tea, Jim.” 


Highlans gave it to her. He took 


his own cup and a cigarette and, sit- 
ting down beside her, said: 

“After all, I suppose you’ve all you 
want.” 

“T haven't. 
want so many contrary things. 
“dom and marriage, a husband and in- 


We 
Free- 


What woman has? 


dependence. Now little Mary Ellis 
” 

“Yes °” 

“She’s planned for marriage.” 

“T know,” said Highlans fervently. 

“You're in love with her.” 

“IT don’t: deny it.” _ 

“Tt wouldn’t avail you if you did,” 
said Georgine with a flash of malice. 
“T know you. I’ve watched you in love 
before.” 

“She’s different.” 

“Perhaps,” said Georgine calmly. 
“Perhaps not. And suppose she mar- 
ries Frederic Stacey?” 

“She can’t! A rotter like that!” 


Georgine was a. 


“Do you notice the best girls have 
perfect flair for rotters?” 3 

“T’ve noticed it often,” said Highlang 
gloomily. 

“Stacey has made up his mind, and 
Dora Leslie is helping him to it.” 

“Two cads!” said Highlans bitterly, 

“It would ruin her.” 

“You mean Mary?” 

She nodded, and lighting her own 
cigarette, she sat staring into the fire, 
her hands clasped about her crossed 
knees. 

Looking, Highlans saw the strangest 
expression on her face. 

They sat for a little while in silence, 
He was studying her intently. She had 
lost him, she had lost the world, in 
some maze of troubled thought. She 
sat moveless, the cigarette in the cor- 
ner of her mouth. It came with an 
element of surprise when suddenly she 
turned to him with a question: 

“Jim, what do you think of me?” 

He repeated: “Think of you!” Then, 
from habit, he began: “‘What a charm- 
ing question to answer!” 

She waved that aside, saying: 

“No, I don’t want that. I’m not ask- 
ing for it. Come, we know each other. 
What do yousthink I am?” 

She leaned a little toward him, and 
he looked into the brown eyes flaming 
with light and color. He could not 
remember them so; they were usually 
so opaque, so bafflingly still. 

“Georgine,” he said, “I’ve thought 
you very clever.”’ 

“And you knew that, from the mo- 
ment I first set eyes on him, I meant 
to marry Glen Leslie.” 

He nodded. She answered the gleam 
of sympathy in his eyes with a stac- 
cato outbreak of candor. 

“T meant it. And you know I worked 
for it. Heavens, Jim, how I worked! 
There was nothing in the way 

“His wife.” 

“His wife! 
sick of her! 


He was sick with her, 
She married him, took 
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his money, took his name, refused him 


children—that was his wife! When I 
came to the office, I saw it all. At first 
1 wasn’t much better than she was. I 
just meant to be Mrs. Glen Leslie. 
Divorce courts don’t trouble me. It 
took me a year to make him care at 
all.” 

“And then he cared only because he 
hadn’t anything else to care about, as 
men do,” said Highlans, patting her 
hand to soothe the sting of the words. 

But she was not stung. 

“Oh,” she said flippantly, “I know 
that. You don’t suppose I didn’t, do 
you? But that’s the way plenty of 
women get loved. It would have done 
for me. Anyway, I held him, in a way, 
for three years, more or less. The 
first year of the three, he wanted man- 
aging; the second year, he was like 
wax. He came to me through sheer 
hunger for sympathy, and he got it. 
The third year, he settled back and 
thought about it. I saw it, and I han- 
dled him like a bit of brittle china. I 
never pressed. I just waited. I saw 
him thinking You see, he couldn’t 
learn to trust a woman again. He 
used to think I know. I’ve seen 
him often—over a restaurant table, 
here on this very divan, in the office— 
I’ve seen him looking at me and think- 
ing: ‘She? Is she any better or truer 
than the rest?’ I meant to persuade 
him that I was, by the persuasion, Jim, 











that is silent, but never sleeps, the only 


kind you can coerce a man with.” 
“Yes,” he said; “you don’t talk. 
You’re wonderful sometimes. I’ve 


knewn you when I’ve thought you the 
most sympathetic woman in the world, 
and again when I’ve thought you the 
hardest and wickedest she-devil that 
ever strayed into it.” 

She went on: “Then something hap- 
pened. I don’t know what. To this 
day, I don’t know. He changed. The 
change came by steps, but I was quick 
enough to notice. I felt it. I watched 





it. He stopped entertaining Florrie 
Duval and her lot—all that Cardigan 
Theater crowd. Up till then—even 
after I came—he’d spent a lot of time 
with them. Well, you know. He 
amused himself pretty thoroughly 
every minute he wasn’t working.” She 
lighted another cigarette. “And left his 
wife to Stacey. That was all she 
wanted.” 

“That cigarette isn’t drawing,” said 
Highlans. “Let’s give you a match.” 

She threw the cigarette into the fire 
venomously. 

“You see I can’t smoke, James High- 
lans.” 

“I’m sorry, Georgine.” 

He patted her hand. 

“The last year,” she said in a jerked 
voice, “there’s been nothing between us 
at all. Nothing. He talked it out 
months ago. ‘You’d better give me up,’ 
he said. ‘I’m sorry I’ve done you no 
good.’ He thanked me for—what do 
you think, Jim?” 

“Lord knows.” 

“My ‘friendship.’ 

After a while she said: “It happened 
—that did—before Mary Ellis came, 
or I’d have thought She told me 
he hadn’t known her before, and I be- 
lieve her. She’s a girl you have to be- 
lieve.” 





” 





“Oh, of course!” said Highlans 
quickly. 

Georgine continued: “All the time we 

there was anything between us—I 


never stopped burrowing into the 
Stacey affair. That’s why Dora hated 
me so. She was afraid of me. And 
she was awfully pleased when she saw 
that Glen admired Mary Ellis, although 
she’s trying to marry Stacey to the poor 
girl now. Well, that will be another 
way, she’ll think, of putting a stop to 
my mischief.” 

“What were you after?” 

“T’d rather Glen divorced her on 
Stacey’s account than that she should 
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divorce him on my account, if it came 
to that.” 

“Amateur detective work 
lans began. 

“It wasn’t so amateur as all that. I 
found out ” She stopped. 

His interest revived keenly. Some- 
thing to the public detriment of that cad 
Stacey, was it? 

“Tell me,” he urged. 

“I was on a track,” said Georgine 
slowly, “and then my gamie was up, and 
I stopped. Why worry?” She 
stretched her arms above her head and 
yawned wearily. “I’m tired of life,” 
she said. 

Highlans became brisk. 

“Oh, rot! Good old life! You en- 
jey every minute of it, and you know 
you do! You’re built that way. But 
as for the ways of matrimony, I don’t 
think you’re built for them. The road’s 
too narrow, Georgine, my dear.” 

“If we come to that, I don’t know 
that you 

“No. I’m not built for that road 
either, but I’m going to squeeze 
through if I can.” 

She caught the shine of his eyes be- 
fore he turned them away from her. 

“That’s how J felt. I’d squeeze in if 
I could.” 

“But now you’ve consoled yourself, 
considering it wouldn’t have suited?” 

“Consolation comes, no doubt,’ she 
said, “but it hasn’t come yet.” And she 
threw herself on the cushions and lay 
prone, staring into the fire. 

Highlans got up, saying: “I always 
think of cats. when I see you like that, 
basking, thinking—subtle and deceitful, 
beautiful Persian cats.” 

“So long as I’m not tabby, home- 
ly. ” 

“You'll never be that. 
yourself.” 

At the door, she called him back. He 
came and stood over her, and she 
caught at his coat lapels and pulled 
him down till his face was near hers 


” High- 


Don’t worry 


and they were looking into each othe 
eyes. oy 

“Jim, let me know what happens 
about Stacey and-Mary.” 

“I will. But it’s only that they're 
going about together—here and there 
—you know.” 

“I do. And Stacey never spends 
money on any woman unless for a re 
turn, and by a return I don’t mean 
what you mean ‘ 

“Now, I didn’t,” said Highlans pro- 
testingly. 

“T mean a financial return, and the 
only way to get a financial return out 
of Mary—unless you’re Otto Wishen- 
shaw—is to marry her. She’s a walk- 
ing gold mine now.” 

“Mary married for her money!” ex- 
claimed Highlans, and he shuddered. 

Georgine released him. 

“Well, you let me know.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Perhaps a lot.” 

She burrowed into her cushions and 
cried, “Good-by.” So he went out. 
But as soon as he had left her, she 
sat up straight and, tensely erect, re- 
mained so, gazing into the fire. She 
gripped her hands around her knees. 

“It would release him!” she said half 
aloud involuntarily. 

She was like a woman in hell, 
nizing in furious doubt: 

“Shall I keep the beloved in torment 
with me, or send him up to heaven?” 
stretched out her hand 
twice she took it 


ago- 


Twice she 
for the ‘telephone; 
back. 

“A little longer,” 
times, if one waits, 
the current sets one’s way 


she said. ‘‘Some- 
if one drifts till 


” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Highlans went straight home when 


he left Georgine. He thought, as he 
walked the whole distance in the crisp 
autumn evening: 
































“«Why put it off? Why give that 


* pounder time? Is it too soon?” 


But he knew in his heart that Mary 
did not desire marriage. She desired 
the wings of freedom, the crown ‘of 
success, and the harp music of ap- 
plause. These were all that her young 
soul craved, that her ears harkened and 
her eyes flashed for. There was that 
ghostly letter writer as rival to a world 
of men, but beyond his shadowy court- 
ship, she wanted love from no one. 

All this Highlans knew, passing 
swiftly along the streets with his dap- 
per tread; and yet with an impetuos- 
ity that shamed his forty years’ wis- 
dom, he found himself as eager as a 
youth new and hot for love, raging 
against waiting, keen-edged with desire, 
tremulous with uncertainty, flown with 
romance. It was a miracle and a holy 
one. While he laughed at himself, he 
yet acknowledged it with respect. And 
in Ebury Street, when he was shut into 
his room, his man on the other side of 
the corridor laying out his dinner 
clothes, he had only to stand a moment 
and reminisce to image her, as she had 
looked on that first Sunday afternoon ; 
as she had looked that later Sunday 
afternoon, when, her ardent face just 
below his, she had danced the fox-trot 
with him while Otto Wishenshaw had 
lolled across the piano top; as she had 
looked many times since among his 
flowers and books and great, deep 
chairs. 

“At my age!” s aid Highlans to him- 
self. “Twice hers!” he said and paused. 
He thought: “But I am young. I feel 
young. God, how young I feel!” 

He laughed’ at himself again. He 
knew what was the matter with him, 
none better. He knew the tonic he had 
taken, the mountain air he breathed. 
As he dressed, he sang in snatches. 
That was unusual for him, but he 
hardly knew he did it. The fragments 
were from a song she sang. His man 
looked at him shrewdly once or twice. 


“Dining at home,” said Highlans i in 


an abstracted pause. 


He had forgotten till now to give an” 


order. He was not careless over his 
food, either. 

His housekeeper served him up @ 
meal of soup and quick-grilled cutlets, 
and other courses from tins. He ate 
absently, yet he was a long while over it. 
The evening was warm, and behind the 
drawn curtains the windows were 
opened ; 
the murmur of life, never resting. He 
drank, silently toasting Mary. When 
he smoked, later, in the smoke wreaths 
he saw his dreams float. 

She would be just going on—her sec- 
ond entry in the first act. 

About nine-thirty, he rang up her flat. 
Auntie’s voice answered him. 

“Oh, Sir James!” said auntie. “It’s 
you? Of course, if you care to come 
round and talk to me a 

“What more could I want?” he re- 
plied, gallantly. 

Auntie said: “Now you're flatter- 
ing !’’ and he heard her smothered burst 
of old laughter. 

He drove around there in a taxi. 

Auntie was spending her usual kind 
of evening, browsing by a fire, now and 
again picking up a few dropped stitches 
of knitting. She received Highlans 
placably, for she had long since ceased 
to frown and question over the men 
friends who came to “my niece Mary’s” 
flat. They were many and varied, 
Ladies came, too, in small, but sufficient 
numbers, and they appeased auntie’s 
instinct for the correct. 

She talked volubly, and required little 
answering. 

“And that friend of ours,” Highlans 
heard her murmuring presently, “a Mr, 
Hands. You may have heard my niece 
Mary speak of him? Well, if you have, 
you have; and if you haven’t, it don’t 
matter. We had a nice little piece of 
news about him this morning.” 

Rising with a rustle that betrayed 





a murmur came up to him, ~ 
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her silk petticoat, Mrs. Rackmore 
searched on the mantelpiece. She 
_reached Highlans again and sank down, 
with that air of one giving up a cun- 
ming secret peculiar to old ladies of her 

She exclaimed, “There!” and flipped 
open a tiny box of white cardboard em- 
possed in silver. A few crumbs of cake 
and sugar met the view. 

“Take a taste!’ said auntie, smiling 
roguishly, “and put it under your pillow 
and dream on it, and you'll see the 
future Lady Highlans.” 

She insisted on giving him a crumb 
wrapped in a bit of the tissue paper 
that held her white knitting; then dis- 
played, as by sleight of hand, a minute 
white-and-silver envelope and card. 

“*Daisy Buttons’,” she read. “ ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Steven Hands. At home No- 
vember 2nd. Tthe Corner, First Road, 
Petewood.’ They’ve taken the little 
house I had. They say it’s done up 
be-autifully. The Corner. Yes, that 
was my little house. Just the place for 
a young couple to start in.” And tuck- 
ing the card into its sheath again, she 
added: “My niece Mary could be there 
at this moment as Mrs. Steven Hands, 
if she’d liked.” 

“Thank the Lord she found some- 
thing better to do!” replied Highlans 
devoutly. 

Auntie began to shake 
gently and to mumble: 

“That’s all But 
it going to lead to—all this excitement ? 
All this admiration and late hours? Of 
course she’s making her fortune, but I 
can’t help thinking — mum — mum — 
mum . 

The latchkey rattled in the lock at 
eleven-fifteen, and auntie, crying, “I'll 
bring her ‘soup in here,” rustled out 
kitchenwards to fetch it. 

In another moment there broke in 
upon Highlans, as he stood on the edge 
of expectation, Mary, radiant, yet pale, 
seared. 


her head 


, : 
very well where's 


Stacey followed. ; 

Mary stopped when she saw who 
stood on the hearth, and Stacey wag” 
close at her shoulder, proprietorial. 

The smile on Highlans’ face was a 
strain. He stood and looked at the 
two, and Stacey laid a hand upon the 
girl’s arm just at the elbow and held it. 

She cast him a smile, scared and fleet, 
Then, to Highlans, she said stammer- 
ingly: : 

“Wish me luck. I’m going to be 
married.” 

Highlans looked very quietly from 
her to Stacey and back again: 

“7 came here this evening to ask you 
if you would be married,” he answered 
in a voice as quiet as his look. Stacey 
laughed. 

“Too late by an hour,” he said. 
sorry, old chap.” 

Stacey was a man to whom Highlans 
allowed no familiarity. He looked at 
him a moment and went out. 

Mary tore herself from Stacey’s hand 
and followed like a warm whirlwind 
into the hall. 

“Sir James! You’ll—you’ll wish me 
luck ?” ° 

He looked at her. 

“Mary,” he said, “I can’t.” 

“I need all my friends’ good wishes.” 

“I’m sure you do,” he said. “I know 
you do. What have you done, Miss 
Adventures ?” 

“Tf you knew -all!” 


“T’'m 


Then he saw 
pallor and tremulousness 
a gladness. “You must come 
and hear it. I'll tell you to-morrow, if 
you'll lunch here. At two. Please.” 

“7 shall want you to-morrow,” said 
Stacey from the doorway. 

“You can have all the rest of the 
day,” she began, blushing so divinely 
that Highlans, filled with a hatred and 
a passion wholly virile and male, went 


behind het 


a glow, 


out quickly. 

And she was alone in the hall with 
Stacey. He drew her back into the sit- 
ting room. 
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"You're very nice to kiss,” he said, 
Maughing, and kissed her. She was in 
his arms when auntie came in with a 















1 cup of soup. ? 
as a “Oh! Sir James!” said auntie. Then 
the screamed: “Oh, it isn’t!’ 
1 the Stacey, the ever polite, jumped for- 
ld it. ward to take the tray. And Mary, rush- 
fleet, ing to auntie, hugged her, whispering: 
mer- “I’m going to be married! We're en- 
: gaged !” 
» be In auntie’s code, an engagement 
needed no chaperon. It was already 
rom blessed. She expressed her thoughts 
suitably; then murmured, “I'll get an- 
you other cup of soup,” and faded out. 
red Mary heard the old lady’s bedroom 
icey door shut upon her. So did Stacey. 
Familiarized, he knew the sounds of 
I'm all the doors in that flat. 
“She’s left us to say good night,” he 
ans said. “What a dear!” 
at Again he encircled the girl with his 
arms. She looked up straight into his 
nd eyes. 
ind “I wonder if I shall read your letters 
again, now I’ve got you,” she said. 
7 Stacey responded instantly. 
“Isn’t it wonderful?” he murmured 
down to her. 
” _“And you’ve known for months, 
a Fred!” 
fe “It’s been charming to watch you, 
knowing. It’s been heavenly thinking, 
e ‘Soon [ can speak’ !” 
- “What did you wait for?” 
be “To be sure of you, you dear girl!” 
{ His vagueness satisfied her. She 
pressed close against him, laughing, 
d squeezing her arms round his neck. 
What did you mean when you wrote 
2 to me that we could never meet? Never 
’ be lovers ?” 
f “Oh, that!” he cried instantly. 
' “That’s over. Some day I'll tell you 
what it meant. Some day. Not now.” 
' He caught one of her hands down and 
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pressed it against his coat. 








CONCLUDED. 


“Hear — 
that ?” 

A faint crackle of paper met her 
listening ear. 

“One of your letters. I always carry 
one about with me. It’s my charm 
against everything evil.” 

“Did you really think I was your 
angel ?” 4 

“You were,” said Stacey ardently. 

“Which letter is it you have there to- 
night? My last?” 

He drew it out. 

“Not your last.” 

They sat side by side on the couch 
before the fire. She leaned toward him, 
looking at the letter. 

“T remember writing that!” 


“I remember reading it. I’ve got it 
by heart.” 
She pressed against his shoulder, 


reading: 
“How little and stupid old letters 


seem!” she said. 


“Don’t you dare call it little or 
stupid !” 
She wondered, “Supposing you 


hadn’t loved me when you saw me?” 

“Supposing you hadn’t loved me?” 

He tightened his arm around her. 
She wanted him to say—she knew not 
what. Something was lacking. She 
did not know what that was either. 
Stacey was whispering to her sud- 
derily : 

“Mary, let’s be married quite soon! 
What is 

A shiver ran right uy 

“When?” she asked, pressing to him 
for reassurance. 

“To-morrow,” said Stacey. 


there to wait for? 


from her heart. 


“Goodness, no!” 

“The day after, then. That gives us 
the whole week-end to honeymoon in. 
When a man marries a busy actress, 
he’s got to think of that.” 

He set himself to the task of per- 
suading her. 



















































The Street of Lost Memoridl 


By Robert W. Sneddon 


Author of “A Son of Belgium,” etc. 


ECAUSE he had a sympathy with 
old associations, as his ancestors 
with old régimes, the watch- 

maker known as Victor Lissac had 
never moved from the little foothold 
he had taken in Bleecker Street when 
first he had come to New York. That 
had been many years ago, nearly thirty- 
five, and he had seen many changes in 
the French quarter. He had seen 
French names replaced by Italian, and 
even a stray German, as the inhabitants 
of Fourth and the neighboring streets 
moved uptown and scattered in the 
West Twenties, and some even in the 
East Fifties. Still, there were enough 
of his own race left—bakeries, laun- 
dries, restaurants, drug stores, doctors, 
some teachers of languages, and the 
school in the Square where black-robed 
sisters looked out upon the bohemians 
and wondered if all they heard was 
true. Besides, he heard his own lan- 
guage, even on Italian lips. 

Mr. Lissac liked Bleecker Street— 
now. At first, what a difference from 
his early surroundings! But time had 
softened his heart to the winding thor- 
oughfare, and friendships, conducted 
with a certain reserve, as even his most 
intimate friends remarked, had con- 
tributed to take away the loneliness, the 
isolation and sorrow, which had been 
his so long ago. True, Bleecker Street 
was not Paris, but something had hap- 
pened in those days, past, but not for- 
gotten, which had made Paris no longer 


the city of light, of joy, and of his 
youth. 

If you hunted very carefully, you 
could find his store, but you needed 
sharp eyes, for it was tiny. I dowbt if 
the whole front of it, door included, 
was much wider than the stretch of 
your arms. Each spring, Mr. Lissae, 
with his own hands, painted the wood- 
work of door and window a warm 
chocolate color, to take away from it 
the drabness acquired during the rain 
and snows of winter. A green curtain 
hung by a rod across the back of the 
window, at half its height. In the win 
dow itself were displayed i number of 
secondhand watches, at prices froma 
couple of dollars to twenty, and there 
was always a green plant set in the cen- 
ter, or a pot of hyacinths or tulips. Two 
trays of low-priced rings, which 
seemed, nevertheless, to have been 
chosen with an eye to beauty, lay one 
on either side of the plant. A card 
informed all who cared to read that 
here was a “French Watchmaker. Re 
pairs. Jct on parle Francais.” You 
had an impression that the trade which 
went on there was small and ill re 
warded. ° 

Venture within—and your impres 
sion was confirmed. On the walls were 
old-fashioned clocks and the ubiquitous 
Big Ben for drowsy morning workers, 
a rack upon which hung watches under 
and behind the low, narrow 

bare of showcases, a_ little 


repair, 
counter, 









Mworkbench over which a gas jet threw 
"a yellow light. At the bench, Mr. Lis- 
sac, with a magnifying glass set like 
a monocle under his eyebrow, sat 
crouched and bentbacked, picking 
among the dissembled machinery of a 
watch, You would notice his French 
accent when he asked you: 

“In what way can I serve you?” 

You were agreeably surprised by a 
number of things. First, by his polite- 
ness, by the interest he showed in your 
intrusion, for you had a strange feeling 
that you had walked in upon some 
scholar or student, who, nevertheless, 
wished to set you at your ease; and by 
the appearance of this watchmaker 
whose surroundings were so humble— 
tall, thin, somewhat bent of back, wrin- 
kled face, pale, yet healthy, hair white 
and growing thin, mustache white with 
waxed ends, a little imperial beneath the 
lower lip. The thing that struck you 
most of all, perhaps, was his gentleness, 
the warmth in his eyes which had not 
lost their youth, and his hands, shapely 
and well kept. A gentleman, you said, 
and then repeated, if you knew the 
phrase of Moliére: “What the devil is 
he doing in this boat?” For you knew 
without being told that, on the stream 
of life, the watchmaker had chosen a 


in 


: craft—forgive the gentle pun—on 

; which he floated gently and without re- 

; sistance to the Port of Final Rest. And 

you knew, too, that in front of you 
stood a man with a history. 

At night, so I have learned, when the 


last watch was wound and regulated, 
Mr. Lissac removed his apron, hung it 
up, locked the door, and went out to 
eat modestly at a table d’hdte. He went 
uptown to a restaurant in the West 
Twenties where, in summer, the back- 
yard, with its circle-of dimly lighted 
back windows, the gentle rustling of 
the “trees of heaven,” and the cooking 
of a Breton girl, gave him the illusion 
of Paris out of doors. A cigarette and 
then a stroll home. 


On Sundays he walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue and then.turned off westward to 
Moquin’s; a bottle of better wine was 
good for a man once in a while. 
to the Lafayette, where he played a 


weekly game of chess with a Lyons silk © 


merchant. But always he came back 
willingly to his hole in the wall. 

He lived behind the store. His two 
rooms spread out in some mysterious 
way to quite a Space, much as a cave 
entered by a narrow cleft in the rock 
amazes you by its extent. The liv- 
ing room was cosily furnished, al- 
most quaintly, with a certain old-fash- 
ioned comfort-—an easy armchair by 
the fireplace, a folding table, some high- 
backed chairs, a tall clock, old prints, a 
cavalry saber in its scabbard over the 
mantel, and on the shelf beneath, some 
old jugs, meerschaum pipes well 
browned and polished, and the minia- 
ture of a smiling girl who yet had some- 
thing timid and shy in her eyes, a girl in 
the low dress of the period of his youth, 
a shawl over her sloping shoulders. In 
the corner there was a triangular cabi- 
net of books, and on it a tiny shrine 
with candles. Candles on the table gave 
a soft illumination to the room. On the 
chairs there were cushions of an old- 
time pattern. On the rug before the 
fire lay a large cat, black and somnolent. 

And there, drawing off his carefully 
polished shoes and putting on a pair of 
soft slippers, Mr. Lissac would light 
his pipe and settle down to read his 
copy of the Courier des Etats-Unis, or 
the Figaro, which came in weekly 
bunches from his friend Mr, Long, of 
the Librairie Frangaise. 

Mr. Lissac’s life was even and un- 
broken, without eventfulness. It passed 
in his work, his evenings, his Sunday 
relaxation. Only, once a week he trav- 
eled to the general post office and re- 


ceived a letter addressed to Monsieur — 


Victor Lissac, Poste Restante, New 
York, a letter written in a thin, irregu- 
lar hand which had lately become al- 


Then ~ 
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most undecipherable, and, pocketing it, 
he would go home. But the letter re- 
mained unread till evening, when, the 
door closed upon intruders, the cat upon 
his knees, his pipe lit, he broke open the 
foreign envelope with the postmark of 
Paris. 

His news varied but little, but he 
never read the inscription on the letter 
itself without a shrug of the shoulders 
and a good-humored, but sad murmur: 
“Ce pauvre Jean!” 

For the inscription invariably read: 

“To Monsieur the Marquis of Boure- 


peaux.” 
And then followed: 


Monsieur: I hope you are well. It is 
very warm [or cold, as the seasons varied]. 
. Monsieur your brother is well, and the young 
*messieurs your nephews, Raoul and Victor, 
ate succeeding admirably in the office of the 
ministry. Madame Beauregard had a cold. 
This I learned from her maid, and Mon- 
sieur Felix, her son, is winning great praise 

for his sculptures. He has been awarded a 
medal. Ah, monsieur, when shall I ever see 
you again? It is so long, and I am grow- 
ing old. The business prospers, but I am 
alone. Paris is so changed. They do not 
make the women of other days. Only 

Madame Beauregard retains her beauty. Her 
maid tells me her white hair falls to her 
waist. With all my devotions, Monsieur the 
Marquis, your faithful servant. JEAN. 


Madame Beauregard! 


When Mr. Lissac read this name, it 
seemed to leap from the page into his 
heart. Oh, if the good God would but 
take away the memory of the past! He 
could see her again, as she looked in 
the miniature, with her pretty, timid 
ways, her sloping white shoulders, the 
coral earrings in her delicate ears. He 
could hear the shy murmur of her voice. 
The days he had ridden in the Bois, 
in hope of a glance from her downcast 
eyes, escaping the watchful scrutiny of 
her old grandmother, who hated his 
branch of the family with the hatred 
of a sansculotte for an aristocrat! 

Paris in spring, and his boybood! 
He had been twelve years old when 


he had seen the Prussian camp for 

day in the Champs Elysées, and 

fingers had twitched to fire the pip 
tols, the famous dueling pistols of hig 
father, who had fallen at Sedan. 

He shook his head as he thought of 
his youth—the dandyism of his clothes; 
his thrill when he had met La Piaya, 
surrounded by a circle of flattering 
men, young and old; his pilgrimage 
through the desert of pleasure, so full 
of mirages of happiness. Like all 
young men of the period, he had tried 
his hand at writing, and authors of re 
nown had taken a fancy to him, calling 
him, in good-humored raillery, “Mar- 
quis of Carabas,” served by the Puss 
in-Boots of a substantial income. 

He had known them all. He had 
been one of the first to go to Salis 
Black Cat. There had been wits in 
those days. He remembered the um 
happy watchmaker next door, whose 
store had been absorbed by the enlarg- 
ing of the cabaret, whom he had ae 
sisted with money in return for a 
strange: fancy he had taken to learn 
watchmaking. Had not a Louis Capet 
plied his royal hands at this lowly me 
chanical toil? 

What a wild night that had been, 
when the cadets of the women of the 
quarter, infuriated at this invasion of 
a realm hitherto their own, had made 
an assault in numbers on the cabaret, 
and there had been pistol shots and po- 
lice! And then had come the transfer- 
ence of the cabaret to .the rue Laval, 
and all the world of wit carrying paint- 
ings and furniture in solemn proces 
sion. 

Youth, wild youth, till he had met 
Hortense. After that there had been 
no other woman in the world for him. 
He had met her at a ball. She was 
escorted by her grandmother, whose 
little beady eyes had kept dragon watch 
upon the young men who hovered near, 
with whispered queries of each ‘other 
as to the name of the rosebud in white 
































g. ie. He had been introduced, and 
the deed had been done. 








He had not 
slept that night nor for many nights 
after. But as well might she have been 
the princess on a glass mountain, for 
all the access he could gain to her. 

And then Jean, his valet and foster 
brother, had met her maid, and an un- 
derground passage of communication 
had been opened. . She was unhappy. 
Her grandmother was a martinet. Why 
had this terrible old woman hated his 
branch of the family? The good God 
alone knew—some slight put upon her, 
perhaps, in the extravagant days of 
court functions when his father had 
been in office. 

Notes had begun to pass. How timid 
she had been! At first the stiff cour- 
tesies, and then the sincerities of a great 
passion—then disaster, the interception 
of letters, a letter never received, her 
grandmother’s lies, the sudden mar- 
riage of Hortense to his cousin Beaure- 
gard, who had gone into trade and made 
a fortune. 

Black despair, the bruising of a sen- 
sitive spirit, a period of carousing and 
the company of women in whose em- 
braces he had tried to forget Hortense, 
but in vain. Ah, men had loved in 
those days, even though Zola was the 
favorite writer of Paris and the “hu- 
man beast” raged through the pages of 
romance. 

One night at the opera he had met 
her arm, had 
seen her falter and faint, and, 
meeting her eyes, pleading and tortured, 
had known that he could no longer stay 
in Paris. She loved him still, and for 
her sake and that of her peace of mind, 
he must find a way to oblivion. It had 
been so easy, after all. He had re- 
nounced his title and rents in favor of 
his younger brother, had provided for 
his valet, Jean, who wrote him that 
letter once a week—with a foolish in- 
sistence on the title of marquis, which 
he had laid aside—and had set sail for 


Hortense on husband’s 
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the New World. From that day, he 
had disappeared, 
knew that Victor Lissac, watchmaker 
of Bleecker Street, was the elegant of 
Paris of the early eighties, and even 
Jean had no other address than that of 
the general post office, New York. } 

The passing years had brought peace 
to the troubled mind of the exile. He 
had settled down to his daily work, his 
newspapers, his books. He had enough 
to live on. He heard of Hortense, and 
of the son who might have been his. 
Some day he might steal back to Paris, 
and, standing with face hidden, peep 
once more into the garden of his youth. 
Indeed he had almost come to a decision 
when the war broke out. 

When news came of the advance’ 
upon Paris, he was stunned. He 
seemed to hear again the insolent blare 
of Prussian bands as the spiked helmets 
passed through the silent streets, the 
stifled sobbing of his mother, still 
mourning her dead, and the boyish pas- 
sion of his hate. But when the invad- 
ers were driven back, he became him- 
self again. Never again, so long as 
there was a son of France to carry a 
would the Prussian set foot in 


gun, 

Paris. He awaited Jean’s letters with 
impatience. His nephews were at the 
front. His brother, the marquis, was 


a colonel. Hortense had given her son 
to his and her country, and the boy had 
already received a mention for valor. 

A new interest had come into his life, 
He saw himself again in this boy. Oh, 
for his own youth, the youth in which 
was enshrined his love for Hortense! 
Meanwhile he stinted himself to con- 
tribute such slender funds as he could, 
to the orphans of the war, the blind, the 
wounded. 

One day he appeared with a crape 
band upon his sleeve. He had just 
heard that his brother was killed, and 
Raoul was Marquis of Bourepeaux, 
He had loved his brother deeply, how 
deeply he did not know till he was gone, 
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and now he might not share in mourn- 
ing him save in solitude. 

But greater grief was yet to come 
upon him. Jean wrote one week: 


Monsieur, I regret to inform you of the 
death of your nephew Raoul. He perished 
nobly in the field, where Monsieur Victor is 
still doing his duty nobly. Alas, monsieur, 
they pass one by one, and only we old folk 
are left. But for how long? Ah, if I could 
only see you once more! I am very frail 
now, and I fear, when spring comes, it will 
find me gone. Madame Beauregard is well, 
but, alas, ages rapidly. Her son is now cap- 
+ tain. I can scarcely believe it is four years 
since his father died. They speak highly 
of Captain Felix as a courageous soldier 
and a leader of men. Come back to us, 
monsieur, come back, and show yourself be- 
fore it is too late. Your devoted servant, 

JEAN. 


The tears slowly trickled down the 
old man’s cheeks. All at once he wanted 
to tread the pavements of Paris once 
more, to see the chestnut trees, to clasp 
this good, faithful Jean to his breast 
like a brother—no brother could have 
loved him more—to go to Hortense and, 
holding her hands, say all that came 
from his heart to his lips. And to see 
this boy of hers! How close he felt to 
him ! 

Go back? Why not? What need of 
explanation now? In the joy of meet- 
ing, who speaks of the passage of time, 
who counts the lost years in the mo- 
ment of reunion? 

For a whole day he could not work. 
He sat in his back room, among his 
books, his prints, staring at the minia- 
ture. 

What matter if his return would be 
as bizarre as his departure? 

There was something pulling him 
back to the land of his ancestors, to the 
people who were undauntedly fighting 
for the soil which had given them birth, 
to. France, to Paris. There was magic 
in the murmur of that beloved name on 
his old lips. 

To stand on the Pont Neuf and see 
again the towers of Notre Dame, to 


walk along the river bank and by ow 
among the old books, to tread the f 


row streets of the left bank, to discover 


the boulevards again, to hear his own 
tongue on all sides, to see the color of 
blouse and uniform, the green of trees 
and parks, the blue of spring skies, the 
sparkle of the plashing fountains, the 
barelegged children, to weep with the 
griefs and thrill with the glories of 


France, to stand at the tomb of the em 


peror, to cross the Place de la Concorde 
and see the sweep of avenue and shady 
trees going up to the Arc, to climb the 
heights of Montmartre-and look down 
upon Paris, unconquered, proud, and 
beautiful, the city of his memories! 
Once more to idle at a café table and 
see the world go by, to find again the 
places where he had seen Hortense, to 
drive through the Bois and note each 
corner where he had reined in his horse 
to see her drive past with her grand- 
mother! 

What delicious torture it was to shut 
his eyes and dream! It was not too 
late. In a few months, perhaps weeks, 
he would vanish from Bleecker Street, 
and New York would know him no 
more. But he must go softly. Habit 
is a plant which may not be plucked up 
roughly by the roots. He must accus- 
tom himself to the idea, and then, when 
the moment came, no one would travel 
faster than he. 

One morning, paper 
which he usually kept for evening, he 
saw a notice that made him lie back in 
his chair with a feeljng of faintness. 
He had just read: 

“Any person knowing the present 
whereabouts of the Marquis of Boure- 
peaux, supposed to be alive and in this 
city, is desirtd to communicate at once 
with Mr. Jules Renand, care of the 
French consulate, New York.” 

For a moment he thought his heart 
had stopped beating. He was stunned? 
He could not think clearly. For three 
weeks now, he had not heard from 
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What had happened? Had the 
secret his old servant had kept so re- 
ligiously escaped from him in some mo- 
ment of weakness, perhaps his last on 
earth? Who knew, then, that he was 
not dead? Who called him marquis? 
Or perhaps there was no knowledge be- 
hind this inquiry, nothing but a surmise. 

With a furtive glance at the door, he 
thrust the paper into the fire and saw 
it burn. It was almost as if in this way 
he destroyed the sécret. Perhaps, later 
on, he would answer it, but not now. 
He was not. prepared. He must have 
time to think it over. Perhaps he might 
even flee from its curiosity. They 
would not think of looking for him in 
Paris. He could come and go there 
unobserved, yet observing. Yes, he 
must surely have time to consider. 

He was not allowed to do so longer 
than the next day. As he sat at his 
work bench, the door opened, and a 
pleasant-faced man entered with an 
apologetic air, yet there was something 
of authority in his mien. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the man. 
“Excuse me. I am from the French 
consulate. My name is Renand.” 

“Ves?” answered Mr. Lissac, moist- 
ening his lips and removing the glass 
from his eye. “In what way can I serve 
you 7 

“You have been here some time, I 
understand ?” 

“A long time, yes. 
“Then perhaps you can help me. You 


” 


probably know this neighborhood and 
the people around here well.” 

“A few of them. I do not go out 
much.” 

“Your name is Victor. 
the sign.” 

“Yes. Victor Lissac.” 

“Ah. Curiously enough, I am look- 
ing for some one named Victor.” 

“It is not an uncommon name, sir.” 

“Victor, Marquis of Rourepeaux, 
who left France in 1884.” 

Mr. Lissac kept his eyes steadily on 
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I see from 


~ 


his questioner, who appeared to wait ~ 


his answer with a certain degree of 
anxiety. 

“The said Victor renounced his title 
in favor of his younger brother, since 
dead on the field of honor.” 

“Ah, so many are dead,” murmured 
the old watchmaker sadly. “He died 
without sons, then?” 

“No, he had two. The elder fell last 
winter—and the younger, Victor, died 


of his injuries three weeks ago. It isa . 


tragedy, a whole family.” 

Victor, too! The old man trembled. 
He could not meet the gaze of this man 
who spoke so calmly, like a lawyer stat- 
ing a case, 

Victor, too! Ah, how well they had 
sustgined the name of- Bourepeaux, 
while he had been hiding his head? 
What was this man waiting for? He 
must speak or betray himself. 

“But I do not understand,” he said 
gently, drawing himself up and holding 
his frame rigid. ; 

Mr. Renand cleared his throat. 

“Ah—of course. It is this way. 
Consequently, if this said Victor is 
alive, then the title reverts back to him. 
There is some reason to believe that 
he may be. We have no proof of his 
death. And a certain Madame Beaure- 
gard, who married his cousin Felix, 
has a son Felix, to whom the title will 
descend, failing the finding of the mar- 
quis. She is old, Mr. When 
one is old, one has queer fancies, and 
she will not be persuaded that the said 
Victor who disappeared is dead. In 
fact, she is sure that somewhere in 
America he is alive to-day.” 

“He is alive, alive!” Mr. Lissac 
wanted to cry, thrilled by the sound of 
her name on other lips, but he con- 
trolled himself. 

“T do not know of him, sir,” he said 
at last. “They come and go here. I 
am sorry I cannot help you.” 

Mr. Renand regarded him with a per- 
plexed look. 


Lissac. 
































“Well, I am sorry to have troubled 
you, Mr. Lissac. You will let me hear, 
perhaps, if you come upon traces of 
him. A man about your own age, I 
should imagine. Here is my card.” 

Mr. Lissac put out his hand for the 
card. Suddenly Mr. Renand leaned 
across the counter and said sharply: 

“Pardon my. question. It is indis- 
creet, but necessary. Do I speak in 
reality to the Marquis of Bourepeaux ?” 

The old man trembled. For a mo- 
ment this gaze fixed upon him seemed 
to be commanding him to speak, and 
then it came to him suddenly. To go 
back now, old, battered, unworthy rep- 
resentative of that honored name, while 
another, worthier, a soldier, might carry 
it on to higher fields of honor—no, he 
could not. It was not for him. 

With an effort, he kept his face un- 
changed. Slowly he shook his head, 
and as in a dream he heard his voice 
reply from a great distance off: 


IF YOU HAD BEEN 


“Alas, no, sir. I am not the 
quis of Bourepeaux. I am, as you gee” 
Victor Lissac, watchmaker.” q 

Mr. Renand stood for an instant jp. 
decisively, then turned to go out. 

“My apologies, sir. I am sorry to 
have troubled you. Do not forget, then, 
You have my card. Good day, sir.” 

Mr. Lissac saw the door close. Then, 
drawing himself up, he walked slowly 
into the back room and closed the door, 
For a long time, he stood upright, like 
a soldier, in front of the mantel ; then, 
taking the miniature, he wrapped it ten- 
derly in an old silk handkerchief and, 
coming out into the store again, placed 
the packet, with hands that trembled, 
in the safe and closed its door upon the 
visions of the past. Then, sitting down 
at the bench, he fitted the glass to his 
eye. But many minutes went by before 
he could distinguish with any degree of 
clearness the delicate wheels that lay 
before him on the bench. 


UNKIND 


[F you had been unkind to me, 
I might have understood 
And gone the way, forever, 
That love, rejected, should. 


If you had, stern, without a smile, 
Withdrawn your small, warm hand, 

Oh, that would have been something 
The heart might understand! 


But no. 


You gave the usual kiss 


As fond as fond can be— 
Then sent me word you loved not, 
But only pitied me! 


Harry Kemp- 
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HE telegram came on the eve of 
Laureltine’s sixteenth birthday, 
from her father in France. It 

ran: “Arriving Avonbridge five-thirty 

to-morrow night bringing man for 

Laureltine.” 

Laureltine’s mother pushed it across 
the dinner table. A faint flush had 
stolen into her cheeks and stars into her 
eyes. Laureltine read the telegram 
carefully, and drank the remainder of 
her coffee. i 

“Pretty good!” she said coolly. 

“Good enough!” replied her mother, 
equally coolly. 

Laureltine rose from the table and 
went up to her own room. She had the 
great gift of tact. She knew that a 
woman can bear a long strain with a 
gay smile and steady lips, and crack up 
helplessly when the strain is removed. 
Laureltine’s mother retreated to her 
own sitting room and sat down before 
her writing table. Upon it stood the 
photograph of a man in uniform. 

“To-morrow night!” Laurel- 
tine’s mother in a voice that was almost 
a sigh, and the happy tears ran un- 
heeded and unchecked down her cheeks. 

She and Laureltine met the train. It 
was a gusty autumn evening, and the 
wind whistled round corners of the 
drafty little station. After five inter- 
minable minutes, the arms of the down 
signals dropped, and green lights 
winked in place of red. The train 
thundered in, and two officers jumped 
out of a first smoker: 


said 


“Her Feet Beneath Her 
Petticoat” — 


VI.—With the Honors of War 





By F. E. Bailey 


The taller, with the badges of a colo- 
nel, walked straight to Laureltine’s 
mother, saluted, and gripped both her 
hands for a long moment. Then he 
held out one to Laureltine, and any one 
could see that her father was her great- 
est pal. 

The other officer, having spoken a 
few words to the solitary porter, came 
up and stood in the background, devot- 
ing most of his attention to Laureltine. 
After three years of war, partings and 
meetings were no longer new to him. 
Colonel Shaw turned and waved him 
forward. 

“This is Captain Rattray,” he ex- 
plained. .“He’s a lonely soldier and a 
great friend of mine, and I’ve brought 
him along for both reasons. Laurel- 
tine, will you please be a sister to him? 
He hasn’t any of his own.” 

Laureltine’s mother held out a gra- 
cious hand. 

“Stay with us as long as ever you 
can, please,” she said. ‘Nobody shall 
bother you, and you needn’t do any- 
thing you don’t like.” 

Laureltine, who had the most beauti- 
ful legs in the world, on the point of 
extinction because of her years, a per- 
fect face, wonderful violet eyes, and a 
long ripe-corn plait, smiled on him 
radiantly. 

“Come, brother!” she said, in her lit- 
tle cool, clear tones, like an angel’s 
voice to a war-scarred veteran. 
Captain Rattray rode in a car to her 
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‘home beside the most beautiful flapper 
he had ever seen. But when he came 
down to dinner, still in his battered 
fighting dress, she had passed into the 
bourne of eternity. Before him stood 
a tall, slender girl in a delightful din- 
ner gown of the fashionable length, her 
ripe-corn tresses coiled craftily around 
her little thoroughbred head. 

“My sister is not the same,” he com- 
plained, taking in the new glory with a 
steady, level glance. “You’ve grown 
up all in a moment. I must revise all 
the things I was going to say. I felt 
safe before, but now I’m a little fright- 
ened. You see, it’s all so sudden.” 

Laureltine laughed, but his altered 
manner, behind the polite mocking, 
pleased her. It was a new triumph. 
*As a flapper, she was accustomed to 
them. In the new arena, the first had 
a friendly touch of comfort about it. 

Her mother and father came into the 
drawing-room. The colonel’s glance 
rested long and affectionately on Lau- 
reltine in her new glory. 


“Men are fools, of course,” he said 


at length. “For example, you lack 
nothing, as far as I’m any judge, and 
the whole thing’s perfect. But being 
only a man, with a weakness for flap- 
pers, I could almost cry out, ‘Give me 
back my legions!” 

Captain Rattray shook his head. 

“The princess can do no wrong,” he 
asserted, and because there lay beneath 
his words a touch of sincerity, Laurel- 
tine rather liked him. He was a quiet, 
reserved person of perhaps thirty, and 
everything about him seemed to say, 
“You can trust me.” No one could 
“have called him good looking, which 
was part of the extraordinary charm 
that women found in him 

It was a delightful dinner, everybody 
being happy, and the stranger, who had 
scarcely a relation in the world, felt in 
some mysterious way that he had come 
home. 


Captain Rattray, in the permissible 
tweed of one on leave from overseag 
stood with Laureltine upon the gorse 
covered hill they had climbed together, 
and asked permission to light a pipe 
He smoked in silence for a few seconds, 

“You know, this won’t do at all, prin- 
cess,” he said at last. ‘You're all being 
awfully kind to me, far more so than] 
deserve, but fair’s fair. I ought to go, 
I know what leave is. Even the best 
people dont want a visitor during leave, 
You see my point, don’t you?” 

“I do, in a way. But then you know 
the old saying that two’s company, 
Father and mother want each other, 
Naturally they’re very fond of me. But 
if you think a second, you'll understand, 
Now you and I, as it were, cancel one 
another. We consume our own smoke, 
Except at meals and after dinner, we 
seldom interfere with father and 
mother. The first law of a family is 
that the members thereof shall leave 
one another alone. Besides, in a day 
or two you'll be shooting with father, 
and I shall have to console mother.” 

“Of course,” declared Captain Rat 
tray, “I should like to stay. You your 
self take great pains with me. I assure 
you I appreciate it, after drifting about 
the world for ten or twelve years. I 
realize my shortcomings when I see pol- 
ished young soldiers saluting you in the 
street. It’s very decent of you, prim 
cess.” 

Laureltine glanced at him swiftly. 
He was very serious. She could have 
laughed aloud at his comparison of him- 
self with the polished young soldiers, 
who had never been out of England. 
Laureltine loved a man, but the humil- 
ity of this tried soldier frightened her 
a little after the easy cocksureness of 
infant subalterns. She realized he 
could be hurt seriously, and the respon- 
sibility was a little terrifying. 

“When my hair was down, I should 










“H 
have asked you your other name and 
called you by it,” she said slowly. “I 
won't call you Captain Rattray and I 
can’t call you—‘er?? And my hair’s 
only been up a day. Do you mind?” 

“The other name is Brian, “but it’s 
rather a mouthful, and most people call 
me Bill.” 

“Well, Bill, you can call me Laurel- 
tine if you like.” 

He looked at her with his grave smile. 

“T think I’ll stick to ‘princess,’ if you 
don’t mind,” he said. “I rather like it. 
Besides, that great pal of yours, Rob- 
son, always calls you princess and he’s, 
as it were, in the inner circle of your 
friends, into which I hope some day to 
graduate.” 

Laureltine surveyed him narrowly, 
by’ stealth. Was he going to behave 
like a silly child? The old fear of com- 
plications, of men slipping from the 
narrow path of friendship into the 
broad gulf of sentimentality, began to 
creep over her. It was as if he read her 
thoughts, for he smiled frankly, almost 
derisively, into her eyes. 

“When you’re an old campaigner like 
me, princess, you'll throw away any- 
thing but your rifle, your boots, your 
helmet in the tropics, and friendship,” 
he said. 

Laureltine laughed back into his eyes. 
A warm glow of relief replaced the old 
Tear. 

“T’m so used to what you call polished 
young soldiers. I’d forgotten that 
you've lived in the real world. Stupid 
of me!” 
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Laureltine sank into the cushion- 
backed cane furniture of Mr. Henry 
Robson, her oldest friend, well over 
forty, and sighed with a sigh that tore 
her young bosom in twain. Hastily Mr. 
Robson suggested tea and called unto 
his housekeeper, for he was a lone, lorn 
man. 

“Tea is no use, but get it all the 


er Feet Berieath 


Her Petticoat” —— 
same,” groaned Laureltine. “Advice is 
what I want, Robbie, great gobs of it, 
with only eight gobs to the gallon.” 

“Never offer advice, and when asked, 
don’t give it,” observed Mr. Robson 
sententiously, and produced a comely 
cake. 

“Robbie, have you ever seen meé 
cry?” 

“No.” 

“Well, when a girl cries, she goes on 
and on and on, and her nose gets red, 
and her eyes are like tomatoes, and she 
winds up by losing her temper because 
crying has made her so ugly. Now I’m 
not far off crying, and if you’re going 
to be a pig, I shall cry, all over you, 
Do you see?” 

Mr. Robson poured her out a cup of 
tea, placed cake before her, poured tea 
for himself, and, by permission, lit a 
cigarette. 

“Tell me,” he said simply. 

“Well, Robbie, am I old enough to be 
in love? Is there such a thing as being 
in love, or is there only marriage ?” 

Mr. ‘Robson sighed now. The day 
he had long foreseen seemed to have 
dawned. He made few friends. 

“You are old enough, and there is 
such a thing, and you know this quite 
well. What you really want is for me 
to tell you if you are in love, and that 
I decline respectfully to do. There are 
several lonely things in life, princess. 
One is to make an irrevocable decision; 
another is to die. If you'd like to tell 
me some of the details, it might help. 
But don’t unless you like.” 

“T shouldn’t,” snapped Laureltine, 
twisting her fingers in her lap. “Tf I 
wasn’t so miserable, I’d walk out of 
your house, Robbie. Why don’t you 
tell me to go to my motlter while you’re 
at it?” 

Robbie, who had never done such a 
thing before, laid a hand affectionately 
on her arm for a second. 

“Please tell me, princess,” he said 
gently. 


































































“Well, you see, Captain Rattray is 
simply aching to propose, but he never 
will unless I practically ask him to, be- 
cause I’m just turned sixteen and he’s 
thirty. And I’ve met scores of boys and 
men, and never one [| could trust and 
love enough to marry, except him. 
Some men you love, Robbie, and some 
you trust, but you very seldom do both. 
I might meet heaps of other men, but I 
don’t see how they could be better than 
he, and anyway I want him and not 
them. Only you know what marriage 
means for a girl. See?” 

Robbie saw. 

“Rattray’s one of the best.” He 
paused and proceeded to perform an 
act of quiet heroism. “I would be pre- 
pared to trust you to him,” he went on 
slowly, “and I’m rather particular about 
you, princess.” 

They sat silent for a little while. 
Then Laureltine took one of his hands 
and laid it against her cheek. When it 
came away, it was wet. 

She went out and left Robbie sitting 
by his tea table. 


IV. 

That evening, Laureltine shared the 
drawing-room with Captain Rattray. 
Her father was dining out alone, and 
her mother had gone to bed suffering 


from headache. The fire crackled 
cheerfully and no one spoke. At last 
he broke the silence. 

“I’m going to-morrow, princess. I’ve 


pestered your people for a fortnight. 
I have my pride. I want you all to 
paint town red with me when you come 
up. Do promise.” 









“Yes, thank you,” replied Laurelfj 
conventionally. “I should like to.” ™ 

Captain Rattray stared into the fire 
Laureltine watched a muscle in fig 
cheek contract and relax rhythmically, 
She liked the firm, clear-cut face, and 
the steady mouth under the cropped 
mustache. 

“You've given me a frightfully good 
time,” he went on. “I’ve enjoyed it 
most awfully.” 

His voice shook in spite of an iron 
control Laureltine saw his _ hand 
tighten on the arm of his chair. The 
world seemed to be standing stark still, 
quite empty except for themselves, 
After a thousand years, she watched 
herself lean forward, stretch out a 
hand, and place it over his. 

He started painfully. 

“Laureltine? Darling, you mustn't! 
I meant to be strong enough Lau- 
reltine, I’m so old, and you’re so young 
and absolutely perfect is 

“Bill,” murmured Laureltine, “don't 
make me exactly beg for you!” Her 
voice was very low and the scarlet 
flooded her face and throat. 

Then he gathered her to him with lit 
tle, incoherent tendernesses, and kissed 
the shaky mouth and the brave eyes. 

“T love you!” he said, and it was just 
the way he said it. “And if you’ll only 
wait till after the war os 

“T’ll wait forever, but I don’t want 
to,” said Laureltine. 

When her mother heard, she nodded 
approvingly. 

“He’s rather like father in one re 
spect. He'll just spoil you as long as 
you live, and, oh, Laureltine, it’s lovely 
for a woman to be spoilt!” 









































































their winters in New York, the 

week-ends always saw them at 
Grey Court, the Berrick estate in Lake- 
wood. Mrs. Berrick was well known 
for her week-ends, and no one was ever 
too busy to accept a Friday-to-Monday 
invitation from her. Her success as a 
hostess was due to an unerring judg- 
ment of human nature which guided 
her in all social matters; she never 
made the mistake of bringing uncon- 
genial people together merely because 
they were “interesting.” 

Even two years of ambulance driving 
abroad had not dimmed the old sense 
of satisfaction with life which Perring- 
ton Morrow always experienced during 
his Lakewood visits; and as he had 
been one of Mrs. Berrick’s favorites, it 
was not surprising that his first week- 
end on American soil should be spent 
in Lakewood. 

The usual Saturday-afternoon coterie 
had gathered for tea in the library, a 
room of wide, shadowy spaces, paneled 
in dark walnut and furnished after the 
manner of the Italian 
This impression of somberness was re- 


A LTHOUGH the Berricks spent 


renaissance. 
lieved by a wonderful stained-glass 
window on the landing of a broad stair- 
case built at one end, while at the oppo- 
site end was a great fireplace of carved 
gray stone. 

Perrington Morrow was, of course, 
the center of interest, and his experi- 
ences during his two years’ absence had 
to be recorded in detail. Finally Mrs. 
Berrick came to his rescue. 

“You don’t know how good it seems 
to have you here with us again, Perry. 
And now that you’ve told us all about 


The Brooding 





Spirit 
By Gladys Geer 


your war experiences, we want to hear 
about you. Have you still your old 
reputation for immunity in affaires de 
coeur?” 

“That’s the one thing they don’t in- 
oculate us against,” laughed Perry. 
“But seriously, my dear Mrs. Berrick, 
you’re bringing to light my greatest 
weakness. You know I love the ladies.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Perry,” a 
good-looking, dark-eyed girl put im. 
“You love them all, and as every one 
knows, there’s safety. in numbers! 
Now if you would only individualize!” 

“Really, Laura, I do believe you’re 
proposing to me!” 

Laura Wade flushed slightly, but re- 
turned in a jesting tone: 

“Like taxes and German spies, the 
eternal egotism of men is always with 
us!” 

A roar went up from the men, 

“Pretty neat, Laura,” laughed one, 
and, “Better stick to your painting, old 
man,” from another. 

Mrs. Berrick again intervened: 

“That Perry. What 
about your painting? Of course you'll 
take it up again, but are you going to 
have a picture ready for the spring ex- 
hibition? We expect something really 
big from you this year, you know.” 

The one serious thing in Perrington 
Morrow’s life had been his art. - Even 
his trip abroad he had looked upon in 
the light of an adventure. Mrs. Ber- 
rick thought of this as she asked about 
his plans. She was able to see below 
the surface, and had sensed a certain 
change in him, an intangible something 
she could not quite define. She waited 
for his reply, which came slowly. 


reminds me, 
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“T wonder if you people on this side 
realize what this war means,” he said 
irrelevantly. “But of course you don’t 
—how could you? It hasn’t struck you 
yet.” 

“Why do you say ‘yet’?” some one 
asked. 

“Because we're bound to get in 
sooner or later. The Germans aren't 
going to change, so the change must 
come in us. We can’t go on forever 
turning the other cheek. Americans 
simply aren’t made that way.” He 
paused, then ended earnestly, “As I see 
it, there is only one outcome.” 

Mrs. Berrick nodded. 

“Yes, I see what you mean, Perry. 
We, as a nation, have been self-suffi- 
cient for so long that we’re not yet 
awake to this outside menace. But tell 
me, what has all this to do with your 
painting? For I know it has some bear- 
ing.” 

“Just this: For the last two years, 
I’ve seen-things I didn’t know existed, 
things that have changed my whole 
view of life. I’ve been surrounded by 
unbelievable suffering, by unselfishness 
that would have seemed heroic had it 
not been so universal ; and this spirit of 
sacrifice is the true symbol of the war 
—it’s like something that broods over 
all the land.” He was looking straight 
before him, his listeners apparently for- 
gotten, as he continued, with low inten- 
sity: “It’s made such a deep impression 
on me that I couldn’t shake off its grip 
if I would. That spirit is what I want 
to express on canvas—what I must ex- 
press if I’m to do anything worth while 
—but I’m at a loss for a subject. The 
shadow of war hasn’t yet touched 
America ; her people are still free from 
its sorrows; the war spirit isn’t here. 
How, then, am I to find what I’m look- 
ing for?” 

No one replied. But later, when the 
others had gone up to dress, Mrs. Ber- 
rick spoke to Perry alone. 

“T want you to come down next week 


to spend Sunday with us,” she told him= 
“Just Jim and I and the children. Oh>@ 


yes, and Audrey Ives.” 

“Ives, Ives? Name sounds familiar, 
yet I can’t seem to place it. Not any 
one I know?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” answered 
Mrs. Berrick. “But perhaps you read 
‘The Reaper.’ It was published sey- 
eral years ago.” 

“Oh, a writer!” exclaimed Perry. 
“Yes, I remember the book quite well. 
Every one read it. It struck me as hay- 
ing more depth and power than women 
generally show in their work. A most 
unusual story, too.” 

“She’s an unusual woman,” replied 
Mrs. Berrick. “Very quiet, almost 
aloof, yet she impresses one at times 
with a queer sense.of force. Her quiet- 
ness is something alive, something one 
feels.” 

“Sounds interesting,” smiled Perry. 
“Now, if she were a character in a 
novel, in addition to those attributes; she 
would also be young and beautiful. In 
real life, unfortunately, youth and 
beauty rarely go hand in hand with in- 
tellectuality. The former is too inex- 
perienced, the latter too self-absorbed. 
In other words, dear lady, my curiosity 
has been aroused. Tell me more of this 
Audrey Ives.” 

“Judging from your preferences of 
the past, she really isn’t your type at 

As to age, she might be 
between twenty-five and 
thirty-five. As a matter of fact, she is, 
I believe, about . twenty-eight. One 
would never call Audrey Ives beauti- 
ful, yet her appearance {s decidedly— 
well, unique. I want very much to have 
you meet her.” 

“This is not one of your match- 
making schemes?” questioned Perry. 

“My dear man, no! I gave you up 
as a hopeless matrimonial proposition 
some time ago, and the mere thought of 
a lover in connection with Audrey Ives 
is incompatible.” 
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“You mean that, like so many women 
in whom brain predominates, she is 
emotionally unawakened ?” 

“On the contrary, she impresses me 
as a woman who has had the strength 
to subordinate her emotions to her 
brain. Although she never speaks of it, 
I know that she was very deeply in love 
with Guilbert % 

“Guilbert ?” 

“Her husband,” answered Mrs. Ber- 
rick. “I forgot that you didn’t know. 
She was married about three years ago 
to a young Canadian officer, Captain 
Guilbert Ives. A week after the wed- 
ding, he sailed, and a few months later, 
she received word that he had been 
killed in action. Those, of course, are 
the bare facts. What inner transition 
was caused by those three words, 
‘Killed in action,’ no one, I suppose, 
will ever know.” 

Perry was silent; a far-away expres- 
sion, as of one gazing at some distant 
object, had come into his eyes. 

“After all, life’s a riddle,” philoso- 
phized Mrs. Berrick, “and only when 
Fate has finished spinning her thread, 
do we know the answer.” Another 
pause; then she said briskly, “You'll 
come down next week, Perry?” 

“Yes, of course,” he promised. 

The following Saturday found them 
again seated in the library. The con- 
versation was a bit desultory, for Perry 
was plainly in a state of anticipation. 





The waiting was making him restless, 
and the cup of tea which Mrs. Berrick 
handed him did not serve to allay this 
feeling. 

“Can anything have happened?” he 
questioned. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs, Berrick care- 
lessly. “Jim never comes in to tea. His 
Saturday afternoons are spent in teach- 
ing Dolly and little’ Jim the intricacies 
of ice-boating.” 

“I was referring to Mrs. Ives,” said 
Perry. 


“Oh!” Mrs. Berrick suppressed a 


“The Brooding 


smile. “No doubt she’s immersed in- 
the details of some new plot and has — 
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become completely oblivious to time. I 
forgot to tell her there was to be an- 
other guest, so she may not appear 
until the dinner hour. 
Perry ?” 

Atn exclamation from Perry drew her 
attention to him, and her eyes followed 
his. His gaze had focused on the stairs. 
Audrey Ives stood there; she had 
paused in her descent and was quietly 
observing them. The dense blackness 
of her simple velvet gown seemed to 
merge into the shadows of the age- 
darkened woodwork and become part 
of it. Against her breast hung a curi- 
ously wrought gold cross which stood 
out from its black background. Her 


hair, like smooth, polished ebony, was . 


without a ripple and accentuated the 
ivory tone of her face, a face immobile, 
yet in some subtle way suggesting a na- 
ture of great depth. Shafts of light 
from the great stained-glass window 
behind her seemed to collect about her 
feet in pools of molten ruby’ and 
sapphire, of emerald and gold and ame- 
thyst. 

“Good God, what a picture!” Perry 
exclaimed, half to himself. His 
thoughts were in chaos. Here at last 
was the thing he had been searching for 
—the big idea! But could he ever ac- 
curately portray on canvas the expres- 
sion of that wonderful face, the far- 
away light in those brooding eyes, 
which left one with a sense of sorrow 
and renunciation, of strength and hope, 
all in one? The spirit of sacrifice was 
there, but could he paint it?, Yes, yes, 
he could! He must! He would! It 
was over two years since he had held a 
brush in his hand, and now the old 
surge of desire for work rushed over 
him. He could already see the finished 
result. He sprang to his feet. 

“Don’t!” he cried sharply. 
move!” 

Like a cooling stream, Mrs. Berrick’s 


“Don’t 
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voice flowed through his consciousness : 
“Really, Mrs. Ives, you mustn’t let 
the eccentricities of genius startle you. 
Although Perry doesn’t affect long hair 
and flowing ties, nevertheless he sees 
things through the eyes of an artist. 
Evidently you’ve appealed to his sense 
of the artistic.” 

The matter-of-fact words brought 
Perry abruptly back to earth and to the 
conventional requirements of the mo- 
ment. He gracefully acknowledged the 
introduction, then smiled ingenuously 
as he said: 

“Tt’s quite true—what Mrs. Berrick 
said about your appealing to my ‘artistic 
sense.” You made a wonderful picture 
standing there on the stairs, but aside 
from that—and this struck me most 
. forcibly—was the fact that I saw be- 
fore me in concrete form the symbolic 
idea that I’ve been longing to express. 
So I’m going to ask of you the very 
great favor of allowing me to paint you, 
It'll mean a lot to me,” he added ear- 
nestly. 

Mrs. Berrick’s attention to the tea 
service did not preclude the clear flow 
of her thoughts in another direction. 
How characteristic it was of Perry to 
go directly to the point instead of mak- 
ing senseless excuses or apologies; and 
how equally characteristic of Audrey 
Ives to act as if it were an everyday 
occurrence to have a strange man order 
her not to move! She had not shown 
the slightest trace of 
extraordinary behavior, and had even 
waited an extra moment or so before 
continuing her descent. Such self- 
possession was truly remarkable, but it 
augured an emotional lack that might 
defeat Perry’s ambition. Her refusal 
to pose for him was not only possible, 
but probable; for, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Berrick, it would need a stronger 
incentive than Perry’s ambition to make 
Audrey Ives sacrifice her literary work 
by giving up the requisite hours a day 
to his picture. 


surprise at his 
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As yet Mrs. Ives had not spoken, | 
She had nodded pleasantly to Perry ™ 
and, in passing to her chair, had laid 4% 
her hand lightly on her hostess’ shoul-” 
der, a greeting that had seemed more 
expressive than words. Instead of im- 
mediately answering Perry’s question, 
she now looked contemplatively at him, 
and Perry noticed that her eyes were 
not dark, as he had thought, but a curi- 
ous shade of light brown, almost an 
amber in fact. Encircling the iris were 
tiny black rims which took away that 
appearance of shallowness that light 
eyes so often have, and gave to them 
a deep golden glow. 

“Tf it weren’t for her mouth,” he 
mused, “she might be a carving of ivory 
and gold and ebony, but that blotch of 
red spoils the illusion. With such un- 
usual coloring, she should be beautiful,” 
he went on, ruminating to himself, “and 
still she isn’t. Why? Can it be that 
expression of underlying strength? At 
any rate, her face gains in interest 
whatever it loses in beauty. I must 
paint her!” 

Just then she spoke. Her voice was 
deep toned and very quiet. 

“Yes, I will pose for you,” she said— 
nothing more. 

“Good!” laughed Perry. “And now, 
dear lady,” turning to Mrs. Berrick, 
“I’m going to encroach on our long 
friendship and in turn ask a favor of 
you.” 

“The favor is granted before you ask 
it, Perry, and on you may 
consider this library your studio and 
those stairs the dais for your model. 
Now don’t thank me, for when your 
picture is exhibited, I shall take great 
pleasure in proclaiming the original set- 
ting to be mine. I asked Mrs. Ives to 
come to me for a week, but now I shall 
expect her to extend her visit until the 
picture is finished. A stay in the coun- 
try will do us all good; the children and 
Jim will be delighted. You'll run up to 
town Monday for your paraphernalia?” 


from now 





“No, to-morrow.” Perry’s smile 
robbed his words of their abruptness. 
He looked at Mrs. Ives and added, 
“You see, we want to begin work first 
thing Monday morning.” 

“That was nice of him,” thought 
Mrs. Berrick. ‘Most men would have 
said ‘I’ in referring to their work. 
Nevertheless, he doesn’t realize how 
much she’s giving up to do this for him, 
and she isn’t the kind to speak of it. I 
wonder what made her consent.” 

But Mrs. Berrick’s curiosity was not 
destined to be satisfied at this time. 

The library was turned over to Perry, 
with strict orders to the household that 
under no circumstances must anything 
be disturbed, and from now on this 
room became a sacred precinct which 
no one dared enter during working 
hours. These hours were apt to last 
just as long as the light was good, for 
Perry was an inveterate worker and, 
once started, he completely forgot that 
time existed. 

The first morning, Audrey Ives 
watched his preparations with close at- 
tention. To a professional model, these 
mechanical details would not have been 
of the slightest interest, but to her they 
held the freshness of unfamiliarity. 
During these preliminaries, he kept up 
a good-humored flow of talk, giving the 
reasons for this and that, explaining 
points of technique, throwing out an 
occasional illuminating remark that 
gave Audrey a clearer insight into his 
character. She liked his enthusiasnr 
and thought he looked very boyish in 
his old paint-smudged smock. Also, as 


he finished, she liked the way his gay . 
badinage was replaced by a businesslike» 


air and a decisive “All ready now, Mrs. 
Ives.” 

His absorption was so complete that 
the first intrusion seemed but a matter 
of moments. It came in the form of an 
obsequious servant with a tray, who ex- 
plained that madam had thought they 


te 


Spirit 
would be less disturbed if lunch were 
served to them in here. 

Perry looked perplexed. 

“Lunch! Why, what time is it?” 

“Half after one, Sir,’ replied the 
man. 

Perry turned a contrite face to Mrs. 
Ives. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “You’ve 
been standing there for almost three 
hours! How beastly of me to forget 
you! But why didn’t you say some- 
thing? You must be almost ex- 
hausted.” He looked at her anxiously. 

“Only a little tired,” she replied. 
“The pose really wasn’t hard — just 
standing. I’ve often done nearly as 
much at my dressmaker’s.” 

But he was not satisfied and looked 
at her from time to time to see that she 
was doing the meal justice. He picked 
out the choicest hits of guinea fowl and 
the tenderest lettuce hearts for her, then. 
insisted that she drink a large cup of 
steaming coffee. 

“Tt’ll bring back your strength,” he 
explained. 

She smiled at his solicitude and, to 
please him, ate what he put before her 
and drank the cup of coffee. She knew 
his consgience would be easier if he 
imagined that his treatment was helping 
her, so when she had finished, she said: 

“That was good, and the coffee—it 
gives one a feeling of renewed energy, 
doesn’t it? But when do we resume 
work on the picture?” 

“To-morrow morning, and not then 
unless you promise to rest every half 
hour, or even oftener, if necessary.” 

She protested, but he remained obdu- 
rate. 

“Promise,” he insisted. “I can’t let 
you go on with this if you’re going to 
get all tired out, and I never can re- 
member anything when I’m painting, 
so you must remind me.” 

Rather than argue, she promised, 

Time passed, and the picture neared 
completion; also, as the servant con- 
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tinued to appear each day with a tray, 
lunching together in the library became 
an established custom. At first, during 
these daily periods of intimacy, Audrey 
remained aloof. She impressed Perry 
as an onlooker at life rather than one 
who took an active part, and it was 
the same in their conversations. Her 
remoteness was nothing definite, merely 
something one felt .rather than saw. 
She seemed to enjoy hearing Perry talk 
and skillfully drew him out, but al- 
though she was always attentive, there 
were times when he was vividly aware 
of that quietness of which Mrs. Ber- 
rick had spoken—not mere bodily quiet- 
ness, but a cryptic stillness of the soul 
such as one experiences in the cool dim- 
ness of an empty cathedral. And then 
that look in her eyes 

But gradually the magnetism that 
Perry unconsciously exerted on every 
one had its effect on her and, instead 
of being listened to, he found himself, 
more and more often, in the role of 
auditor. The breadth and scope of her 
knowledge amazed him, and her occa- 
sional comments on people and life in 
general showed an understanding of 
human nature that made him feel 
strangely young and _ inexperienced. 
Then he thought of “The Reaper” and 
wondered how he could have been sur- 
prised at the flexibility and depth of the 
brain of its author. She had never men- 
tioned her work, and he had forgotten 
Now he questioned he 
Had she written anything since? 

“T haven’t completed anything,” 
replied evasively. 

“Surely you’re not going to rest on 
your laurels?” he persisted. “Such 
worth-while work as ‘The Reaper’ 
should be followed by equally worth- 
while work. I hate to think of your 
giving up. It seems so incompatible 
with what I’ve seen of you.” 

“T’ve almost finished my new book; 
so, you see, the desertion is only tem- 
porary.” 


its existence. 


she 


The reason for her evasive 
dawned on Perry suddenly. 

“Can you forgive me for what ] 
said?” he exclaimed. “My only ex- 
cuse is that it never occurred to me that 
any one could be so unselfish. If I were 
asked to stop work on this picture—— 
Why did you do it?’ he insisted ab 
ruptly. 

“Because I saw what it meant to 
you,” she explained, “and as my last 
book brought me recognition, it seemed 
only fair that you, also, should have the 
chance you wanted. The delay will 
make but little difference to me—to 
you, who knows? You must paint your 
big picture before it is too late.” 

“Too late! Why do you say that? 
Why should‘a delay mean any more to 
me than to you?” 

“No reason, and yet—I can’t ex- 
plain, but I felt that there must be none, 
that the time was short.” 

Do our subconscious minds some- 
times perceive the shadow of coming 
events before ourselves can see 
them ? 

A short time later, those strange 
words of Audrey’s came back to Perry 
as he read his morning Times, for 
across the front page were large head- 
lines, announcing the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations between America and 
Germany. Of course he, like every one 
else, had been expecting just such an 
prepared 


when he ac- 


we 


innouncement. and so was 
oretically. But 


in print as a state 


for it—th« 
tually saw the word 
ment of.fact, he received a severe jolt, 
as did the rest of breakfasting America 
upon opening its morning papers. 

“This means war!” was the universal 
exclamation, and—again theoretically— 
it was the universal belief, yet no one 
could think of war as a fact, for the 
American mind does not apprehend 
danger until brought face to face 
with it. 

In New York recruiting stations 
sprang up overnight, and like a great 
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hive, the city buzzed with the talk and 
activities of war without fully compre- 
hending just what it was buzzing about. 
The slouch of Sixth Avenue, the swag- 
ger of Broadway, the saunter of Fifth 
Avenue, all paused momentarily to lis- 
ten to the impassioned words of khaki- 
clad figures and free-speech orators of 
the soap box, alike; then, after cheer- 
ing, hissing, or remaining passively in- 
different, as the case might be, they 
moved on. How could any of this sort 
of thing affect them?” 

“This means war!” said Perry, look- 
ing up from his paper. Before him he 
saw a long stretch of shell-torn roads, 
charred, blackened ruins, mangled 
bodies. To him, war meant death! 

“Yes,” said Audrey. Before her rose 
a specter of the past—an endless stretch 
of waiting, then—blackness. To her, 
war meant death to the man one 
loved! 

But she must not allow her thoughts 
to go backward. She would never have 
to go through it again, thank God! For 
those women whose turn was yet to 
come, she had a feeling of infinite pity 
—they had so much to lose—but for 
herself she was glad, because she had 
lost all. Her turn was past! Her suf- 
fering was behind her, and she must 
look ahead, always ahead! There 
would be work, much work to be done. 
If the road of her future was barren, at 
least it was smooth, and she would have 
no new cross to bear. 

“The picture will soon “be finished ?” 
she asked. 

The words brought an odd sense of 
loss to her, but the subject seemed to 
link her more securely to these~tran- 
sient weeks of restful seclusion which 
had taken her out of herself, made her 
less introspective, more susceptible to 
surrounding influences. The thought 
of that room, with its flickering lights, 
its glowing logs, of this man, with his 
rumpled hair and paint-stained fingers, 
working there silently, brought peace 
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and temporary forgetfulness of the 
bareness of life. “ 

“Yes,” answered Perry. “And what- 
ever I have accomplished, I owe to your 
goodness in helping me. I feel sure 
that at last I’ve done a feally fine thing, 
When I look at my canvas, instead of 
the wet paint, you are there. I can 
almost see you breathe sometimes. 
That’s why I asked you not to look at 
it until I had finished. I want to see 
how it strikes you for the first time.” 

“You overrate my value both as a 
critic and a model. Without talent, the 
most inspiring subject would serve no 
better than a lay figure. If I had failed, 
sooner or later you would have found 
your inspiration in some other form, 
for the true artist will always find some 
way of expressing the idea he wishes 
to express. What that idea is in this 
instance, I don’t know, but isn’t it true 
that you’ve painted some fundamental 
idea embodied in me, rather than just 
a portrait of me?” 

“Well, wouldn’t that prove my con- - 
tention that I could have done nothing 
without you?” 

“No, I don’t think so. You forget 
that there’s nothing new, no human 
trait unique to the individual. What is 
in one will be found in another to a 
greater or less degree—latent, perhaps, 
but still there.” 

“Latent—that’s just the trouble!” he 
ejaculated. “If I’d waited another 
year, I might have found without diffi- 
culty what now seems practically non- 
existent. But it might then be too late, 
to quote your own words. You mustn't 
belittle the value of your sacrifice.” 

“Very well,” she smiled. To herself 
she thought, “What can he have found 
in me that he couldn’t find in others?” 

When Perry showed Audrey Ives 
his picture, he felt almost like an ama- 
teur exhibiting his first work, so fearful 
was he that, after all, he might not 
have accomplished what he believed he 
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had, that perhaps his enthusiasm had 
blinded him to all defects. 

If some conventional word of praise 
should fall from her lips But her 
poignant silence reassured him. He 
drew near and stood silently beside her. 
Her eyes did not leave the picture, but 
she raised her hand, and he felt the 
firm, strong pressure of her fingers as 
they curved to his arm. It was the first 
time she had ever touched him, the first 
hint of anything personal in their re- 
lationship. 

“You've painted something in my 
soul,” she said simply, “and yet I don’t 
know what it is. I see myself, but I 
feel something else sweeping over me, 
a feeling that would carry all before it, 
I think. Tell me, what is it?” 

The greatness of a picture does not 
lie so much in its appeal to the eye as in 
its appeal to the emotions. It must not 
only express something, but must also 
make one feel that something. To 
Perry, Audrey’s words meant far more 


than any expression of praise. He 
drew a deep breath of relief as he an- 
swered: 

“T’ve 


named it ‘The Brooding 


Spirit.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” she exclaimed softly; then 
turned to look at him. Her eyes seemed 
to glow between their heavy lashes, and 
he noticed again the black rims encir- 
cling fhe golden iris. For the first time, 
the artist in him became subservient to 
the man. He 
and wondered why, during 
days together, he had not realized that 
she was the one woman, the only 
woman, he had ever wanted. He was 
vividly aware of her hand, still on his 
arm, and he wanted to tell her that he 
loved her, had always loved her. But 
even as the words came to him, her 
aloofness, which had momentarily 
lifted, again descended like a 
tween them, and he dared not speak; 
he was afraid to touch her. The mo- 
ment of revelation had been so transi- 


saw her in a new light 


their 


long 


veil be- 


tory that, as she turned from him with 
some commonplace, he found himself ~ 
wondering if it had ever been. Yet the © 

effect had not passed, for he felt shaken 

and confused; a sensation almost of 

numbness crept over him. When he 

roused himself from this state of leth- 

argy, he was alone. Later, he learned 

that Mrs. Ives had gone back to New 

York. 

“She received a message—from her 
publishers, I believe she said—and had 
to go into town immediately,” Mrs. 
Berrick explained. ‘Now that the pic- 
ture is completed, I dare say she feels 
that her work must be resumed without 
further delay. But for the life of me, 
I can’t understand why she ever gave 
it up to help you, Perry.” Mrs. Ber- 
rick shook her head at him in a puzzled 
fashion. 

“The instincts of a good Samaritan, 
perhaps,” Perry suggested. 

Mrs. Berrick looked unconvinced. 

“Pshaw! That’s no reason,” was her 
crisp retort. “We don’t go in for 
quixotic charity these days. If one 
could judge her by the motives of the 
ordinary woman, I should say that you 
had charmed her the way you have the 
rest of us. But Audrey Ives being 
‘charmed’ is too utterly absurd even to 
think of. It would take something 
much and deeper than that to 


move 


bigger 
her.” 
Perry knew 


ause he wanted her so much, he was 


that this was so, and be- 


into despair by the thought of 
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thrown 
her inaccessibility. seemed im- 
pregnable to emotion. During the en- 
suing weeks, this thought became an 
insurmountable wall, and although he 
knew her address, he made no effort to 
see her. He felt it would be useless. 
She was the one woman in the world 
he wanted, and she had plainly shown 


‘him that she cared nothing for him. 


After their weeks together, she had 
not even troubled to say good-by. The 
days seemed interminable, and he found 












he 


“himself wondering how he was going to 


endure life without her. 

“T’m a fool!” he told himself angrily 
over and over, but he continued to suf- 
fer agonies. 

And then, on April sixth, came the 
declaration that caused so many differ- 
ent emotions. At last America’ was at 
war with Germany! In a few hours 
the wires all over the world were buzz- 
ing, and as the news flashed from con- 
tinent to continent, it ran the whole 
gamut of human feeling. There were 
cheers, prayers of thankfulness and re- 
newed hope, curses, rage, fear, stoic 
indifference. 

To Perry, this news brought a sense 
of relief after what seemed to him end- 
less days of suffering. Here, at least, 
was one definite thing in the general 
chaos and uncertainty of his thoughts. 
He did not know just how it was going 
to affect him, but as he was a part of 
America—infinitesimal, to be sure, 
when compared to the whole, but still 
a part—he felt that what affected her 
could nét leave him untouched. He 
had come home intending to take up his 
art again, but now his painting seemed 
of secondary importance beside this 
new issue. He had looked forward to 
the exhibition of his picture with a 
sense of pleasurable anticipation. But 
when the time came, he did not go near 


the galleries and read the glowing press 
comments almost with indifference. 

The expressions of praise varied with 
the individual, but all were unanimous 
when they came to the title. What did 


it mean? “The Brooding Spirit”— 
what was it? No one knew. 

Perry’s mail was flooded with notes 
of congratulation from his many 
friends. 

All this extra mail was a bore, he 
thought, as he glanced carelessly over 
it one morning. He was about to toss 
it all aside when a square white en- 
velope caught his eye. Although the 
writing was unfamiliar, he knew in- 


The Broodin od % Spirit 


stinctively that it was from Mrs. Ives. 


He sat for some time looking at it be- 
fore it occurred to him to read what 
was inside. His hands were not quite 
steady, and he opened it very slowly. 
She had written but a few words, ask- 
ing him to dine with her the following 
Tuesday at eight. 

His inertia disappeared, and for the 
first time in weeks, he felt that life 
held some definite course for him. His 
ideas seemed to be taking shape, crys- 
tallizing, solidifying. In five days he 
would see her again, and then 

Mrs. Ives’ apartment was in East 
Sixty-third Street, and as Perry entered 
the building on Tuesday evening, he 
tried to picture what her home would be 
like. But his imagination had not pre- 
pared him for the room into which he 
was shown. It was large and softly 
lighted, a room of exquisite colors. 
Warm grays mingled with soft greens 
and mauves. Here and there, against 
the gleam of wonderful old mahogany, 
a touch of ivory color stood out. Some- 
times it was a bit of carving; again, an 
antique ecclesiastical embroidery, yel- 
lowed with age; and everywhere were 
bowls of violets diffusing the fragrance 
of spring. Perry had éxpected a touch 
of austerity, of asceticism, and, instead, 
he found soft, glowing beauty. What 
a room! What a room! It brought 
hope to his heart, for it expressed a 
side of this woman he loved which he 
had not dreamed she possessed. He 
looked closer. There were a number 
of unusual water colors, several etch- 





_ings by Whistler, a really remarkable 


copy of Corot’s “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” and, at the further end, an 
open grand piano. Ah! He had not 
known that she played. 

Then came a step that he remem- 
bered. He turned to greet her. 

Always before, she had worn black, 
but to-night she was dressed in green. 

“Like sea foam,” he thought. 

About her bare throat lay a strand 
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of pearls, against the blackness of her 
+ hair, a single waxy camellia, one of 
those he had sent her that afternoon. 
The color of her gown brought out a 
warmth in her face which black had 
subdued, and he suddenly realized that 
she was the most beautiful creature he 
had ever looked at. 

During the evening, they talked of 
many things—art, literature, politics, 
war. She became thoughtful. 

“What about your next picture?” she 
questioned. 

“I don’t know,” he replied slowly. 
“There may never be another picture.” 

“You mean ~ 

“The war, yes.’ 

“You're going?” 

“Yes, I’m going.” 

He had not said this before even to 
himself, but with the words came the 
realization that he had known it ever 
since reading her note. 

“T felt that you would, and—yes, I 
am glad.” She got up, moved toward 
the piano. ‘Would you care to hear 
me play?” she asked. 

“Very much.” 

She glanced 
music. 

“Ts there anything you’re particularly 
fond of ?” 

“T’d rather hear something of your 
own choosing,” he replied, moving to a 
seat in the shadow where he could 
watch her face. 

She began to play something medi- 
tative, yet quaintly melodious. 

“Bach,” he thought, and listened at 
tentively, a look of pleasure on his face. 

After that she drifted from one com- 
poser to another, while Perry lay back 
in his chair with half-closed eyes that 
never left the face before him. 

But what was this thing that began 


, 


idly through some 


with the deep, powerful chords of a Te 


Deum? Ah, she was improvising! 

The chords slowly changed, lost their 
austerity, melted into a tender harmony 
of halting cadences which gradually be- 


Ains 


came more sustained, intensified 

the ebb and flow of sympathy, passion) 

despair. The movement quickened,= 
swelled, and deepened in a storm of | 
emotion. It seemed like the outpouring 

of a soul battling with Fate. Which 

would conquer? The notes suddenly 

broke Off as if snapped in two—then 

settled into the first chords of the Te 

Deum. 

But these, too, stopped abruptly, for 
Perry, stumbling to his feet, had caught 
the hands of the player from the keys 
and held them close within his own. 

“Don’t end it that way! It seemed 
to be taking you from me!” he ex 
plained unsteadily, and as she made no 
reply, he continued: “Can’t you see 
what you mean to me, have meant to 
me for weeks? Oh, Audrey, I love 
you!” He bent and kissed her hands, ’ 
the backs, the palms, each finger, mur- 
muring brokenly, “I love you! I love 
you!” 

Still she said nothing, and her re 
moteness seemed almost ominous, like 
those unfinished chords. The silence 
became unendurable—a thing to be 
broken at any costs. 

“Audrey, speak to me! Can’t you’ 
care enough for me to be my wife? For 
a moment your music bared your heart, 
and I thought it called to me. Was I 
mistaken? Dear one, answer me! An- 
swer me!” 

“T don’t know,” she replied with soft 
pushed him 
“T don't 


vehemence, and gently 
from her, repeating slowly, 
know.” 

She moved toward a French window 
opening on a small balcony. 

“I want to be by myself for a few 
moments,.to think,” she said and passed 
out. 

The street below was silent, but the 
sounds of Fifth Avenue a block away 
made a dim whir through the soft May 
darkness. _ Overhead the stars shone 
serenely, far removed from all earthly 
turmoil. 
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“Oh, to be like one of those!” Audrey 
lifting her face toward 
them. “But perhaps they, too, are filled 
with human strife—who knows?” . 

Her thoughts went back to the man 
inside. Why had this happened, why ? 
She had believed that she was through 
with love, that her future lay straight 
and unswerving before her—a future 
to be filled with work, with the intel- 
lectual joys of the mind, untouched by 
the warmer joys of the heart. And 
now—a disturbing influence had crept 
in, had been creeping in for weeks. To- 
night it had culminated, and she found 
that she was not sure of anything. Was 
it true that with her music she had 
shown him her heart? Did she. love 
this man? Yes, yes! But did she care 
enough for him to endure the agony of 
losing him after a brief period.of hap- 
piness? Was it not easier to forego 
love than to live again through that 
aftermath of suffering? The questions 
crowded upon her, but no answers 
came. Out of the past rang the three 
words, “Killed in action,” and although 
the night was warm, she shivered as if 
chilled. 

“Oh, Guilbert, I do want happiness !” 
she whispered, and the thought came to 
her that there was only one thing stand- 
ing in the way of its attainment—the 
war! She had sacrificed all to that once 
before; why should she do it again? 
Perry was thirty-four. He did not have 
to go; 
But to her it would mean everything. 

“Well, why not?” she asked herself 
fiercely and stepped toward the win- 
dow, then hesitated. Involuntarily her 
thoughts had turned backward and once 
again she heard those last words of 


what was one man more or less? 


























Guilbert’s, spoken when she had been 
near the breaking point: 
“Remember, girl, you’re the wife of 
a soldier!” . ; 
Strength returned to her and, hold- 
ing her head high, she stepped inside. 
Perry was sitting where she had left 
him, his head bowed, and he did not be- 
come aware of her proximity until he 
felt her hand on his hair. He looked 
up, startled from his mood of abstrac- 
tion, then rose and stood before her. 
“Will it make so much difference— 
to know there is some one waiting ?” she 
asked. 
“All the difference between life and 
death,” he answered simply. 
She moved toward him, and his arms 
went out to her and drew her closer. 
Moments later, he murmured: 
“With ‘you to: live for, nothing can 


happen. Your love will carry me 
through, sweetheart.” 
She recoiled as if struck. What 


strange chance had put those words in 
Perry’s mouth? Must she forever be 
haunted by some specter of the past? 

“Your love will carry me through!” 

Guilbert, too, had said that. Her 
love! But it hadri’t! It hadn’t! 

“Audrey, dear one, what is it?” 

Perry’s voice brought her back to 
reality. 

“He must never know,” she thought. 
“He, at least, must be free from all 
doubts.” 

The old grinding fear had returned 
to her heart, but on the face she lifted 
to his he could see only happiness. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “my love will 
carry you through.” 

Over the land the spirit of sacrifice 
was brooding. 

























Two SONNETS 


By Salomon de la Selva 


In the Country 


IL—THE WIND. 


IND in the city makes a different sound, 
A wistful, uninquisitive, shy noise, 
But here it is an all-commanding voice 
Not to be borne with, lording all around. 
am no leaf to tell it what I know, 
am no flower’s breath to go its way, 
do not want to gossip or to play, 
came to rest and to put by all woe— 


But this will drive me mad! Is there no one 
Can preach this heathen thing to quietness? 
Has it no mother that can hush it? Soon 

I will forget I am a forlorn man 

And give it fight, a sorry business, 

But it may teach it pipe a proper tune. 


II.—SUMMONS RECALLED, 


I will go back to places where men live, 

To city streets where nothing ever ends 
And, despite beggaries of foes and friends, 
Nothing is asked that it were death to give; 
But here the earth, the waters, and:the sky— 
Sap in the trees ascending, clouds a-wing— 
Call at all hours for too dear a thing 

And the soul answers, unafraid to die. 


I cannot keep it back, or the flesh even: 

Spirit and body seem no longer mine, 

And all of me is but remembered death; 

For surely once I was the blue of heaven 

And even now I catch a tang of wine 

Under my tongue, and breathe rose-scented breath! 
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O you love me?” he asked. 

D “T adore you!” she answered. 

He drew his arms closer about 
her for an instant. Then, holding her 
off and putting his two hands on either 
side of her face, he looked long at her 
—at the meek dove’s eyes and the ten- 
der, trembling lips, realizing suddenly 
her immense capacity for suffering. 

“You’re not sorry?” he asked. 

She smiled wanly and shook her 
head, 

“No,” she said, “not 
I—I’m frightened.” 

He drew her to him 
stroked her hair soothingly. 

“There is nothing to be frightened 
about,” ‘he said gently. “Everything 
has been managed perfectly.” 

“But—if he should ever find out!” 
She whispered the words; she dared 
not say them aloud. 


sorry. But 


again and 


He smiled on her reassuringly. 

“He won't,” he answered. “Not a 
soul knows we are here. The servants 
have been sent away. It’s impossible 
that we should be discovered. You 
mustn’t worry any more about it. You 
do too much worrying.” 

“I—I can’t help it sometimes, Hu- 
bert,” she said, with a little plaintive 
gesture. 

He leaned over her, and his voice 
shook with the intensity of his passion. 
“Come to 
We'll go away~” 


“Comerto me!” he said. 
me—for always! 
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She shook her head. She could not 


look at him. 


“I—I can’t,” she pleaded. “You 
know I can’t. I couldn’t ever stand the 
scandal. I couldn’t live through it! 


” 





And then there are the children 
He brushed the matter aside. 
“We'll go away,” he said, “for a long 





time. I'll make you forget . 
She shook her head again. 
“T can’t,” she said wearily. “We’ve 


gone over all that before.” 

He made a gesture of impatience and 
would have continued, but she held up 
her hand. 

“Please,” she said with finality, and 
he desisted. Then, womanlike, ‘she re- 
newed the discussion herself. 

“It’s not that I don’t love you,” she 
whispered plaintively. “You know 
that. But there are the children! I— 
I’m not a very good mother as it is.” 
She stopped speaking and sobbed softly 
on his shoulder. 

The chill night air, with its warning 
hint of the dawn, came in through the 
windows. She shivered slightly, and he 
wrapped her cloak closer about her. 
He looked out at the slowly graying 
street. 

“You must go now, dearest,” he said 
at last. “It'll be light soon. Kiss me 
again.” 

They stood long together in a close 
embrace. When he loosened his hold, 
she began to tremble again. 










“Oh, Hubert,” she said, “you don’t 
think he could ever learn of this? He 
is so terrible! I’m so afraid!” 

Hubert Gibbs’ eyes darkened. 

“He’s not cruel to you?” he asked, 
with a sudden quickening of the pulse. 

“No,” she answered, “not cruel, but 
he’s very often unkind. And if he 
knew of this Her frightened eyes 
completed the sentence. 

“He suspects nothing,’ Hubert reas- 
sured her. 

She tapped with her fingers medi- 
tatively on his arm. 

“No, I don’t suppose so, and yet— 
there was once a time—he said some- 
thing that made me wonder ss 

“What was that?” he asked quickly. 

She weighed her words carefully. 

“He said to me, once when I had 
come in from a walk with you, ‘If you 
were ever to shame me, if you were 
ever to do anything to bring dishonor 
upon me or upon my children, I would 
find for you the cruelest punishment 
that has even been known in the 
world!” 

Hubert laughed lightly. _ 

“Pooh! An empty boast! The puer- 
ile bragging of a coward! You're too 
clever to be fooled by that sort of talk. 
He tried to bully you—that’s all. He 
wants to keep you afraid of him.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, but he could see 
that she doubted. 

“T wish I could make you surer that 
I can protect you!” They were silent 
for a moment. “Now you must go,” 
he said to her again. 

She put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Hubert,” she said gravely, “I’m 
afraid of John. It terrifies me to think 
that he might find out about this— 
about us! Promise me, by the love you 
bear me, that you'll never breathe a 
word of this to any one—to any one at 
all.” 

“My dear!” he protested. 
could you think that I 5 

“No, but promise me,” she insisted. 


“How 


He put his own hands over hers, 7 
“TI promise you,” he said, “that I 
die rather than let any one know abou 

—last night !” 

Then she left him. 

She saw no one on her way home but 
a man who ran swiftly past her with 
his hat over his eyes. She saw with 
relief that it was not her husband. She 
let herself in with her latchkey and 
went quietly upstairs. Outside her hus. 
band’s room, she paused with her hand 
over her heart, a terrible dread taking 
possession of her that he might have 
returned home unexpectedly. 

She pushed the door a little wider 
open, and saw that the room was empty, 
the bed untouched. She breathed 4 
sigh of relief. 

She took off her cloak in her own 
room, and then she made her way up 
to the nursery, where the children were 
sleeping. She looked very tired and 
worn in the gray light of dawn as she 
bent over their cribs. Bobby stirred 
restlessly in his sleep; Peggy slept um 
concernedly. She crept downstairs 
again, and sat in a chair by the window, 
her hands idle in her lap, waiting til 
the servants should be stirring. 

All morning she ‘was very restless, 
When John came home, around twelve, 
she was still moving vaguely about the 
house, picking up something here, put 
ting down another thing there, without 
interest or design. Her husband was 
in excellent humor. 

“There was an interesting murder 
last night, Grace,” he announced, as 
they sat down to luncheon. 

“Yes,” she said absently. 
busy cutting up Bobby’s meat. 

John shook out his napkin and 
helped himself generously from the 
platter before him. 

“Jim Duffield was murdered last 
night—hit on the head with a crow 
bar or something—in his apartment.” 

“Oh, how horrible!” she murmured, 


She was 
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Ts she wiped a crumb from Peggy’s 


mouth. 

“Yes, it was a foul trick,” said John 
with relish. “He evidently hadn’t much 
chance, though he’d made quite a strug- 
gle. They think they’d quarreled, and 
then the man pretended to be leaving, 
and when Duffield’s back was turned, 
stole up on him and landed him one 
with a bludgeon.” 

“John,” she pleaded. 
children !” 

“Damn the children!” he ejaculated 
roughly. She looked up in faint pro- 
test. “Can’t I say what I like at my 
own table? Have I got to be muzzled 
just because those brats are here?” He 
threw himself back petulantly in his 
chair. 

“T1l—T'll send them 
agreed hastily. “Take 
dears, and go out to Mary. 
you your lunch,” 

But when they were gone, John be- 

came moody and would not talk very 
much. ‘ 
“T wouldn’t have said anything about 
it,” he exclaimed pettishly, “but I 
thought you’d be interested. They’re 
talking about nothing else downtown. 
There’s a rumor that the police are 
going to make an arrest that will startle 
people.” 

Grace was more interested in the fate 
of Duffield. 

“Did no one hea 


1 
there 


The 


“Please! 


away,” she 
your plates, 
She'll give 


r the quarrel?” she 


| sey 
asked Vas 


him?” 


no one to help 


John leaned forward with a return 
of interest. 

“That’s the devilish part of it. His 
housekeeper heard the racket and didn’t 
go down—thought it was none of her 
Didn’t know, of course, that 
the man would kill Jim. They say, if 
she’d gone down when she first heard 


business, 


the noise, the thing would never have 
happened.” 


Grace pressed her hands together. 











“Oh, the poor woman!” she mur- 
mured. 

A little later, John flung down his 
napkin and hurried off downtown for 
more news. 

She sat for a long time with the 
empty plates before her. Why should 
this murder trouble her so? She knew 
the murdered man-only by sight. There 
was no reason why she should feel more 
than a casual pity, and yet it persisted 
in her mind. It seemed so horrible— 
dying like that, without a chance, yet 
knowing that help was within call. And 
the woman—what must she feel? The 
woman who had had it in her power to 
save him and did not! 

When John came in that night, there 
was an excited flush on his face. The 
children were not with them for din- 
ner, and-John reveled in the details of 
the crime. She tried to stop him. 

“Don’t tell me any more, John! 
I can’t stand it!” 

He laughed a little. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I thought you’d 
be interested. You know the man I 
spoke about this morning—the one who 
was suspected? Well, the police ar- 
rested him to-day. It’s a friend of 
yours.” 


[— 


A strange thrill of horror went 
through her. 
“Who is it?” she asked. She felt 


that her lips were growing white. 
“They’ve got the dead open and shut 
on him,” John continued. “They say 
there’s not a doubt in the world but that 
he did it!” 
“Who?” 
me!” 
“Hubert Gibbs. 
field in the afternoon. 
and then he came back Why, 
what’s the matter? You’re white as a 
sheet! I say, Mary!” He started to 
call the waitress. 
With a supreme effort, she pulled 
herself together. 


she panted. “Who? Tell 
He was with Duf- 


They quarreled 

















“Never mind,” she said. “I’m all 
right. Tell me what you know.” 

John settled himself back in his chair. 

“You’re quite sure you want to hear 
it?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes!” she insisted. 
hear it!” 

He took up the thread of his story. 

“Well, as I said, they quarreled in 
the afternoon at the club. No one 
seems to know just what it.was about. 
They think it was over the head of 
some woman. Duffield had made a 
slighting remark about some one. As I 
Say, no one seems to know what it was 
about, but, anyway, they quarreled, and 
Gibbs threatened him. Joe Morgan was 
at Duffield’s apartment until twelve- 
thirty or thereabouts. Then he left. In 
the street, he passed a man he thought 

‘was Gibbs. He sang out: ‘Hello, 
Gibbs!’ but Gibbs didn’t answer. He 
walked off, and when Morgan looked 
back, he saw Gibbs go up to the door 
of the apartment and slip in as if he’d 
been waiting for the chance. Morgan 
thought it was queer, but it was late, 
and he didn’t think he’d better go back. 
In fact, he didn’t think anything more 
of it until the news came out this morn- 
ing. Then he remembered, and he told 
the police. 

“They made investigations and found 
that Gibbs had sent both his servants 
away for the night—gave ’em money 
to go. They’d found a watch charm 
in Duffield’s apartment. This after- 
noon it was identified as Gibbs’, 
There’s not a doubt that he was there! 
They'll convict him as easily as that!” 
He snapped his fingers in the air. 

Grace was leaning forward. Her 
mouth was dry, and she found diffi- 
culty in forming her words. 

“But what time was the murder com- 
mitted? At just what time?” 

John reflected. 

“Between one and two, probably. It 
couldn’t have been before twelve-thirty, 
because Morgan’ didn’t leave till then. 


“IT must 


The doorman saw him go—said 
night to him, in fact. Gibbs came th 
and killed Duffield at one o'clock, a 
near as they can figure. The house! 
keeper discovered the body and callej 
the janitor at six. He’d been dead sey. 
eral hours then My God! What 
are you laughing at?” 

“I can’t help it!” she sobbed, he 
voice breaking hysterically. She could 
not hide her relief at his words. “Oh 
it wasn’t Hubert Gibbs—I’m sure i 
wasn’t! He wasn’t the man Mr. Mor 
gan saw! It will all come out that ther 
was another man! Hubert wasnt 
there!” 

John laughed cynically. 

“He won't get off unless, things look 


. . . 
a little better for him than they do noy, 


Not unless some one appears who saw 
him somewhere else. Unless it’s proved 
that he actually couldn’t have done it, 
they’ll hang him high as Haman! Why, 
they’ve proof positive! You see, hed 
even let his servants go. Looks as if 
he’d planned it all out ahead of time.” 

“He didn’t!” she protested. “He 
didn’t do it!” 

John looked at her keenly. 

“You seem to be pretty sure,” he said. 
“How do you know he didn’t do it?” 

“T know,” she insisted, more faintly. 
She stirred uneasily under John's 
steady gaze. “He couldn’t have done it, 
you see.” John’s gaze grew harder. 
“He—he wouldn’t do such a thing,” she 
finished lamely. 

John shoved back his chair noisily. 

“You’d never get a jury to believe 
that on the evidence they’ve got. Its 
a sure thing that he’s done for—unless 
a miracle saves him!” 


She lay awake all that night, think 


ing. She thought of her careful up 
bringing, of her seven years of respect 
able married life, of her position, of her 
influence, and of her children. And 
then she thought of Hubert alone @ 
prison, in jeopardy of his life. 
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» John’s words haunted her, “Unless 
some one appears who saw Gibbs some- 
where else, they'll hang him!” Who 
but she knew that he had not been at 
Duffield’s apartment that night? Who 
but she knew that he had spent the 
night in his own home? It was for her 
sake that he had supplied the damning 
evidence against himself in the matter 
of the servants. It was only too true 
that he had quarreled with Duffield in 
the afternoon. He had mentioned it 
casually. But he had talked more about 
how safe they were from detection. 
He had sent his servants away in order 
to protect her good name, and now it 
would be used against him. 

“I’ve managed it perfectly,” he had 
said. “Not a squl knows we are here.” 

That was the*horrible part. There 
were only the two of them who knew— 
he, the accused man, and she, the faith- 
less wife! They alone knew that he 
had not been at the Duffield apartment. 

Would Hubert tell? Would he re- 
main silent? Faced with the awful 
prospect of death at the hangman’s 
hands, would he tell? And if he did 
not, and the real murderer was not 
apprehended, would not she have to 
come forward with her evidence? 

“T shall have to tell,” she told her- 
self. “Then John will know — every 
one will know!” 

She was not by nature brave, and the 
thought was terror to her. Every in- 
being fought against the 
She dreaded the odium of 
public censure; she dreaded 
the wrath of the big man who was her 
husband. And there were her children 
to consider. 

“But I can’t let Hubert die!” she told 
herself with scorn. 

She debated the matter night and day 
during the next week. 

“IT will tell soon,” she said, but she 
was weak and she kept putting it off. 

“If Hubert keeps still, it’ll be time 
enough to tell when I see that the real 


stinct of her 
exposure, 
more vet 
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murderer will not be discovered,” was 
at length her decision. “They must find 
the real culprit soon.” 

So she deluded herself with false 
hopes. She read the newspapers with 
feverish haste. The coward in her 
dreaded to open them each morning, 
but they were always the same. Noth- 
ing was said about her. More alarming 
proofs had been found—a threatening 
letter to Duffield from Gibbs, a foot- 
print near the house that was the size of 
his—and still the prisoner kept silence. 
The papers commented upon his cool- 
ness, and the world marveled. 

- Grace longed to go to the prison, but 
fear held her back. Twice she had 
walked down and looked at its gray, 
forbidding walls. She told herself that 
they would not let her see Hubert, but 
it was really cowardice that held her 
back. ' 

“He is innocent!” she kept saying to 
herself. “The innocent do not die! 
The real culprit will be found.” 

And gradually, as Hubert said noth- 
ing, she began to grow calmer. Then, 
early one morning, in the still light of 
dawn, a sentence Hubert had once said 
came back to her, “I promise you I will 
die rather than tell!” It came to her 
very clearly in the gray dawn that 
Hubert would keep his promise. That 
was what his silence meant. He would 
not even appeal to her to save him! He 
would carry her secret with him to the 
grave! Now the time when she 
must disclose the truth. From no one 


was 


else would it come. 

She dressed that morning with a new 
firmness. At breakfast she sent the 
children away early. 

“John,” she said when they had left, 
“there’s nothing new, is there? The 
murderer has not been discovered ?” 

He put down his paper with an angry 
frown. 

“Why do you persist in believing that 
Gibbs didn’t do it? They’ve got it 
proved a dozen times! There isn’t a 
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shadow of a doubt about it! Why do 
you defend him like this? Are you in 
love with him?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

John started. Grace met his eyes un- 
moved. 

“IT know he didn’t do it,’ she con- 
tinued. 

John gripped his chair with both 
hands. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“Because—because ” She = fal- 
tered. Her courage wavered. Again 
the coward in her rebelled. 

John leaned across the table. The 
lines about his mouth were deep and 
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and inquire if there’s any news, Y¢ 
considered, I suppose, what this y 

mean to me—having your name! 
brought in. I don’t suppose you want 
it known what you've done or you'd 
have told before. He—that is Gibbs” 
—he experienced a difficulty in bring 
out the name, and his teeth snapped to. 
gether after it—“he wouldn’t want you 
involved either, if it could be arranged 
without. I'll go down to the court and 
see if there isn’t some other way to get 
him off. If there isn’t, you can tell, 
There’s time enough. The case won't 
go to the jury for several days. You'll 
do that—for the children’s sake, won't 


= 


you?” 


ugly. 
She nodded. John put on his over 


“Could you prove that he was not at 
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Duffield’s house that night?” 
She was twisting her fingers in her 
lap. 
“Yes,” she answered in a low voice. 
“Because you were with Gibbs—at 
that time?” His voice was very stern. 
“Yes,” she responded, more softly 
than before. 


John gave a rough laugh. 
“So that was your reason for being 


so sure he didn’t do it! So you’ve be- 
trayed me after all, you little ! 
After I’d warned you!” 

She was trembling, but she tried to 
hide her fear. 

“Yes,” she said. “I—I’m sorry, but, 
you see, it must be told. Now that you 
know, I shall go down and tell them at 
the court.” 

She rose and went toward the hall. 
John followed her. 

“Wait!” he said. He was controlling 
himself by a violent effort. The mus- 
cles of his face worked horribly. “Wait 
a minute! I’m a bit upset. It’s rather 
bowled me over—this news. Give me 
a chance to think.” 

She stood drumming on the window- 
pane. It was raining, and the water 
came in great sheets against the glass. 
At length he spoke: 


“Don’t go there yet. I'll go down 


coat. Suddenly he stopped, his arms 
still outstretched. 

“Why hasn’t Gibbs talked?” he 
asked. ‘Why has he kept silent?” 

“He promised me he wouldn't,” she 
replied. 

“Promised!” John repeated. “Would 
he keep a promise like that?” 

“He loves me,” she said proudly, > 
“He would die before he would tell!” 

John’s eyes flashed with a sudden 
fire. 

At noon he came home, 

“T couldn’t find any one this mor 
ing,” he said. “I’ve made an appoint 
ment with Gibbs’ lawyer for this after- 
noon, You'd best let me arrange it.” 
He seemed very quiet. 

At the end of the meal, he pulled out 
a letter. 

“I’ve a note from my mother,” he 
said. “She wants the children to come 
to visit her. Rather good thing it came 
just now. I wrote her we’d be glad to 
have them go for a short time. You 
don’t want them here when this thing 
comes out, you know. They’d best go 
this afternoon, don’t you think?” 

Grace nodded. That afternoon they 
were accordingly dispatched with theif 
nurse. During the day, the waitress 
gave warning, and the cook was suit 
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moned away by a sick relation. Grace, 
overwrought with thoughts of the com- 
ing exposure, received the information 
without annoyance, almost without in- 
terest. 

It seemed to her that John would 
never return. She was setting the table 
herself, in a desultory fashion, when 
she heard his key in the door. She ran 
out into the hall. His face was pale, 
and there was an odd light in his eye. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“Come upstairs,” he said briefly. 

He led the way, and she followed 
him. It did not occur to her then as 
odd that he walked to the nursery. She 
followed, breathless to hear, and stood 
in the doorway. 

“Come over by the window,” he said. 

“You've told them?” she demanded 
when she had obeyed him. 

For answer, John laughed. 

“You fool!” he said. “Did you think 
I would do that?” 

A sudden doubt assailed her. 

“Where have you been?” 

“I went,” he answered, “to Gibbs.” 

“What for?” she flashed at him. 

He was smiling, a grim, hard smile. 

“I went to give iim a message from 
you. I gave him our condolences, and 
told him you had asked me to say that 
you wished him to keep his promise.” 

Grace sprang across the floor. 

“You told him that!” she cried. 
they'll hang him!” 

Then she saw the peculiar expression 
on her husband’s face. Again John 
laughed. Giving a low, terror-stricken 
cry, she sprang toward the door, but 
with incredible swiftness, John was be- 
fore her and barred the way. 

“Wait,” he said, “and listen! It’s 
not every man that the law will avenge 
as it has me. Your lover’s case went 
to the jury late this afternoon. They 
were out only fifteen minutes. They 
brought in a verdict of guilty. In three 
weeks, your lover will hang! Till then 
you shall not leave this room, and he’ll 
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die in the belief that you would 
save him. Have I thought of a good — 
punishment, my little dear?” 

That was all. He opened the door. 
and was out in an instant. She heard 
the key turn in the lock. She ran to 
the window. Then she understood why 
he had brought her to the nursery. Iron ~ 
bars close together made escape impos- 
sible. They had been put there when 
Peggy had developed a habit of sleep ~ 
walking. She opened the glass and-beat 
against them helplessly with her hands. 
She tried to scream, but her voice 
seemed to have died in her throat. 

The room was at the back of the 
house, high up. Only an empty dwell- 
ing faced her. She realized the impos- 
sibility of hoping for outside assistance, 
and understood why the maids had left. 
He had planned it all! Terror took 
hold on her. He was right—Hubert 
would think she had deserted him, that 
she thought only of herself. 
wild cry of anguish, she threw herself 
once more against the- bars. Then the 
floor seemed to rise up, and a thick 
curtain of darkness descended, and she 
knew no more. 

In the morning, John brought her 
some food and a bundle of papers. She 
tried to plead with him, but he would 
not listen to her. 

“Read about your lover!” was all 
that he would say. 

She sat down arid read the account of 
Hubert’s Wild thoughts 
crowded in her brain. Her breakfast 
remained untouched. 2 

At noon John brought her some 
lunch. Then it was that she fought 
with him, desperately, as does a wild 
animal at bay. In vain! He was a 
strong man, and he easily overpowered 
her. 

Once she saw a policeman at a dis- 
tance. She tried to attract his attention, 
but just as. she thought he had seen her, 
he turned and strolled off. So the days 
passed till she lost all sense of time, 


conviction. 
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All day she sat dully counting the 
‘branches on the tree outside her win- 
dow, and wondering how it feels to be 
hanged. Each time that she heard 
~ John’s footsteps in the hall, she hoped 
once more. 

On the thirteenth day of her incar- 
ceration, her husband did not come to 
‘her. No step sounded on the ‘stairs. 
All was still as death—still as Hubert 
Gibbs would be a few days hence! She 
sat almost in a stupor for hours till the 
daylight waned and darkness fell out- 
side. 

Late in the night, sounds in the house 
disturbed her. At first she thought it 
was the fancy of her enfeebled brain, 
but in a moment, when she heard steps 
on the stairs, a terrible fear gripped her. 
John had left her all day without food; 
now perhaps he was coming to murder 
her! 

A chill stole over her and left her 
shaking at the thought of death. Death! 


COOL 


That was the penalty both she 


Hubert must pay for their sin. Could 7 
she meet it bravely, as Hubert had? © 
She crept back against the wall and 
waited in the shadows. 

The door knob was turned; there was 
a moment’s pause, and then a splinter- 
ing sound as the door was forced. At 
that moment she moved suddenly into 
the panel of light that streamed in from 
the hall. . Three policemen, their re- 
volvers cocked, stood in the doorway. 

“My God!” said one of them. “It’s 
only a woman!” 

She became suddenly frenzied at the 
sight of help at last, and rushed to them, 

“Let me out!” she cried. “Let me 
out ! 
didn’t 
I a 

“So do we, lady,” one of the blue- 
coats replied. “We know your hus- 
band did it, and we’ve come to fetch 
him.” 


I must save Hubert Gibbs! He 
I know it! 


murder Duffield! 


BLUE-GRAY EYES 


OOL blue-gray eyes, without or warmth or flame, 
Eyes that I long to light with passion’s fire, 
You are the charm, the sesame, the key 
That can unlock my fastness of desire. 


I pass them by unnoticed, the long train 
Of dusky brunet orbs that lure men’s souls. 
Give me to drink of your blue depths serene; 
Let others have the brunette’s burning coals. 


Louise HEALD. 
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a man who writes persistently 
about plays, night after night 
and month after month, until 

there is absolutely nothing more to 
write about is, to my mind, as inter- 
esting as the plays that he reviews. 
That this is no fulsome compliment is 
obvious, for at least nine-tenths of the 
plays are gathered to their fathers with 
short shrift. At the close of a theatri- 
cal season, the critic pauses, and psy- 
chologically his pause is significant. 
The youthful reviewer may perhaps 
feel a certain remorse, and a desire for 
self-effacement, as he notices that the 
very plays he praised proved to be fail- 
ures, and those that he majestically cen- 
sured exceeded one hundred _per- 
formances. 

The maturer reviewer, of course, 
merely accepts this condition as quite 
inevitable. He lays the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul that he is no mere box- 
office reporter, duplicating the words 
of the official “press agent,” and he re- 
gards himself as something of an edu- 
cator. He points out, he believes, that 
which is worthy apart from its pecuni- 
ary suggestions. In his heart of hearts, 
he deplores the fact that his “judg- 
ment”—he always speaks of his “judg- 
ment”—differs so essentially from that 
of the always affectionate public, but 
he is not ostentatiously cast down. He 
does not repine, or if he should feel 
tempted to do so, he repines in the soli- 
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tude of his chamber. He looks at the 
list of successes, recalls the fact that 
he censured most of them, and sheds a 
nice tear or so at the failures that were 
so honorable—as fearfully honorable. 

He may envy the picturesque hod- 
carrier, or the jocund plumber, whose 
work has no aftermath—perhaps I 
should exclude the plumber from that 
category—and who retire each night 
certain that life is real and life is ear- 
nest, but he realizes that he has made 
his bed and must lie in it. The re 
viewer is a peculiar person. He starts 
his “career’—he always calls it his 
“career”—with the idea that.he has a 
distinct mission, but as he ages, he re- 
alizes rather sadly that he gets no 
“for’arder.” The season dies, and a 
new one is born, and it is very much 
the same thing as its predecessor. He 
endeavors to avoid growing mechan- 
ical, which he should not endeavor to 
avoid, for the reason that, under the ~ 
circumstances, mechanical reviews are 
the most trustworthy and the safest. 

I suppose I should be considered ego- 
tistical if I grew introspective, and al- 
though I regard egotism as a man’s sal- 
vation—and especially a reviewer’s—I 
am not going to “introspect” more than 
is necessary. Since August 6th, when the 
theatrical season opened with a little 
delicacy yclept “Mary’s Ankle,” to June 
19th when the Ziegfeld “Follies” oc 


curred, I have reviewed exactly one — 














My pulse is normal; I have no “tem- 
perature”—to speak of—and I am able 
to sleep. I may add that I could even 
have slept through at least one-tenth of 
the one hundred and fifty-two produc- 
tions. -And I will not swear that I 
didn’t !, 

I see that several plays that I en- 
joyed immensely failed to please the af- 
fectionate public, while a number that 
appealed to me as puerile, and that 
bored me tremendously, coined money. 
As I am among the mature reviewers, 
I do not repine in thie least. I have the 
‘courage of my convictions, and was 
quite certain, in various that 
though the plays scoring successes ir- 
ritated me, they were bound to score 
successes. A man may recognize a 
Success, even if he refuses to proclaim 
his recognition. A critic may say, “The 
public applauded enthusiastically,” but 
that is not the critic’s duty. Such state- 
ments: are merely reportorial, even 


cases, 


though many critics, in the goodness of 


their hearts, make them. Personally I 
prefer to kill space by the ever-savory 
remark, “It was beautifully staged,” or 
“The scenic effects were satisfactory.” 
I love to say all that! 

One hundred and fifty-two produc- 
tions! Can you realize what it means 
to sit through so many, sanely and se- 
renely? Sometimes, at the theater, I 
study the young reviewers who crop up 
in the process of events—mild, affable 
lads, full of the joy of living and en 
thusiastic on the subject of their work. 
Many of them drop out, having given 
Offense to various powers. Those that 
remain and establish themselves gradu- 
ally change their methods to a sterner 
realization of their duties. They age 
quickly; much of their bonhomie dis- 
appears automatically ; streaks are seen 
in their hair, and a few wrinkles may 
be perceived. They chat amiably with 
the press agents, though they had made 
up their minds at the start to avoid the 


press-agent handicap, and they bow § 
actors and actresses without the slight i. 
est condescension. They even seem, 
glad to bow! To be seen bowing! 

As for excoriating the public—which 
the young critic loves to’do in a rather 
annoyingly patronizing way—I will 
merely say that it is an asinine pursuit. 
It is pleasant of course, but extremely 
silly. Nothing can affect the public. It 
simply—is. To insult it is perfectly 
futile. “The public knows what it 
wants,” is a remark that is persistently 
made, and it is quite true. If there 
were no public, there would be no thea- 
ter, and the reviewer would be “out of 
a job.” So it is a foolish policy to in- 
veigh against the well-dressed people 
who make the theater possible. 

The critic, and sometimes the man- 
ager, feels occasionally that it is useful 
to prate against the first nighters, and 
to say of them that they are there to 
censure rather than to praise. That 
also, to my way of thinking, is quite 
absurd. The professional first nighter 
really pays the theater a great compli- 
ment. He is on all the lists, and he 
sacrifices many far more enjoyable eve- 
nings to the play. I know many first 
nighters, and they intrigue me. I say 
to them: “I can’t imagine your paying 
for this sort of thing, when it is hard 
labor to me.” There they sit, poor 
things, night after night, and without 
a murmut Of c they are not 
bound to express their views, 
splendid for them, but I often wonder 
how they can possibly refrain. I know 
one first nighter who has seen at least 
one hundred and fifty of the plays that 
I have reviewed. Some day I shall 
probe him. I shall dissect him. He 
simply must be offered up on the shrine 
of psychology. 

As soon as the reviewer has thor- 
oughly assimilated his job, of course 
it is easier. He realizes the truth of 
those remarks made by Bernard Shaw 


urse 
which is 


during the course of his critical career. 











Says Shaw: “Playwriting, and theatri- 
cal management, on the present com- 
mercial basis, are businesses like other 
businesses, depending on the patronage 
of great numbers of very ordinary cus- 
tomers. If the managers and authors 
study the wants of those customers, 
they will succeed; if not, they will fail. 
A ‘public-spirited manager or author 
with a keen artistic conscience may 
choose to pursue his business with the 
minimum of profit and the maximum 
of social usefulness by keeping as close 
as he can to the highest marketable 
limit of quality, and constantly feeling 
for an extension of that limit through 
the advance of popular culture. An un- 
scrupulous manager or author may aim 
simply at the maximum of. profits with 
the minimum of risk.” 

Shaw’s play, “Misalliance,” which 
was produced at the Broadhurst Thea- 
ter last September, ran for a few 
weeks. “Polly with a Past,” “Tiger 
Rose,” “The Tailor-Made Man,” 
“Business Before Pleasure,” “Parlor, 
Bedroom, Bath’—the last being a 
purely roughneck farce, with many 
genuine “laughs” in it—ran for months. 
Why blame the public? Why lose one’s 
precious temper? Why inveigh? Why 
hurl insults? 

A certain sanity is absolutely essen- 
tial to the critic. Take, for example, 
the Ziegfeld “Follies” at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater. Shaw, Ibsen, and all 
the rest of them fade away in the pres- 
ence of the Ziegfeld “Follies.” Per- 
sonally, | enjoyed the Ziegfeld enter- 
tainment enormously, or at least as 
enormously as a “jaded” reviewer can 
enjoy anything. It had no literary 
value, but it had considerable artistic 
significance; it was filled to the brim 
with a clever selection of amusing 
topics, and it enlisted the services of 
several unmistakable artists. . Miss 
Marilyn Miller might be quite impos- 
sible in Shakespeare or Ibsen, but she 
can dance charmingly, and she is an 


extremely comely little girl. The young — 
critic chafes at the lack of coherence im 
this sort of entertainment, and he be- 
lieves, in his misguided enthusiasm, that 
the public should be weaned from such — 
exhibitions. He deplores the worthy © 
efforts that he has praised, as he sees ~ 
them lying in desuetude at the store+ 
houses. He feels that he has a mission 
in the direction of art and the drama. 
The drama must be raised from the 
Slough of Despond into which it has 
been plunged by nefarious managers—_ 
and so on. 

I used to feel the same way about it. 
The feeling left me with my hair! It 
is quite impossible to retain such no- 
tions and still pursue one’s way. And 
naturally one is interested in one’s way 
—because it is that. Many reviewers 
who have dropped out glory in the fact ~ 
that they had enough of the theater ~ 
and were delighted to turn to other 
walks of journalism. Few have the 
needed vitality for a work that assur- 
edly calls for everything vital and 
nothing puny or noncommittal. 

The Actors’ and Authors’ Theater, 
Inc.—and, I repeat, don’t forget the 
“Inc.”"—of which I wrote you last 
month, changed their bill and presented 
four new one-act plays. Now, as their 
apparent mission was to get away from 
the very commonplace things that 
Broadway approves, it was a marvel to 
me that they could not discover finer 
material than the playlets offered. 
These were called ““Muggins,” by Frank 
J. Gregory; “Art’s Rejuvenation,” by 
Kenneth and Roy Webb; “Nocturne,” 
by A. P. Wharton; and “The Best 
Sellers,” by Kenneth and Roy Webb. 
If these were merely a relief from 
Broadway, then give me Broadway. 
They were hopelessly tame, tepid, and 
trite. The producers must have read 
many manuscripts in their quest for 
material, and nothing emerged but 
these. I wonder if this means that the 
cults will die or surrender to the mo- 












































nopolistic Broadway? It certainly looks 
that way. 

I would sooner spend an evening at 
© a frankly unmissionary entertainment 
| like “Hitchy-Koq’ at the Globe Thea- 
ter than waste my time watching Actors 
and Authors cater to an imaginary 
taste. “Hitchy-Koo” may be no classic, 
but it certainly amuses in a light- 
hearted and unpretentious manner. 
Some young critics—those who will re- 
form later—decline to spend their 
valuable gray matter on “shows” of this 
’ caliber and relegate the review to a sub- 
stitute. I always consider that unpar- 
donable snobbery. It is a bias that I 
cannot even comprehend. The critic 
Occasionally rails at the actor who al- 
ways “plays himself” and displays no 
versatility. Yet the reviewer who re- 
_ fuses to review any and every produc- 

tion is in the same class as the “per- 
sonality” actor. The ideal critic re- 
views a roughneck burlesque one night 
and a Shakespearean performance the 
next, and is happy—or unhappy—at 
either. He refuses to recognize any 
difference, except in brand, and he revy- 
els in the “change of scene,” as it were. 
He sees “Salome” and “The Squab 
Farm,” “Hedda Gabler” and “Toot- 
Toot,” Sarah Bernhardt and Al Jolson, 
“Karen” and “A Pair of Petticoats,” 
and it is quite possible that he may dis- 
like the worthy plays and approve the 
unworthy, with good reasons for his at- 
titude, of course. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-two 
plays that I have seen during the sea- 
son that has gone to its rest, those that 
appealed to me as the most enjoyable 
were “Business Before Pleasure,” “The 
Tailor-Made Man”—and these happen 
to have caught the public as well— 
“Lombardi Limited,” “The Rescuing 
Angel”—a very rapid failure—“Jack o’ 
Lantern,” “Chu Chin Chow,” “What’s 
Your Husband Doing?” “L’Elevation,” 
“The King,” “The Gypsy Trail,” “The 
Grass Widow,” all the Bernhardt play- 


lets, “Going Up,” “Happiness,” “ 

teen,” “Karen,” “Belinda,” “The Mag = 
Who Stayed at Home,” “The Doll's 
House,” and “The Kiss Burglar.” 
Some of the others were fairly inter. 
esting, of course, and many, very many, — 
bored me to the verge of sleep. I am 
quite certain that my views will not be 
duplicated by my brethren, who would 
scorn to admit as preferred stock some 
of the productions that I have enjoyed, 

Several of the playlets offered by 
the Washington Square Players have 
furnished me with amusement—usu- 
ally those that were not approved by 
the others. Some of the plays that 
have rejoiced the managerial heart— 
or whatever it is that the manager pos- 
sesses in the place where the heart 
should be—have left me quite cold. I 
could not appreciate them, but am per- 
fectly willing to cry, “Mea culpa!” if 
any manager would like me to utter 
that exclamation. 

Following critics is extremely inter- 
esting. It is a study in human nature 
confronted with the strange problem of 
analyzing make-believe. The critic is 
frightfully solemn reviewing the work 
of people who are pretending to be 
somebody else. After all, that is what 
actors do, isn’t it? Stripped of all art 
verbiage, the greatest actor is merely 
pretending that he is another; the 
greatest playwright is only giving him 
that opportunity. When one thinks it 
all out, I cannot for the life of me un- 
derstand why any of us take ourselves 


seriously and wear owllike expressions. 


Yet we do. We grow positively ma- 
jestic in our importance. We reek with 
our mission, but the older we get, the 
less we reek. 

After viewing one hundred and fifty- 
two performances from August to June 
—in something like ten months—I do 
not see how any reviewer can so far 
lose his sense of humor as to become 
self-impressed. I will go further and 
say that a man born without a sense of 

















humor might actually acquire one, sit- critic. It takes him considerable tim 
ting night after night at the theater and to recover his equanimity, which he ha 
describing all he sees good-naturedly. sacrificed to the make-believe, 
Even his own diatribes must, in the One can waste columns inveighing 
course of time, appeal to him as in- against such a play as “Salome,” for im 
ordinately droll, and he must laugh stance, which the Washington Square= 
heartily at his own spectacular indigna- Players produced and which has raised” 
tion. Of course there are certain atti- such a terrific rumpus in London. But 
tudes on the part of the playwright that why? The public, which is, after ally 
need comment, and that demand con- the necessary judge, manifested no 
tradiction, but to do it in a heat of- ardent desire to sit through this weird 
genuine anger appears to me to be play, and if every critic in the land had 
ludicrous. Moreover, anger reacts hor- praised it, it is not at all likely that it 
ribly upon the critic—the youthful would have enjoyed a “career.” 


COZERATSREES 


THE CALLING 


HYPE your grief in the hills, 

V oiceless, unhearing, blind ; 
For the ocean is minstrel of sorrow, 
And harps it down the wind. 























Three women walked the sands. 
A wave broke, like the cry 

One sent the unknown god— 

With her dead child to die. 












One woman, loverless, 
Heard her heart in the sea: 
“T want him! The tides know 
He comes no more to me.” 
















Shadow lover and child 
Called to one frustrate soul 

From waters gray as life 

That gives nor takes its toll. 













(Dead love drees bitter weird, 
And bitterer, love forsworn; 

But thrust of the seven swords - 

Is love that was not born.) 












Hide your grief in the hills, 
V oiceless, unhearing, -blind ; 

For the ocean is minstrel of sorrow, 
And harps it down the wind. 

MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 
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THE present number speaks for itself. 
So we shall get right down to our 
plans for October. 

The complete novelette next month 
will be “Saving Régine,” by .Charles 
Saxby. It is a colorful romance, 
the scene of which is laid partly in 
Italy and partly in Southern France. 
Harlequin and Columbine, Pantaloon 
and Scaramouche all take part in the 
action—on the stage, of course. For 
this is a tale of the theater as well as 
life, yet so utterly different from any 
theatrical story you ever read that you 
will feel yourself transported to a won- 
derland of youth and love and high ad- 
venture. 

Ted Callard, an American artist with 
the temperament of Pierrot, is on a 
walking trip in Italy. He attends a per- 
formance of “The Soul of Columbine,” 
given by a company of strolling players. 
The heroine is a French girl named 
Régine, and there is that about her 
which makes him jump at the oppor- 
tunity to join the company in the réle 
of Harlequin. Afterward Ted paints 
her portrait, and the picture is admired 
by a brother Italian artist. Ted grows 
to love Régine, but in his well-meaning 
American way he thinks too much 
about saving her from herself. The Ital- 
ian artist has no such scruples. Out of 
this situation, complications develop. 
Can’t you imagine what a fascinating 
story it makes? 


Rs) 
THE short-fiction program for Octo- 


ber is unusually varied. It will 
introduce a series by Josephine A. 
Meyer, entitled “The Effervescence of 
Nicolette.” As the title indicates, these 


tales deal with the adventures of 4 
sprightly heroine, Nicolette is a ver 
table creation. You will be in love wi 
her after you have read “Doing 
Bit,” the first of the series. 

There will also be a rattling goo 
love story by Du Vernet Rabell, entit 
“When Satan Was Sick,” a quieter anf 
subtler, but equally interesting tale B 
Arthur Crabb, called “Horatio Goes § 
Kindergarten ;” and the story of 
unique revenge—“The Riposte,” } 
June Willard. Miss Willard is a ney 
comer in the magazine world. If 
are judges of literary merit, she is 
writer of exceptional talent and of 
who is certain to become a favorite. 4 

oe 


ND now we cannot resist the temp 
tation to jump ahead two month 

and tell you about the sensational fe 
ture we have obtained for the Novenr 
ber issue. It is nothing less than a com 
plete novelette by G. K. Chesterton, 
author of the “Father Brown” storié 
“The Club of Queer Trades,” and “Thi 
Man Who Was Thursday.” Mr, Chess 
terton is one ofthe greatest of moderm 
English rivaled only by Ber 
nard- Shaw as a brilliant humorist an@ 
Our novelette is a myste 
story. It was the last piece of fiction 
written by Mr. Chesterton before f 
was called into the army under the n 
English law making men up to fifi 
years of age liable to military servicé 
Every magazine in America compete 
for the right to publish it, and we ré™ 
gard it as a real triumph that AINSLEE 
should have secured it. We shall havé 
a good deal more to say about it in o 
next talk. 


writers, 


satirist. 





Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you’re handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being duilt, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. Price $30. 
For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
Prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
210 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Limited Montreal 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


, ee Trade Mark 
/Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AINSLEE’S ADKERTISER 


VANDERBILT HOTEL | 


34.4ST. EAST ar PARK AVE., NEW YORK. / 





2 OUR patronage at the Vanderbilt Hotel will 
be highly appreciated and everything pos- 
sible will be done for your comfort. 

During your stay in New York it will 

be pleasant to be near the fashionable 

shopping district, the theatres, clubs and the busy 

part of town, and at the same time in a district 
noted for its quiet air of comfort. 

All this you will find at the Vanderbilt Hotel on 
the direct car lines and subway. 

The Vanderbilt Hotel is noted for its cuisine and 
its service. Its appointments are beautiful and 
homelike, the charges reasonable, and it makes its 
own appeal to exclusive travelers. 

Watton H. MarsHaAL_t, 
Manager. | Bul 
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y J . TY Moment You Step Aboard 


A Whole ¢ 
60 ; The Ideal Tourist Route 


Year for 


ONLY 


Regular Yearly Subscription Price, 
$1.00. News Stand Price, $1.20. 
On he greatest magazines ever published for 
ght, cheery, instructive filled chock 
kind of reading which delights all 
them to make the most of them 











N rake advantage of 

l n t 60c for a whol ar’s 

ind piring reading and watch his de et »p 

me! (If y ha no boy of your own then get this 
splendid magazine for a boy relative or friend.) 





Your boy will have the benefit of most instructive 
articles on Electricity and Mechanics. He will be fas- 
cinated by the stories of Athletics, Hunting, Camping 
and Fishing. Many other subjects always interesting 
and helpful to all boys are treated every month, such 

as Boys’ Societies and Clubs, Physical Training, Pho- Picture to yourself the luxury of a magnificent, mammé 
tography, Drawing, Stamp Collecting, Poultry and floating hotel, perfect in its comforts and conveniences, ¥i 
Pets, Cash Contests, Jokes, ete. staterooms de luxe, private baths and private balconies, ape 
Fifty Ways for Boys to Farn Money. Every wide- ing meals, beautiful ballrooms, entrancing music. ae 
awake boy will be interested in the valuable money grandeur of the scenery on the historic Hudson revea 
making ideas contained in this book. We send it free giant searchlight. 

and postpaid as a Special Premium to every new sub The Largest River Steamships in the World 


scriber 

This Special 60c¢ Offer is to new subscribers only. TRO! 
We make it to introduce THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE into NEW YORK— ALBANY— 
many more thousands of American homes. Every fun- 
loving, forward-looking boy should have it Send in Leaves Pier 32, N. R. - 6.00PM 
your subscription today. Remit in stamps if more Hudson Sundays and Holidays, 9.00PM 


convenic nt. Navigation West 132d Street, half hour late 
Satisfaction, or money promptly refunded. Address Company “THE SEARCHLIGHT ROUTE’ richit 
chin: 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 2276,Msin Street. vanes OE 
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hat Is 
Nuxated Iron? 


sician Explains—Says Public Ought 
ow What They Are Taking—Practi- 
Advice on What to Do to Build Up 
Strength, Power and Endurance 
Increase the Red-Blood Corpuscles. 


e fact that Nuxated Iron is today being used 
over three million people annu: illy and that 
y physicians ar prescribing it as a tonic, 
blood builder in weak, nervous, 

down conditions has led to an investigation 
iis merits by designi ited physicians and others 
ye reports should be of great importance to 
public ag lly. Among these is the state- 

t made by Dr. Francis Sullivan, for- 
physician ol Hospital (Outdoor 

), New York, Hos- 
who says: “When one patient after another 
asking m) opinion of Nuxated Iron, I re- 
ed to go thoroughly into the subject and find 
for myself whether or not it possessed the 
yalue claimed by its manufacturers and at- 

) many prominent people. This 1s 

tly what I believe every honest, conscientious 
ysician should do before prescribing or lending 
s endorsement to any product whatsoever. If 
article is worthless we practitioners ought to 
the first to know of it and if it is efficacious we 
e in duty bound to recommend it for the welfare 
our patients \ study of the composition of 
e Nuxated Iron formula so impressed me with 
e therapeutic efficacy of the product that I im- 
sdiately tested it in a number of ae tinate 
ses. So quickly did it increase the strength, 
ergy and endurance of the patients to whom it 
as administered that I became firmly convinced 
f its remarkable value as a tonic and blood 
ilder, I have since taken it myself with ex- 
lent results. There are thousands of delicate, 
ervous, run-down folks who need just such a 
reparation as this but do not know what to take. 
urgently suggested the wide- 

the sworn statement the 

ila so that the public may 

This complete 
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for- 


"| ( hosphat 
ich is or 1 ‘ ' iwredien 
nown, To lit of the manufacturers it 
lay be said th use the most expensive form 

iron peptor whereas by employing other 

akes they could have put the same quantity of 

ctual iron in tablets at less than one-fourth 

he cost and by using metallic iron they could have 

educed the cost less than one-twelfth, but by 

hus chez apenin product they would undoubt- 

dly have imp: te rapeutic efficacy. In my 

pinion, a care nination of this formula by 

ny physician rm; icist should convince him 

» be placed amoneg the very 

strictly ethical preparations 

n¢ It excels anything I 
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in your own hand 
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EASY CREDIT TERMS “= F Catalog shows ail the new watches— 
Every article in our 15, 17,19, is, adjusted. Guaran- 
Catalog is distinctivein teed aie ‘ones and further guarantee d | 
beauty andelegance,no by us. Watches that pass railroad in- 
matter what the price. spection as low as $2.50 a mont 
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is Skin Tortured 
77 Babies Sleep 
éAfter Cuticura 
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Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept B, Boston ’ 

















A Conalee’ Tas 
Will Appreciate 
Try a pair of E. 
day and see why this wide. 
webbing, non-binding and 
comfort- giy garter is 
winning friends every- 
where. You'll agree 
a'ter one day’s wear 

that the 
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brings real comfort—the kind men appreciate. 
No buckles or adjustments to break or come 
apart—nothing to sag or unfasten—quickest on and off. 
and lisle, in Bets and large sizes 

If not at dealer’s, send 35¢ 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Dept. AF, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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This set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor 
with white American ivory handle, safety 
guard, stropping attachment and package of 
three Durham-Duplex double-edged blades 
(6 shaving edges) all in a handsome leather 
kit. Get it from your dealer or from us 
direct fur one « r. 


The old-fashioned razor is the best 


razor ever made— 


EXCEPT the Durham-Duplex— 
The Durham-Duplex operates on the same 
principle as the old-fashioned razor—it has 
the correct, diagonal stroke. The blades 
are hollow-ground—longer, stronger and 
keener than any blade on earth. 


BUT— 


Every Durham-Duplex blade has double 
the shaving edge of the old-fashioned 
razor. And it is absolutely SAFE for 


anyone to shave with anywhere. 


And NEW blades cost only a few cents 
each, 50 cents for a package of five. 


Snavitebly 
URHAM)-[UPLEX 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 














CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE 
43 Victoria Street 27 Church Street 
Toronto Sheffield 








*T never knew any soap 


such a guarantee” 
RAPPED in every cake of Coleo ig 
positive guarantee that it is made enti 
vegetable oils,so soothing to delicate skins, 
too, how a shampoo with it leaves the hair lustrous, 
and sofi, without that “dry” sensation. 


Coleco is a thrifty soap—it wears down to wafer 
And the last bit can be pressed to a new cake and 
real ec onomy. 


Send Coleo to your Soldier—it is a favorite in canto 
because it lathers freely even in hard water. 


COLGATE & CO. — Established 1806 New 





